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SONGS OF CAPTIVITY.* 
BY MRS HEMANS. 


One hour for distant home to weep, 
Midst Afric’s burning sands, 

One silent sunset hour was given 
To the slaves of many lands. 


They sat beneath a lonely palm, 
In the gardens of their Lord, 

And mingling with the fountain’s tune, 
Their songs of exile pour’d. 


And strangely, sadly, did those lays 
Of Alp and Ocean sound, 

With Afric’s wild red skies above, 
And solemn wastes around. 


Broken with tears were oft their tone, 
And most when most they tried 
To breathe of hope and liberty, 
From hearts that inly died. 


So met the sons of many lands, 

Parted by mount and main, 
So did they sing in brotherhood, 
Made kindred by the chain. 


















* These songs (with the exception of the fifth,) have been set to music by the 
author's sister, and are in the possession of Messrs Wiliis and Co. 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. CCXYI. 
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Songs of Captivity. By Mrs Hemans. 


I. 
THE BROTHER’S DIRGE. 


In the proud old fanes of England 
My warrior fathers lie, 
Banners hang drooping o’er their dust 
With gorgeous blazonry. 
But thou, but thou, my brother ! 
O’er thee dark billows sweep, 
The best and bravest heart of all 
Is shrouded by the deep. 


In the old high wars of England 
- Their noble fathers bled; 
For her lion Kings of lance and spear, 
They went down to the dead. . 
But thou, bet thou, my brother ! 
Thy life-days flow’d for me— 
Would I were with thee in thy rest, 
Young sleeper of the sea. 


In ashelter’d home of England 
Our sister dwells alone, 
With quick heart listening for the sound 
Of footsteps that are gone. 
She little dreams, my brother! 
Of the wild fate we have found; 
I, midst the Afric sands a slave, 
Thou, by the dark seas bound. 


II. 
THE ALPINE HORN. 


The Alpine Horn! the Alpine Horn! 
Oh! through my native sky, 

Might I but hear its free notes borne, 
Once more—but once,—and die! 


Yet, no! midst breezy hills thy breath, 
So full of hope and morn, 

Would win me from the bed of death— 
O joyous Alpine Horn! 


But here the echo of that blast, 
To many a battle known, 

Seems mournfully to wander past, 
A wild, shrill, wailing tone! 


Haunt me no more! for slavery’s air 
Thy proud notes were not born; 
The dream but deepens my despair— 

Be hush’d, thou Alpine Horn! 


III. 
0 YE VOICES. 


O ye voices round my own hearth singing! 
As the winds of May to memory sweet, 
Might I yet return, a worn heart bringing, 
Would those vernal tones the Wanderer greet, 
Once again? 
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Never, never! Spring hath smiled and parted 
Oft since then your fond farewell was said; 
O’er the green turf of the gentle-hearted 
Summer’s hand the rose-leaves may have shed, 
Oft again ! 


Or if still around my hearth ye linger, 
Yet, sweet voices ! there must change have come! 
Years have quell’d the free soul of the singer, 
Vernal tones shall greet the wanderer home, 
Ne’er again ! 


, IV. 
I DREAM OF ALL THINGS FREE. 


I dream of all things free ! 
Of a gallant, gallant bark 
That sweeps through storm and sea, 
Like an arrow to its mark! 
Of a stag that o’er the hills 
Goes bounding in his glee; 
Of a thousand flashing rills— 
Of all things glad and free. 


I dream of some proud bird, 
A bright-eyed mountain king! 
In my visions I have heard 
The rustling of his wing. 
I follow some wild river, 
On whose breast no sail may be; 
Dark woods around it shiver— 
—I dream of all things free! . 


Of a happy forest child, 

With the fawns and flowers at play ; 
Of an Indian midst the wild, 

With the stars to guide his way: 
Of a chief his warriors leading, 

Of an archer’s greenwood tree :—= 
—My heart in chains is bleeding, 

And I dream of all things free! 


V. 
FAR O’ER THE SEA. 


Where are the vintage-eongs 
Wandering in glee ? 

Where dance the peasants-bands 
Joyous and free? 

Under a kind blue sky, 

Where doth my birth-place lie ? 

—Far o’er the sea! 


Where floats the myrtle-scent 
O’er vale and lea, 

When evening calls the dove 
Homewards to flee ? 
Where doth the orange gleam 
Soft on my native stream ? 
—Far o’er the sea! 
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Songs of Captivity. By Mrs Hemans. 


Where are sweet eyes of Love 
Watching for me? 

Where, o’er the cabin roof, 
Waves the green tree ? 
Where speaks the vesper-chime 

Still of a holy time ? 
—Far o’er the sea! 


Dance on, ye vintage-bands, 
Fearless and free ! 

Still fresh and greenly wave, 
My father’s tree! 

Still smile, ye kind blue skies ! 

Though your son pines and dies 
Far o’er the sea! 


VI. 
THE INVOCATION. 


Oh! art thou still on earth, my Love ? 
My only Love! 

Or smiling in a brighter home, 
Far, far above? 


Oh! is thy sweet voice fled, my Love? 
Thy light step gone ? 

And art thou not, in Earth or Heaven, 
Still, still my own? 


I see thee with thy gleaming hair, 
In midnight-dreams : 

But cold, and clear, and spirit-like, 
Thy soft eye seems. 


Peace in thy saddest hour, my Love! 
Dwelt on thy brow ; 

But something mournfully divine 
There shineth now : 


And silent ever is thy lip, 
And pale thy cheek :— 


? Oh! art thou Earth’s, or art thou Heaven’s ? 


Speak to me, speak ! 


VIL. 
A SONG OF HOPE. 


Droop not, my Brother ! I hear a glad strain— 

We shall burst forth like streams from the winter-night’s chain ; 
A flag is unfurl’d, a bright star of the sea, 

A ransom approaches, we yet shall be free! 


Where the pines wave, where the light chamois leaps, 
Where the lone eagle hath built on the steeps, 
Where the snows glisten, the mountain rills foam, 
Free as the falcon’s wing, yet shall we roam. 


Where the hearth shines, where the kind looks are met, 
Where the smiles mingle, our place shall be yet! 
Crossing the desert, o ersweeping the sea, 

Brother, brave Brother! we yet shall be free ! 
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HYMNS OF LIFE. 
. BY MRS HEMANS. 
No. VIL 


FLOWERS AND MUSIC IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS, 


Once, when I look’d along the lauzhing earth, 
Up the blue heavens, and through the middie air, 
Joyfuliy ringing with the sky-lark’s song, 
I wept! and thought how sad for one so young 
To bid farewell to so much happiness. 
But Christ hath call’d me from this lower world, 
Delightful though it be. 
WILSON. 


Apartment in an English Country-House.—Liu1an reclining, as sleep- 
ing, on a couch. Her Mother watching beside her. Her Sister enters 
with flowers. 


Mother. Hush, lightly tread ! still tranquilly she sleeps, 

As, when a babe, I rock’d her on my heart. 

I’ve watch’d, suspending ev’n my breath, in fear 

To break the heavenly spell. Move silently! 

And oh! those flowers ! dear Jessy, bear them hence— 
Dost thou forget the passion of quick tears 

That shook her trembling frame, when last we brought 
The roses to her couch? Dost thou not know 

What sudden longings for the woods and hills, 

Where once her tree steps moved so buoyantly, 

These leaves and odours with strange influence wake 
In her fast-kindled soul ? 

Jessy. Oh! she would pine, 
Were the wild scents and glowing hues withheld, 
Mother ! far more than now her spirit yearns 
For the blue sky, the singing-birds and brooks, 

And swell of breathing turf, whose lightsome spring 
Their blooms recall. 

Lilian (raising herself.) Is that my Jessy’s voice? 
It woke me not, sweet mother! I had lain 
Silently, visited by waking dreams, 

Yet conscious of thy brooding watchfulness, 
Long ere I heard the sound. Hath she brought flowers ? 
Nay, fear not now thy fond child’s waywarduess, 
My thoughtful mother !—in her chasten’d soul 
The passion-colour’d images of life, 

Which, with their sudden startling flush awoke 
So oft those burning tears, have died away ; 

And Night is there,—still, solemn, holy Night, 
With all her stars, and with the gentle tune 

Of many fountains, low and musical, 

By day unheard. 

Mother. And wherefore Night, my child? 
Thou art a creature all of life and dawn, 

And from thy couch of sickness yet shalt rise, 
And walk forth with the day-spring. 

Lilian. Hope it not! 
Dream it no more, my mother !—there are things 
Known but to God, and to the parting soul, 

Which feels His thrilling summons. 
But my words 
Too much o’ershadow those kind loving eyes, 
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Bring me thy flowers, dear Jessy! Ah! thy step, 
Well doI see, hath not alone explored 

The garden bowers, but freely visited 

Our wilder haunts. This foam-like meadow-sweet 
Is from the cool green shadowy river-nook, 

Where the stream chimes around th’ old mossy stones, 
With sounds like childhood’s laughter. Is that spot 
Lovely as when our glad eyes hail’d it first ? 

Still doth the golden willow bend, and sweep 

The clear brown wave with every passing wind ? 
And thro’ the shallower waters, where they lie 
Dimpling in light, do the vein’d pebbles gleam 

Like bedded gems? And the white butterflies, 
From shade to sun-streak are they glancing still 
Among the poplar-boughs ? 

Jessy. All, all is there 
Which glad midsummer’s wealthiest hours can bring ; 
All, save the sou/ of all, thy lightening smile! 
Therefore I stood in sadness midst the leaves, 
And caught an under-music of lament 
In the stream’s voice; but Nature waits thee still, 
And for thy coming piles a fairy throne 
Of richest moss. 

Lilian. Alas! it may not be! 

My soul hath sent her farewell vuicelessly, 
To all these blessed haunts of song and thought; 
Yet not the less I love to look on these, 
Their dear memorials ;—strew them o’er my couch, 
Till it grow like a forest-bank in spring, 
All flush’d with violets and anemones. 
Ah! the pale brier-rose! touch’d so tenderly, 
As a pure ocean-shell, with faintest red, 
Melting away to_pearliness !—I know 
How its long light festoons o’erarching hung 
From the’grey rock, that rises altar-like, 
With its high waving crown of mountain-ash, 
Midst the lone grassy dell. And this rich bough 
Of heney’d woodbine, tells me of the oak 
Whose deep midsummer gloom sleeps heavily, 
Shedding a verdurous twilight o’er the face 

. Of the glade’s pool. Methinks I see it now; 
I look up through the stirring of its leaves 
Unto the intense blue crystal firmament. 
The ring-dove’s wing is flitting o’er my head, 
Casting at times a silvery shadow down 
Midst the large water-lilies. Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this fair free world, 
Under God’s open sky! 

Mother. Thou art o’erwrought 
Once more, my child! The dewy trembling light 
Presaging tears, again is in thine eye. 

—Oh! hush, dear Lilian! turn thee to repose. 

Lilian. Mother! [ cannot. In my soul the thoughts 
Burn with too subtle and too swift a fire; 
Importunately to my lips they throng, 

And with their earthly kindred seek to blend 

Ere the veil drop between. When I am gone— 
(For I must go)—then the remember’d words 
Wherein these wild imaginings flow forth, 

Will to thy fond heart be as amulets 

Held there with life and love. And weep not thus! 
Mother! dear sister! kindest, gentlest ones! 
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Be comforted that now Z weep no more 
For the glad earth and all the golden light 
Whence [ depart. 
No! God hath purified my spirit’s eye, 
And in the folds of this consummate rose 
I read bright prophecies. I see not there, 
Dimly and mournfully, the word “ farewell”? 
On the rich petals traced: No—in soft veins 
And characters of beauty, I can read— 
“ Look up, look heavenward !” 

Blessed God of Love! 
I thank thee for these gifts, the precious links 
Whereby my spirit unto thee is drawn! 
I thank thee that the loveliness of Earth 
Higher than Earth can raise me! Are not these 
But germs of things unperishing, that bloom | ~ 
Beside th’ immortal streams ? Shall I not find 
The lily of the field, the Saviour’s flower, 
In the serene and never-moaning air, 
And the clear starry light of angel eye, 
A thousand-fold more glorious? Richer far 
Will not the violet’s dusky purple glow, 
When it hath ne’er been press’d to broken hearts, 
A record of lost love ? 

Mother. My Lilian! Thou 
Surely in thy bright life hast little known 
Of lost things or of changed ! 

Lilian. Oh! little yet, 
For thou hast been my shield! But had it been 
My lot on this world’s billows to be thrown 
Without thy love—O mother! there are hearts 
So perilously fashioned, that for them 
God’s touch alone hath gentleness enough 
To waken, and not break, their thrilling strings! 
—We will not speak of this! 

By what strange spell 
Is it, that ever, when I gaze on flowers, 
I dream of music! Something in their hues 
All melting into colour’d harmonies, 
Wafts a swift thought of interwoven chords, 
Of blended singing-tones, that swell and die 
In tenderest falls away.—Oh! bring thy harp, 
Sister! a gentle heaviness at last 
Hath touch’d mine eyelids: sing to me, and sleep 
Will come again. 

Jessy. What wouldst thou hear? Th’ Italian Peasant’s Lay, 
Which makes the desolate Campagna ring 
With “ Roma, Roma !”—or the Madrigal 
Warbled on moonlight seas of Sicily ? 

Or the old ditty left by Troubadours 
To girls of Languedoc ? 

Lilian. Oh, no! not these. 

Jessy. What then? the Moorish melody still known 
Within th’ Alhambra city ? or those notes 
Born of the Alps, which pierce the Exile’s heart 
Even unto death ? 

Lilian. No, sister, nor yet these. 
—Too much of dreamy love, of faint regret, 

Of passionately fond remembrance, breathes 

In the caressing sweetness of their tones, 

For one who dies :—They would but woo me back 
To glowing life with those Arcadian sounds— 
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And vainly, vainly !—No! a loftier strain, 

A deeper music !—Something that may bear 

The spirit up on slow, yet mighty wings, 
Unsway’d by gusts of earth : something, all fill’d 
With solemn adoration, tearful prayer. 

—Sing me that antique strain which once I deem’d 
Almost too sternly simple, too austere 

In its grave majesty! I love it now— 

Now it seems fraught with holiest power, to hush 
All billows of the soul, ev’n like His voice 

That said of old—*“ Be still !’—Sing me that strain— 
— The Saviour’s dying hour.” 


Jessy sings to the Harp. 


Oh! Son of Man! 
. In thy last mortal hour 
Shadows of earth closed round Thee fearfully ! 
All that on us is laid, 
All the deep gloom, 
The desolation and th’ abandonment, 
The dark amaze of Death; 
All upon Thee too fall, 
Redeemer! Son of Man! 


But the keen pang 
_ Wherewith the silver cord 
Of earth’s affection from the soul is wrung; 
Th’ uptearing of those tendrils which have grown 
Into the quick strong heart; 
This, this, the passion and the agony 
Of battling Love and Death, 
Surely was not for Thee, 
Holy one! Son of God! 


Yes, my Redeemer! 
Ev’n this cup was thine! 
Fond wailing voices call’d thy spirit back : 
Ev’n midst the mighty thoughts 
Of that last crowning hour ; 
Ev’n on Thine awful way to victory, 
Wildly they call’d Thee back ! 
And weeping eyes of Love 
Unto thy heart’s deep cove, 
Pierc’d thro’ the folds of Death’s mysterious veil, 
—Sufferer! thou Son of Man! 


Mother-tears were mingled 
With thy costly blood-drops, 
In the shadow of th’ atoning Cross ; 
And the friend, the faithful, 
He that on thy bosom, 
Thence imbibing heavenly Love, had lain ; 
He, a pale sad watcher, 
Met with looks of anguish, 
All the anguish in 7'hy last meek glance— 
Dying Son of Man! 


Oh ! therefore unto Thee, 
Thou that hast known all wves 
Bound in the girdle of mortality ! 





[| Dee. 
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Thou that wilt lift the reed 
Which storms have bruis’d, 

To Thee may Sorrow thro’ each conflict ery, 
Aud, in that tempest-hour when Love and Life 
Mysteriously must part, 

When tearful eyes 
Are passionately bent 
To drink Earth’s last fond meaning from our gaze; 
Then, then forsake us not! 
Shed on our spirits then 
The faith and deep submissiveness of Thine ! 
Thou that didst love, 
Thou that didst weep and die; 
Thou that didst rise, a victor glorified ! 
Conqueror! Thou Son of God! 
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TO A LOVER OF AUTUMN. (1830.) 
BY MISS E. M. HAMILTON. 


You blame me, sister, when I say, 
That Autumn makes me sad; 

But quicklier still you silence me, 
For thinking Spring is glad ; 

Does it not prove, howe’er we blame, 

We all are very much the same ? 


There is in every breast that lives 
A sadness of its own, 
That reason neither cures nor gives, 
Whose fountain is unknown ; 
A something that we seldom tell, 
But that we cannot conquer well. 


Why is the joyous Spring to thee 
A melancholy thing ? 

And why does Autumn unto me 
Such gloomy feelings bring ? 
Neither can answer, but we know 

We do not merely fancy so. 


It may have been some single hour, 
That colour’d them to both; 

Some vivid moment’s lightning power, 
That, growing with our growth, 

Made that to one for ever sad, 

Which to the other seems all glad. 


Perhaps the heart was beating fast, 
With bliss too deep to say, 

When on a hawthorn bough we cast 
Our happy eyes away; 

Perhaps when tears were ill-restrain’d, 

That look on a dead leaf was chain’d. 


We mark’d not then the hawthorn bough, 
Nor then the wither’d leaf; 

But they are felt intensely now, 
In silent joy or gricf ; 

Let us compassionately see, 

Man’s spirit is a mystery ! * 





* “ Who knoweth the spirit of man ?”—Ecclesias{es, iii. 21, 








Lines on Shelley. [Dec. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE FIRST BLANK LEAF OF SHELLEY'S POEMS. 
TO THE READER, 


Pause! and before another page you turn, 

Let Thought’s soft music on your bosom steal, 
And sad, and solemnly—as when the urn 

Of some lost Friendship makes its lone appeal— 
Lay by all smiles, they mock the gentle brow 
Of him whose spirit sits beside you now. 


Remember here you meet no modish songs— 
No courtly canto—languor-lulling lay— 
Nor sounding sentiments from hollow tongues 
That scoff the feelings they profess to sway: 
Remember that a martyr’s heart was broken 
To prove the faith within this volume spoken. 


To him sweet Poesy was no idle art— 
It was his breath and being:—its wild-flowers, 
Fed by the hot rain from his very heart, 
Yielded him odorous and enduring powers 
To publish Freedom’s love-illumined laws, | 
And he went forth the Apostle of her cause. 


The mild yet high Apostle! Ever strong 

In eloquence, which levin-like he hurl'd 
Against those pyramids of Fraud and Wrong, 

Whose lengthening shadows wither up the world! 
He lit his lamp at Truth’s eternal sun,— 
Enough! the many warred against the one! 


What boots it now ? Fearless he fought the fight, 
And if he fail’d, the “ Loved Athenian” fell,* 
And all, like them, that ever taught the right! 
—But the bright time approacheth that shall tell 
If for man’s weal he wore, with glorious pain, 
The prophet’s robe and poet's wreath in vain :— 


What boots it now ?—Like April’s precious cloud 
He scatter’d beauty on the earth, and past! 
Rome’s splendid heavens fuld—memorial proud !— 
Their purple curtains o’er his rest at last; 
Where Tuity thunder’d—Brurus triumph’d, lie 
All of their fond adorer that could die! 


For You who gently o’er this volume bendeth,— 
If deeply in your soul implanted springs 

That love of pure and passionate song which lendeth 
Creation half its gorgeous colourings— 

Fly to the green and shadowy solitudes 

That skirt blue brooks mid everlasting woods. 





There steep your spirit in his lofty themes, 
Replete with rainbow pictures from above— 
And fervid melody, and starry dreams 
—The mortal pantings of immortal Love ! 
Then, closing the bright Book, go forth agen, 
Burning, like him, to bless your fallen fellow-men ! 
Templemore, Lipperary. Haro.p. 


~ ee 





* Socrates— Vide “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 











I Saw Her but Once. 


I SAW HER BUT ONCE, 


I saw her but once—like the lapse of a stream 

That catches the Lily-Queen’s shadowless gleam ; 

I pass’d her,—unmingling she moved among crowds, 
As the Evening-star’s loveliness walketh the clouds. 


1 saw her advance—with enchanted surprise 

I bow’d in the blue brilliant noon of her eyes, 
Whose victorious refulgence forbade me to speak, 
But Idolatry flash’d all I felt from my cheek! 


I saw her depart—as the crowd hurried on— 

Like the Moon down the ocean the Graceful was gone! 
On my ear her adieu, with its dulcimer-swell, 

Like the gush of cool waters, in melody fell. 


I saw her no more—yet from that holy hour, 

As essential as dew to the perishing flower 

—As the cloudless Aurora to Night at the Pole— 
Is the beam of her beauty and love to my soul. 


Starry stranger! so dazzlingly distant—unknown— 
And observed in thy luminous transit alone; 

By what fiat supreme must thy brilliancy quiver 
O’er the depths of my darken’d existence tor ever! 


Templemore, Tipperary. Haroip. 











MELODIES FOR MIDDLE AGE. 
No. I. 


I atmost thought the days were past 
Of those alternate hopes and fears, 
Which did their “lights and shadows” cast 
On other scenes, of other years, 
And that the world would henceforth wear 
The sober garb of worldly care. 


I thought that, now, Life’s sluggish stream 
Was all too dark and cold to bear 
Pictured, as in a Poet’s dream, 
The image of the bright and fair.— 
In short, | thought that it was plain 
I never should be young again. 


For is there not “ a certain age,” 

When all that charm’d when life was new, 
Is blotted from that dreary page 

Which grows more dull, yet not more true, 
And still in Fiction leads us on, 
When all its gay Romance is gone? 


I thought so once; but those dark eyes— 
(With them we must of course begin, ) 
Those smiles, like cloudless, happy skies, 

Worthy of martyrdom to win— 
That lovely form, whose sylphlike grace 
Vies with the witchcraft of that face;— 


And more than all, those accents sweet, 
Which of those brighter graces tell, 
Where wit and truest judgment meet, 
And gayest fancy loves to dwell— 
Teach me that much may still survive 
The wiatry hand of—Thirty-jive. 
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THE SABBATH EVENING. 


I. 
Tue breeze was light, the air was balm, 
The Sun was sinking to his rest, 
And pure and peaceful was the calm 
Which lay on Nature's tranquil breast. 
Wafted on wings of gossamer, 
Bright clouds were floating in the air, 
And the warm sun’s enamour’d glow 
Hung nestling on their breasts of snow. 
Beneath their thin transparent veil, 
The silver moon rose faint and pale, 
Half seen, half hid in purple haze, 
And shrinking from the rival blaze 
Which shot a thousand burning dyes, 
Ruby and sapphire o’er the skies. 


Il. 
And lovely was the scene displayed, 
Beneath that beauteous canopy, 
In fair, though simple, garb arrayed, 
Harmonious to the gazer’s eye. 
No mountains towering high to heav’n, 
Round whose tall heads the lightnings 
roll, ' 
No barren rocks by tempests riv’n, 
Spoke awe’s stern language to the soul ; 
But peace and plenty seem’d to dwell 
In that sequester’d quiet dell. 
I stood upon a verdant mound, 
With beech and clustering hazel crown’d, 
And far survey’d the prospect round. 
O’er yellow fields of rip’ning corn 
Skirted with green luxuriant thorn, 
O’er waving wood and swelling hill, 
And many a gentle nameless rill, 
I gazed in silence—all was fair— 
But fairest one dear village shone ;— 
There was my home, my birth-place there, 
There all I loved to muse upon. 
Embosomed deep in bowering shade, 
Which many a goodly elm bestow’'d, 
Or scatter’d down the varied glade, 
Each humble cottage smiling stood. 
And at my feet the temple lay, 
Within whose walls I knelt to pray, 
The morning of that summer’s day. 


III. 
It was the day when labours cease ;—= 
The day of holiness and peace, 
Which gives the peasant of the soil 
Sweet respite from his weekly toil, 
The joys of tranquil ease to know, 
And bless the hand from which they flow. 
How oft amid the cares of life, 
Its noise, its business, and its strife, 
Does that sure hope of Sabbath rest, 
Calm the tired limb and throbbing breast ! 
How oft has meek Contentment’s child, 
Found the lone hour of toi] beguil’d, 


Se cheerily it pass’d away, 
In thinking of the Sabbath day! 
For then his simple soul is free 
For exercise of piety, 
Fervent in hope, subdued in fear, 
And unassuming as sincere. 
And then, oh then, ’tis his to prove 
The precious joys of home and love, 
Joys dear to every child of earth, 
But sweetest by the rustic’s hearth ! 
For some delight in slothful ease, 
Some follow Wealth’s or Glory’s call,— 
The peasant’s luxuries are these, 
His only wealth, his pride, his all! 


IV. 

And this had been the welcome dawn, 
And now the wish’d for joys were giv’'n:— 
Each cottager that happy morn 
Had paid his grateful vows to Heav'n ; 
By the shrill bell’s harmonious peal 
Assembling in the house of prayer, 
His past offences to bewail, 
And seek the mercy proffer’d there. 
And now beneath the setting sun, 
The Christian’s course of duty run, 
Blithe mirth and harmless frolic meet, 
And throng the peaceful village street. 
Beside his jasmine-tufted door 

See yon grey patriarch, reading loud 
Some moving tale of sacred lore, 

The wonder of the list’ning crowd. 
His wife is sitting at his side— 

His children climb their father’s knce— 
Oh, where can happiness abide ! 

Unless in such a home it be ? 
Can Guilt, I cried, can envious Pain 

Pollute a scene so fair as this, 
Or here does Innocence remain— 

Sweet Innocence, and tranquil bliss ? 


v. 
Why fell yon volume to the ground ? 
Why droops the Sire? why crowd they 

round ? 

That Sire had once a daughter fair, 
With laughing eyes and flaxen hair, 
Blithe as the merry bounding roe, 
And spotless as the virgin snow. 
And now she sleeps the tomb within, 
Victim of treachery and sin !— 
Perchance a passage in the book, 
Perchance a word, or tender look, 
Recall’d the memory of his child, 
E’en so she spuke, e’en so she smiled! 


VL 
Sweet Innocence !—oh! ’tis a name,— 
A lingering, flickering, flying flame, 
A vision Earth shall never see, 
A shadow of futurity ! 
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And Happiness! a gorgeous prize, 

Ifung dazzling still before our eyes, 

And ever seen, and ever sought, 

And often grasped, but never caught! 

For this the Warrior wades through 
blood, 

For this he braves the stormy flood, 

And danger’s thousand shapes defies, 

But still the faithless tempter flies. 

The votaries of Fame and Health, 

The slaves of Pleasure and of Wealth, 

All seek the port which none may gain, 

All toil for bliss, but toil in vain, 

And waste the narrow span of life 

In fond pursuit and endless strife. 


VII. 

Yet well I ween that Patriarch grey 
Has trod a surer path than they,— 
And well I ween when life is o’er, 

The phantom Hope shall cheat no more, 
But Heav'n’s own happiness shall prove 
The Christian’s blest reward above. 
Oh! high and glorious is the meed, 

And peaceful ave the ways which lead 
To that sure haven! joy shall come 

A welcome guest to Virtue’s home, 

For she can scatter rose and gem 

On sorrow’s thorny diadem. 

Then how can Man be led astray, 

So mild a mistress to betray ; 

And at his soul’s immortal price, 

Buy Misery, the child of Vice? 


VIII. 

Musing I stood ;—and as I spake, 

I marked with pensive eye 

Beside me in the tangled brake, 

A wild-flower clustering high. 

Its dark and glossy leaves were spread 

In graceful arches round my head, 

The twisted thorns among, 

And scarlet fruit and purple bloom, 

With rich festoons of sweet perfume, 

The glittering branches hung. 

Oh, who with steadfast gaze could view 

That tempting loveliness of hue, 

Nor feel as very children do?— 

Yet many a step which once was light 
Upon the village green, 

But for that fruit which shines so bright, 
Might still adorn the scene. 
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And many a brother who was fair 
And pure as aught forgiv’n, 
But for the smiles which Sin can wear, — 
Had been a saint in Heav'n! 
* * a a 
The sun had sunk behind the hill,— 
The village revelry was still ;— 
When through thechurchyard home I wen:t 
On solemn thoughts intent 
Among the silent dead, 
And felt, that in that very spot, 
—A little time,—it matters not, 
Hours, days, or years,—and I shall be 
To others what they are to me, 
And in as cold a bed !— 
Upon that awful mystery 
Of life and death I ponder’d, 
And my weak spirit wonder’d 
How things like these should be. 


IX. 
I sat upon a rustic seat, 
And in the rank grass at my feet, 
Within a floweret’s germ, 
There lay a little worm: 
And in a silken cell, 
The little worm did dwell, 
Clothed in a scaly shell, 
Without a sound or breath, 
As motionless as death.— 
Once in another form, 
That cold and torpid worm, 
Among the leaves around, 
His food and pastime found. 
And in another form, 
That cold and torpid worm 
Translated to the skies, 
All beautiful shall rise, 
Soaring on purple wing, 
Companion of the spring. 


x. 

The silent lesson did restore 

My wavering faith which shook before ; 
And shadowed in the insect’s span, 

I read the fate of man. 

Like him we live—like him we come 
To the same cold and narrow home.— 
And oh! when [I arise like thee, 
Blessed insect! may it be 

Soaring on a wing as bright, 

To the realms of endless light! 
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ST STEPIIEN’S DAY. 
- BY GEORGE ‘TREVOR. 


Ho! follow me! follow me! 
Gather to the trump of Ged! 
Over land and over sea 
Flies my battle-shout abroad ; 
Bright my sword is gleaming, 
Wide my banner streaming. 
Full of faith and strong in heart, 
Brothers! bear a brother’s part! 


By the symbol of your vows, 
By the grace which it imparts, 
By the Cross upon your brows, 
And the Sprrir in your hearts, 
Seal’d of every nation ! 
Heirs of Christ’s salvation! 
In the name that bows your knee, 
Israel, up! follow me! 


Warrior! tell us who art thou, 
Calling us to deeds of might ? 
Where the hand that on thy brow 
Placed that diadem of light? 
Stranger! speak thy story! 
What thy deeds of glory ? 
What thy claim on God’s elect, 
Where thou wouldst their steps direct ? 


First of that bright host was I, 

Who for Jesu gave their lives : 
Curist—whe gave me strength to die, 
Curtst this fame and glory gives. 

Still his Cross upbearing, 
Triumphs high declaring, 
All I summon—summon thee ! 
Soldier of Christ! follow me! 


Faithful martyr! now we know 
Why thy visage beams with light, 
Far as light thy words shall go, 
Gathering all her sons to fight. 
Spread thy banner o’er us! 
Blow thy trump before us! 
Warrior! shout thine ancient cry— 
Curist! our King! our victory ! 


Lo! we follow even to death, 
Helm’d* with life, in right array’d, 
Raise the shield of dauntless faith! 
Bear the Spirit’s beaming blade! 
Christ is our reliance! 
Bid the Fiend defiance ! 
Raise the Cross! True Saint—we sce! 
On! we follow—follow thee! 





* “ Having on the breastplate of righteousness . . . Above all, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ; and 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word ef Gud,” 
—Ephesians, ch, vi. ver. 14, 16, and 17, 
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THE EPIPHANY. 
BY GEORGE TREVOR. 
Srar of glory! brightly streaming, 
Welcome, oh! thou blessed star! 
a Star that erst, serenely beaming, 
Led the wise men from afar! 
Thou their wandering footsteps leddest, 
Star of glory! Planet mild! 
Till thy heavenly light thou sheddest 
O’er the holy—blessed Child! 


Holy Father! Thou who gavest 
Them that light and grace to see! 
Holy Son! oh, Christ, who savest 
All that look for light to thee! 
Holy Spirit! ever-pouring 
Grace on them that seek aright! 
Grant us, Lorp, with hearts adoring, 
Still to walk with thee in light! 





MERRY ENGLAND. 


“ Merry Enctanp!” what a picture do these simple words recall! 
Hamlets nestling in the shelter of the old ancestral hall ; 

Tower and spire, and park and palace, halls whose hospitable door 
Never yet repell’d the weary, never closed against the poor. 


Bands of yeomen brave and loyal, nobles courteous, frank, and free, 
Fearless rulers, firmly blending gentleness with dignity ; 

Peaceful days, when old Religion, like a silver-circling band, 

Clasp’d alike round prince and peasant, bound in one accord the land. 


In their pew beside their household, Squire and Lady duly seen, 
Blithesome looks at fair and market, lightsome dance on village green ; 
Winter nights where kindly neighbours pass’d the harmless jest or tale, 
While the fagot’s cheerful crackle thaw’d the old October ale! 


Ruddy children gaily whooping underneath the ancient oak, 

Hoary woods around them ringing to their father’s stalwart stroke ; 
Sunny slopes, where busy sickles sparkled through the golden grain, 
And from darkening lanes at evening sportive laugh of maid or swain. 


Still the land is fair as ever, still tlie sun’s departing glow 

Lies as bright on spire and turret, lingering there as loth to go;— 
But the sunshine of the spirit, trusting heart and open brow— 
Whither have they all departed? “ Merry England,” where art thou ? 


See through yonder blazing city, riot, blood, and plunder rave ; 
Europe’s saviour scarce escaping death from those he fought to save ; 
Startled streets, whose mournful echoes render back the battle’s din, 
Flying crowds and charging horsemen! Peace abroad—but war within. 


Where the faith that with a glory wreathed the Monarch’s sacred crown? 
Wliere the ties that link’d the lowly with the loftiest Peer’s renown ? 
Where the reverence, deep and holy, which on lawn and ermine saw 
God’s own stamp, and in their wearers, loved Religion—fear’d the law ? 


Altars spurn’d and thrones insulted, order scoff’d at, laws defied— 
Factious subjects, dastard rulers, shifting with the shifting tide— 
Doubtful present,—darker future! Anxious heart and clouded brow, 
These are now thine alter’d features—Mournful England, such art thou! 
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The Radical. 


THE RADICAL. 


I've been for more than twenty years what snarling people call, 
For want of some more hateful name, a thorough Radical. 

I’ve paid my taxes grudgingly, and clamour’d at my fate, 

Which thus compels me to uphold a useless Church and State— 
A State, with luxury o’ergrown—a Church of pride and sloth ; 
Why, if [could indulge my will, I would abolish both. 

I have attended every mob, and held that doctrine right 

Which in the people concentrates the sov’reignty of might. 

I've bid my auditors be bold, and shew the rich and great, 

That they alone can constitute the sinews of the State. 

I’ve rail’d against all nobles, as a selfish greedy race, 

Who study to enrich themselves by Itunting after place. 

I have denounced the landlords as a close hard-fisted band, 
Who make bread dear by keeping up monopolies in land. 

1 have deseribed the magistrates as men who only draw 

A certain sum to violate, and not uphold, the law. 


‘1 have condemn’d the Army, as a force that is maintain’d, 


By which the people’s rights can be at any time restrain’d ; 
Yet notwithstanding all the zeal and ardour I have shewn, 
I’ve not a shilling in the world that I can call my own. 

No dealings have my friends with me—I[ know no reason why, 
That they profess my sentiments, and are so very shy. 
There’s not a tradesman who will give me credit for a day, 
For if he can’t get paid at once, he takes his goods away. 
And thus neglected by my friends, and hated by my foes, 
There’s little left for me to do but ponder o’er my woes. 
And wicked Tories laugh and say, [ need not want for pelf, 
For he who thinks all others rogues, will die a rogue himself. 





SUMMER EVE. 


How sweet at summer eve, 
By grassy bank or cleve, 
At lazy length upon the soft turf thrown, 
To scan the silent solitudes, 
The peaceful outspread woods, 
And fields with golden flowers freshly strewn. 


Haply we then may hear 
Come stealing on our ear 
Some wild unearthly melody, 
First in disorder’d notes, 
Like the strain that floats 
As o’er the harp-strings playful breezes die. 


Then with a deeper tone, 
Fuller and fuller grown, 
It swells and falls, and swells and melts away, 
Then, as though hurrying back, 
Loth to forsake its track, 
Again we faint with joy to hear the magic lay. 


Sooth, many a chur] is found, 
Who ne’er hath trod such ground, 
And little recks of such wild minstrelsy, 
. And of such legend deems 
As wandering madness’ dreams, 
Or counts those pensive tones the leafy forest’s sigh. 
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But we, whom fancy leads 
Mid hills and flowery meads, 
Flying the smoky haunts of hackney’d man, 
Steadfast on Nature look, 
And con her as our book, 
And with familiar warmth her chastest beauties scan. 





She, kindling to our love, 
Gives us too well to prove 
How fetter’d to this clay our spirits are ; 
For while our souls upon 
She pours each magic tone, 
And fills with wizard harmony the air,— 


Still our dull eyes are seal’d, 
And round us unreveal’d 
The airy minstrels lead their phantom choir, 
While we entranced recline, 
Taking no thought of time, 
And mounting at each strain in fancy higher. 


But, should a step intrude 
On our deep solitude, 
Sudden we start to weary life again, 
And that strange minstrelsy 
Is silent as the sky, 
We list, and list to catch a note in vain. 


But be intruder far, 
Nor let us dream we are 
The careful denizens of this rude earth, 
The while with ravish’d ears, 
And eyes mantling with tears, 
Of wildest, noblest thoughts we hail the birth. 


What though each banish’d scene, 
Where earliest joys have been, 
Return no more to cheer our blighted way, 
Better thus, in rapt trance, 
On shatter’d hopes to glance, 
Than rear fresh piles again to meet the like decay. 


ORIELENSIS, 
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He who has to manage the Four 
Elements, drives an unruly team, 
linked indeed together, but with very 
opposite propensities; one rearing 
with his head bolt upright in the 
clouds—one spurning the air with his 
heels, and plunging with his nostrils 
to the ground—one still asa pool, and 
the other ever running a heat. It has 
been seen in the last Number of Ma- 

, that Sketcher, fired with the am- 

ition of Phaeton, mounted the sky, 
and whirled away to the zodiac, de- 
scended in safety, and was kindly 
received by the blessed Earth on 
her most mossy cushion; fanned 
cool by her many waving branches, 
as naturally as if performed after 
frequent rehearsal at the Amphi- 
theatre. Pictor and I were so plea- 
sed with the wood, that we made an 
appointment to meet on a certain 
day at the ferry, for the purpose of 
renewing our visit ; and here we are 
at the foot of the woods, at the en- 
trance to “ Nightingale Valley.” We 
stood some time admiring a vessel 
that several boats were towing up 
the river. A sudden gleam shot ra- 
pidly across the scene, as if to greet 
and welcome home the jaded crea- 
ture, as, wearily, with her white cord- 
age bleached amid the toil and peril 
of other climes and wildernesses of 
waters, she suffered herself to be led 
to the haven. “ She returns not will- 
ingly,” said Pictor; “ she is passive 
indeed, but would break away from 
the rocks that frown above her, and 
the narrow bed in which she disdains 
herself to shew sign of motion. Will- 
ingly would she shake her wings to 
the breeze, and, with a stately bend, 
toss indignantly the muddy tide be- 
hind her, and be off like a soaring 
bird, slowly and stately, to the home 
of her affection, the ocean she has 
left. But she has no power.” 

Sketcher.—It is the passiveness of 
the dolphin irretrievably caught, 
and out of his element. 

Pictor.—Is she not like some 
young romantic ward brought back 
by her unromantic and obdurate 
guardians, without rest, and dishe- 
velled, from her fruitless voyage of 
love to Gretna, reluctantly; all the 
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while sullenly meditating an early 
escape from the dull home and dis- 
cipline to which they are leading 
her. There is no joy in her; there isa 
look of weariness, mistrust, and dis- 
like about her; you never could 
compare her to the bee bringing 
home honey to the hive, or the swal- 
low returning from over-seas to her 
well-remembered nest under the 
eaves. 

Sketcher.—A vessel is a positively 
living and sensitive creature to the 
eye of poetical faith—“a thing of life.” 

Pictor.—Poetical faith! Does it 
not embrace all Creation? What is 
there real that we can view as real, 
independent of the mind’s colour- 
ing and the mind’s faith? No, every 
thing has its colour and character 
from this Faith, which alone stamps 
it with individuality and truth. 

Sketcher.—And perhaps you would 
say that Poetical Faith is the best and 
great colourist, that bestows a moral 
harmony and propriety on all things— 

Pictor.—And with a consciousness 
of this power, dares to soar into 
every region of created nature. 

Shetcher.—But I am afraid we are 
soaring out of our element. 

Pictor.— Our capacities cannot 
reach Realities; we make to our- 
selves appearances, and not all of us 
the same. The great Revelations of 
God are but demands upon a Faith 
which is not all ours, but which we 
partly borrow from above. There is 
a mystery in every thing and about 
every thing, that our minds may ex- 
ercise end sport themselves withal, 
as a preparation of the faculties for 
the enlargement which is their ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Pictor paused — and we walk- 
ed some distance without speak- 
ing. Our path at first led us be- 
tween trees of a somewhat wild 
growth, that so shot up and sent 
their upper branches across, as to 
conceal the character of the place 
we were entering, (and in this was 
the charm of expectation.) To the 
right, amidst a continuation of these 
trees, there was asmall shady recess, 
formed originally by the wearing 
away of, and loosening, the larger 
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fragments of rock from the very base 
of the hill, that rose covered, and 
mostly hid, with foliage, and by a 
dip in the ground from the path. 
The masses of rock that had been 
cast off, were green with moss and 
light leafage; and the remains of a 
wall, covered with ivy, uniting with 
them, gave the idea of the spot having 
once been chosen by some recluse. 
It was in colour and form admir- 
ably adapted for “ a little lowly her- 
mitage ;” but there was no water 
“that welled forth alway,” to help 
the delusion. Few perhaps have 
ever sketched here — there is so 
little form, so little display of object 
to make shew; yet I have often sat 
down in the path and look’d into it; 
for it is a little world in itself, it is 
so unobtrusively complete, that I 
have thought it the more my own, as 
it escapes general observation. Cu- 
riosity to see what lies beyond the 
screen of trees is its protection from 
intrusion. Emerging from this screen 
of trees, we came to a small open 
space just large enough to shew us, 
on the left, high grey rocks, beauti- 
fully rising and crowned with trees, 
their height may be about 200 feet ; 
though generally precipitous, they 
were broken here and there by led- 
ges, from which young shoots shot 
out their foliage, and their boughs 
gracefully bent over the rocks be- 
low. To the right was the hill whose 
broken base, as I described, formed 
the little hermitage scene. This hill 
was more slanting, covered with un- 
derwood and a few larger trees, but 
contrasted with the opposite side by 
the entire absence of projecting 
rocks. The summits of each side 
are old encampments; that on the 
left exhibits still remains of exten- 
sive wall-work. The sketching 
ground described in my last, lay to 
the right. On the left, but at some 
distance, descending from the sum- 
mit towards the river, is a very pic- 
turesque, though not large cavern ; 
the spot is very secluded; I think 
this is seldomseen. The path led us 
across this short open space, where 
it passes among low brushwood, and 
soon away among the higher trees 
that enrich the ascent of the valley 
to the top. Where the path enters 
the brushwood, we stopped to look 
back. The view was striking, and 
in composition almost a picture. 
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You look back to the trees you have 
passed, and still near you—you can 
scarcely see light through them. The 
winding of the path into their shade 
is nicely indicated. On each side 
are the rocks and hill I have de- 
scribed, but the terminations of both ; 
and from the rocky side, now seen in 
profile, there are very beautiful 
young graceful trees thrown out, 
beech and ash; the hill on the other 
side appears less covered at the 
point where it terminates to the eye, 
but directly above the tops of the 
trees, by which you enter, rises St 
Vincent’s rock, about 300 feet from 
the river, which is between it and 
the spectator. This rock is finely 
coloured, is yellow or greyish, as 
the sky may affect it, but it is most- 
ly seen light against the sky. Some 
way down is a cavern, now not at 
all accessible ; in my childhood days 
Ihave been in it—but the attempt 
was dangerous, and the possibility 
of access has been judiciously re- 
moved. This cavern is called Giant’s 
Hole. There is something wanting 
in the whole scene. You are too 
much shut in by a wall, as it were, 
and yet without positive confine- 
ment, to render that the complete 
character, for you have ample late- 
ral escape by the course of the 
river. Here, however, the river is 
not seen, but there are no rounding 
and projecting rocks, that even ap- 
pear to go across and unite with St 
Vincent's; and I make no doubt, 
here lies the defect of the scene. 
Somewhere nearer the spot where is 
the view I am taking, I recollect, 
some years ago there was a great 
monumental-looking stone, solitary, 
and directly in the way of the path, 
which wound round it. It gave a 
melancholy impression, and I am not 
sorry it is gone; I suppose the bank 
gave way, and it has been broken, 
and the pathway somewhat altered 
by the change. The scenery here is 
by no means of a melancholy cast, 
though called “ Nightingale Valley ;” 
and it always struck me, that the 
monumental-looking stone ill ac- 
corded with its character. You 
would not wish, in such a scene, to 
be reminded that the happy scene is 
shut out for ever from a former 
possessor or visitant now “ under 
the cold stone.” 

Pictor—Did not Nicolo Poussin 
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make a mistake of this kind in his 
Arcadia, which should have beena 
scene of happiness? Is there not a 
monumental inscription to this ef- 
fect ? “I too was an Arcadian.”— 
Thus shewing the end of all things, 
just where poetical faith would per- 
suade you things are to have no 
end. 

Shetcher.—Yes, it is inconsistent 
—but not more absurd than the me- 
lancholy music, the bemoaning ele- 
giac prose tune, with which Johnson 
describes his “ Happy Valley.” The 
words, including their arrangement, 
and the things they are meant to re-~ 
present, any thing but agree. The 
painter and author must take care 
that the tone, the music of every 
piece, be agreeable to the subject. 
A green, yellow, melancholy, drizzly 
weeping Arcadia is no Arcadia at 
all. Now I took up this morn- 
ing the “ Prince of Abyssinia,” and 
it struck me, an illustration of tone, 
or tune, if you like the term better, 
in painting, might be drawn from 
the melancholy music with which 
old Samuel drones out the de- 
scription of his “ Happy Valley,” 
so 1 put the volume in my pocket. 
Hear the sombre AZolian. “From 
the mountains on every side, rivulets 
descended that filled all the valley 
with verdure and fertility, and form- 
ed a lake in the middle, inhabited 
by fish of every species, and fre- 
quented by every fowl whom nature 
has taught to dip the wing in water. 
This lake discharged its superflui- 
ties by a stream which entered a 
dark cleft of the mountain, on the 
northern side, and fell with dreadful 
noise from precipice to precipice, 
till it was heard no more. The sides 
of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were 
diversified with flowers; every blast 
shook spices from the rocks, and 
every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the 
grass, or browse the shrub, whether 
wild or tame, wandered in this ex- 
tensive circuit, secured from beasts 
of prey by the mountains which con- 
fined them. On one part were flocks 
and herds feeding in the pastures, 
on another, all the beasts of the chase 
frisking in the lawns; the sprightly 
kid was bounding on the rocks, the 
subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, 
and the solemn elephant reposing in 
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the shade. All the diversities of the 
world were brought together, the 
blessings of nature were collected, 
and its evils extracted and excluded.” 

Pictor. Enough, enough! yet how 
often do we hear this passage quoted 


as beautiful. But we know that it is 
no sketch from nature, for he never 
heard a waterfall making “ a dread- 
ful noise from precipice to precipice 
till it was heard no more.” I have 
gone pretty far sketching, and never 
found one so civilly walking off, and 
holding his tongue when he was bid. 
There is not a frisk or bound in kid 
or beast, they do it as awkwardly as 
Samuel himself, under the tuition 
and fiddie of Bozzi. If in such a 
place there would be any bounding, 
frisking, and running, it would be to 
get away from some such a bore as 
Melac, a fellow that would carve his 
walking stick into a death’s head, or 
memento mori. The whole scene must 
have been suggested by a drop-scene 
at a theatre, before that department 
fell into good hands. 

Sketcher. Nor do I think it will be 
any excuse to say, the picture is the 
whole story, and therefore that every 
part should have the melancholy 
drone and dole. Here the Happy 
Valley was the picture, and, like 
Ariosto’s description of Alcina’s gar- 
dens, it ought to have been enticing, 
and fresh, sunny, and gloriously 
happy. ' 

We were now among the higher 
trees, in our way up the pass, which 
became narrower, and of more 
gentle character. Near the top we 
turned suddenly to the right, and 
amidst fragments of rock, bound 
with fantastic roots, and moss-cover- 
ed, we reached the green amphithea- 
tre, the encampment, where, in my 
descent, described in my last, I 
found Pictor. We could not resist 
diverging into the first dell, (though 
we had determined the second to be 
our day’s study,)—and there we 
stood awhile in silence to admire the 
beautiful rock. We then dipped 
lower down, and looked back upon 
it. The mass is very fine from this 
point of view, the trees growing out 
of the very rock near the summit, 
which is crowned again with others, 
all umbrageously shedding a green 
light below. The dark boles shoot 
up in most graceful rising, throwing 
out boldly their large branches to- 
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wards the centre of the scene, their 
more tender boughs towards the ex- 
tremity of each branch most sweetly 
bending, and, as the sunbeams pass- 
ed through the transparent leaves, 
apparently dropping emeralds upon 
the earth’s bosom. Sky, it may be 
said, there was none, for the light 
only came through the entangling 
foliage of the trees, here close, and 
locking each other, but the light was 
warm and strong that was shed 
through one or two openings ; it was 
like the light that beams through 
painted pane, arrested in its passage 
by the inward sanctity, and resting 
on the tranquil figure of some glory- 
painted saint. The eye did not long 
rest here, but followed the continua- 
tion of the rock towards its descent; 
the interchanging colours of green, 
and brown, and dark purple hue, 
blending with all the projections, and 
deep receding passages among ivy 
and dark holes, discovered amid dim 
rocks, supplied innumerable parts 
and detail, which the eye passed on 
to the fancy, and fancy to the store- 
house of memory for future use. 

Immediately before us was a larger 
accumulation of fragments of rock, 
but slightly covered with leafage as 
of recent fall. Pictor looked at this 
with some interest. 

Sketcher. 1 should have been de- 
lighted to have been within the sight 
and sound, when that rent from the 
parent rock took place. 

Pictor. 1 cannot but view it with a 
feeling of thankfulness for a mercy. 
You see that brown mossy stone 
with the branch of an uptorn ash 
partly resting on it; all this “ con- 
fusion worse confounded” must 
have passed over it. The day before 
this fell, I was making a large co- 
loured sketch on that very stone, and 
I think there must be now some pen- 
cils of mine buried under the ruins ; 
had I been there the succeeding day, 
it is hardly possible I should have 
escaped. 

Sketcher. This comes of your poe- 
tical incantations. I shall indeed 
fear your company, if you can thus 
bring down the Fairy’s house over 
our heads. There was a quarrel 
perhaps between your Echo and his 
sister Nun Silence, and they threw 
stones—But perhaps they would 
have spared you for your compli- 
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** O gloriosi spirti degli boschi, 

O Echo.” 

Pictor. The remembrance of this 
awakens in me a higher feeling than 
romance: it shewed me the power 
that could crush me as a worthless 
atom, and the mercy that can pre- 
serve me to fulfil the ends of my 
being. 

Sketcher. I have received a letter 
from my old friend, Sylvanus the 
Happy: a letter of remonstrance. 
He is sadly afraid that a whole un- 
hallowed and unhallowing crew will 
burst into this innocent domain, and 
haunt these woods with their ungen- 
tle presence; and would that I should 
desist from giving these descriptions 
in Maga. All Fairy-laud, he says, 
will be enclosed, and subdivided by 
brick walls, and not so much as a 
flower-garden left for King Oberon. 
He adds, that hitherto he has hid in 
his bosom all knowledge of this sce- 
nery, and carefully concealed it from 
the press, lest it should be first vul- 
garized, and then destroyed. Now, 
I think your adventure and peril 
will be an excellent “ preventive 
check.” So Maga shall have it for 
my old friend’s sake. 

Pictor. Sylvanus the Happy !— 
I know him well. Many a day has 
he charmed me in these very woods 
with his discursive ingenious inven- 
tive talk. Old with the sage pro- 
priety of years, and young in the 
undying vigour of his bright fancy, 
goodness, kindness, benevolence, lie 
seated so within him, that all his 
thoughts pass their moulding and 
colouring before they find utterance 
in his tongue; and rapid are they 
too. Each discourse of his is a ro- 
sary, better than ever was blessed 
by Pope; and the bigger beads are 
but his patron saints,—genius and 
benevolence, keeping all together ~ 
on the same string. The crow’s feet 
about his eyes, that sparkle with the 
beams the fire of imagination within 
sends into them, seem rather the 
avenues for delight to enter,—lines 
delicately painted in by the hand of 
mirth, than the stronger marked 
passages and ruts wherein the vexa- 
tious pigmy, Care, drives to and fro 
his incessant wheels. 

Sketcher. He is one— 

“ In quem manca ruit semper Fortuna.” 
With whom Fortune may run a tilt an 
she will, 
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He would never step out of his way 
to pick up a trouble ; but if it jostled 
against him, he would take off his 
hat to it, entreat as much civility 
as possible, and bid it part company 
at its earliest convenience. 

Pictor. We were a happy frater- 
nity that were wont to visit these 
woods together. Two are no more; 
and we do not meet as we did. 

Shetcher. Perhaps I have more 
cause to lament on that score than 
you. Now are we under the influ- 
ence of thescene. The skyis darker; 
clouds are passing over our heads, 
and deepening the sombre tones, 
and the light is removed from the 
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young and playful foliage that shone 
out, making all that was sober the 
more recede: now all is more blend- 
ed under one tone. To avert this, 
draw upon your memory for its more 
cheerful and refreshing stores, or 
on your imagination for objects less 
real, to “sickly o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” 

Pictor. 1 will draw on both; (then 
searching his portfolio)—I always 
bring these old matters with me, as 
sketches made from nature, that I 
may again attach on the spot to their 
own locality. Here, then, is a de- 
scription of our delight: sing it to 
what tune you please— 


SONG. 
Merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree; 
For there is not a man of us all 
That harbours a thought, but what he ought, 
In a heart devoid of gall. 


Merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree, 
As ever were lark or thrush; 

For we joke and we pun, and bask in the sun, 
All brethren of the brush. 


Merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree ; 
For we laugh, till each his head 

Throws back on the sheen of the costly green 
That Nature has widely spread. 


Merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree ; 
The scholar go thumb his books— 

The miser his bags and his sordid rags— 
We to our green, green nooks. 


The king to his court, the soldier his fort— 
The farmer go handle his beeves; 

But merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree, 
Under the twinkling leaves. 


Fancy might have attributed a 
power of incantation to the rhymes; 
for sunshine returned, and touched 
every leaf with brilliancy again, and 
lighted up the whole scene with 
cheerfulness. Instead of crossing 
the ridge into the next dell, we pre- 
ferred entering it from above, and 
therefore reascended. We sat upon 
the green edge, looking into the 
depth below us. For a while Pictor 
seemed absorbed in his recollections 
of past scenes and days. This, said 
he, waving his hand to the small 
space around us, was many a time 
our refectory. On one occasion, our 


party being rather more numerous 
than usual, and having found some 
young culprits in the woods mis- 
chievously destroying, we took the 
whim of constituting one of the party 
master of the feast—king of the 
revels. We fixed upon our friend 
Rex. He was old enough to be 
sage, and sage enough to play the 
boy—of nice discriminating percep- 
tion and sure taste. We regularly 
installed him; and I was poet on 
the occasion,—for which he made 
me his laureat. Here are the lines: 
they remind me of the man, as they 
do vividly of the scene— 
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Oberon ’s king in his fairy ring— 
But who shall be King of our company ? 
Give him the staff that can wisely laugh 
Merrily, merrily, merrily. 


(All making obeisance.) 
Then fiat Lex, and vivat Rex— 
We bow to the sway of his royal hand; 
By title inherent, Viceroy, Vicegerent, 
And Lord-lieutenant of Fairy Land. 


And see his large brow unwrinkled now, 
And his eyes contract to their twinkling tone, 
As if Wisdom there was shutting out Care, 
And lighting the lamps of Mirth alone. 


And his mouth has a play, as if it should say— 
Thus, thus I decree our greenwood law; 
Join all merry men of the rock and glen 
In the laugh till it shake your sides—ha! ha! 


Hark! the rocks around re-echo the sound, 
And proclaim him King of our company; 
And the trembling reed, and the veriest weed, 

Shall rejoice beneath his sovereignty. 


Then fiat Lex, and vivat Rex— 
We bow to the sway of his royal hand; 
By title inherent, Viceroy, Vicegerent, 
And Lord-lieutenant of Fairy Land. 


‘** That, indeed,” continued Pictor, 
“was a white day; blessed Nature 
never put her children to bed in 
happier moods than she did us, and 
gave her last most glorious maternal 
sunshiny smile at parting, as if she 
herself were more than ordinarily 
delighted with their merry gambols. 
How wonderful is it, that the Eye 
whose providence directs the motion 
of every world and system of worlds 
in the magnificent immensity of his 
scheme, should at the same time look 
down upon us poor few insignificant 
creatures, and in such sequestered 
nook as this provide for our happi- 
ness, by preparing and blessing all 
without and within us with gifts to 
bestow and capacity to receive!” 

Sketcher. And not the least bless- 
ing, the power and privilege of being 
thankful,—the boon which givesazest 
to, and at the same time sanctifies, 
every pleasure. 

Pictor. No one was better ac- 
quainted with Bird, the Academician, 
than yourself. Did he often accom- 
pany you to these woods ? 


879 
( Two last repeated.) 
(Two last repeated.) 
( Two last repeated.) 
Skhetcher. No; but seldom. He 


would delight in them when here; 
but they had little real communion 
with his genius; he would not seek 
them for themselves. He was per- 
haps scarcely ever here without a 
party ; and then it was for the party, 
to disengage himself even from art, 
for the sake of social mirth,—yet 
perhaps pleased that he was not to- 
tally disengaged from art; the bond 
here was one of light affection; de- 
manded no care, no thought. He 
was a child in the liberty it gave 
him, and sported and coquetted with 
art, frisking it away into a thousand 
wild vagaries, like a child, ever more 
laughingly joyous as it is fugitive in 
pretended liberty from its smiling 
mother’s arms, ever held out to re- 
ceive back the sportive wanderer. 
He rambled about them, but not 
alone; he was no melancholy 
Jacques, but one of the merriest of 
the “ copartners in exile.” 

Pictor. You knew him well. 

Shketcher. Perhaps few better. He 
was an interesting character in many 
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respects. Allan Cunningham has 
thought him worth “a life” among 
his British artists. And I cannot but 
regret that he did not think it worth 
his while to collect materials from 
those who did know him; there is 
little of Bird in the Life. 

Pictor. The professional biogra- 
pher has to deal with strange mate- 
rials; they are either furnished by 
friends or enemies, and he cannot 
thoroughly depend upon them. If, 
on either side, he strip them of sup- 

osed exaggeration, the facts become 

is own invention ; and to steer be- 
tween opposite facts is not necessa- 
rily to go in the line of truth: For 
there are more roads than three a 
_ may walk in the course of his 
ife. 

Sketcher. Allan Cunningham is a 
very amusing and original writer, 
but—and Ido not know, as this world 
goes, that I do not like him the bet- 
ter for it—he is a man of prejudice 
and partiality. His Lives of Sir Jo- 
shua and Wilson created in me a 
distrust; what did that become when 
my poor friend’s Life came out ? 

Pictor. Allan is certainly unfair 
to Sir Joshua; he evidently dislikes 
him for his courtly sedate dignity, 
his ex-cathedra air. There are no 
facts set down and proved to justify 
a charge of malignity against the 
President. Sir Joshua’s remarks 
upon Wilson’s Niobe were perfectly 
just. The composition speaks its 
own defects plainly, and justifies the 
critic. Heathen fable is of a classic, 
antiquated date, that suited not Wil- 
son. But the worst is, the taking 
up hearsay from servants, to throw 
a charge of meanness on the Presi- 
dent. This is unworthy a biogra- 
pher; and I cannot but think the 
good Allan was herein a little for- 
getful of himself. 

Sketcher. Yes; and there issome- 
thing of this kind still more repre- 
hensible in his Life of Bird. Twice 
in the work he brings the most hea- 
vy charges of meanness and hollow- 


heartedness against the citizens of © 


Bristol, which he ushers in with 
quotations—base quotations—from 
Savage and Lovell; and really rest- 
ing upon what? “ Concerning the 
picture of the Death of Eli,” says 
he, “a curious story was circula- 

.’ Forgetting, before he had 
written half a dozen lines, that it 
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was only a curious story circulated, 
he proceeds to state the whole as a 
fact. Now, it would have been but 
common fairness to have ascertain- 
ed the truth, or to have passed the 
idle tale sub silentio. But, without 
entering into the little detail of cir- 
cumstances, [ will aver—and there is 
no one was more at the time ac- 
quainted with all the facts accom- 
panying Bird’s picture transactions 
than myself—that there is no truth in 
any statement that he was illiberal- 
ly treated. That poor Bird himself 
might have sometimes thought so, I 
will not deny, for I have often com- 
bated the matter with him; but he 
was a singular man, sensitive and ir- 
titable on some points, and made to 
believe any thing by the excitement 
of his vanity. Flatterers might have 
persuaded him in five minutes, (I 
speak more particularly of the last 
few years of his life,) that he was 
not treated as he merited, and that 
his best friends were his enemies. 
It is very well to enlarge upon the 
patronage of art, and to be so unrea- 
sonable as to expect by the bare ti- 
rade to ingraft upon the minds of 
very honest, worthy, excellent men, 
a high feeling for art, and the liberal 
encouragement, which may be out of 
keeping with the whole scope and 
education of their lives. But it is 
nevertheless unjust and unreason- 
able. They are not princes and 
dukes, with leisure to cultivate their 
tastes to that point; nor have they 
generally the princely means. And 
many that bought birds, pictures, 
(and, observe, to their credit, before 
he was known and approved by pub- 
lic estimation,) were men whose 
means the world would not think 
very highly of. Some were poor; 
and be it recollected that it was, af- 
ter all, in Bristol that his genius was 
fostered, brought out, for at first 
there it was of very humble preten- 
sions. The fact is, more has been 
made of Bird’s genius than was right 
to make of it; it was not of that com- 
manding character to argue stupidity 
that it was not instantly acknow- 
ledged and bowed to. I loved the 
man, and for his genius; but yet 
least for his genius. I consider, and 
I speak with full knowledge of his 
life, that Bristol treated Bird fairly, 
honourably, and liberally. I know, 
in his latter days, when he was in 
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distress, and in a state of debility 
that afforded little hope of repay- 
ment, he asked a loan of L.500 from 
a Bristol merchant, and it was in- 
stantly supplied to him without a 
question aboutsecurity: and perhaps 
this Bristol merchant did not order 
a picture of Bird; perhaps he did 
not value his pictures; perhaps he 
thought Bird knew he did not value 
them; and I am not ashamed to 
maintain that there was really a 
more liberal, delicate feeling in the 
estimation of the man than the artist. 
He would not wound one whom he 
admitted to the familiar intercourse 
of his friendship by the display of 
patronage, and thereby creating in a 
sensitive mind a feeling of inequali- 
ty. I am not saying that patronage 
always and necessarily is humilia- 
ting, for the artist should feel that he 
too confers; but where there could 
be no deception, and there was no 
pretence of admiration for his works, 
it was far more delicate, and accord- 
ing to true simplicity of character, 
to separate the artist and the man, 
the friend and the patron. A bio- 
grapher should either sift hearsay 
tales, or not mention them. Their 
mention must make some impres- 
sion; and when they are put in as 
it were in frontispiece, and as a tail- 
piece, there is a first and last im- 
pression, each agreeing and sup- 
planted by no other, which remains, 
and therefore becomes part of the 
“ Life,” though resting on nothing 
surer than “a curious tale told,” or at 
best “even credited far from Bristol.” 
“ Three hundred gentlemen of Bris- 
tol,” says Allan Cunningham, “joined 
in the funeral procession of their fa- 
vourite painter, and when the grave 
received his remains, they were so 
much affected with the sight of his 
son—a child of seven years old, who 
was there as chief mourner—that 
they requested leave to bear the ex- 

ense of the interment. This Mrs 

ird, with modesty and good feeling, 
declined. A colder tale is, however, 
told, and even credited far from 
Bristol. Those three hundred gen- 
tlemen, it is said, obtained, with 
much entreaty, Mrs Bird’s permis- 
sion to bury her husband with all the 
honours of the city, and at their own 
expense. The scene was splendid, 
and many were the external symp- 
toms of public woe; but when all 
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was over, the undertaker presented 
his bill to the widow of the painter. 
If this story be true, the sarcasms of 
Savage and Lovell are merciful and 
kind; but I believe it rests on no 
sufficient authority.” Then, have 
we not a right to ask the biographer 
why he did not sift out the authori- 
ty ? and does he think that this last 
salvo will not be taken for irony on 
his part? And observe, it is brought 
as an illustration of the truth of the 
sarcasms of Lovell and Savage, 
quoted in the earlier part of the life, 
and as even making their sarcasms 
mild and merciful. But this is not 
mild—it is merciless. How vexa- 
tious is it to see illiberality in those 
who ought to be really liberal, and 
who treat of the liberal arts! Now, 
to step a little out of the way, I have 
heard a very old gentleman, who 
was, I am sure, liberal, describe this 
Savage, whom he knew well, and 
entertained, and, I believe, assisted, 
as one it was impossible to serve, 
and whom no one could get out of 
his house, till he had exhausted all 
he could get within it, and antong 
- test the patience of the master 
of it. 

Now the biographer has not only 
been careless, where attention ought 
to have been demanded, but he has 
been negligent in the most common 
facts. He tells us that Bird’s father 
was a clothier by trade; that Bird, 
when a child, used to chalk the fur- 
niture, and “ was continually in dis- 
grace with the servant-maids of his 
father’s house, who had to make use 
of their mops and scrubbing-brush- 
es.” Now, l have seen Bird’s father 
when on a visit to Bird, who gave 
him an allowance and maintained 
him till his death, and I have heard 
Bird himself say, that his father was 
a common labouring carpenter, and 
such by appearance I should have 
judged to have been his condi- 
tion—and as to the angry maid-ser- 
vants, I do not suppose the father 
ever kept one. But take not my 
report only—here is a letter from 
his own brother. I will read it to you: 
“ Sir,—I have sent you the informa- 
tion I promised concerning the late 
Edward Bird, R.A., the historical 
painter. He was born in Wolver- 
hampton, on the 12th day of April, 
1772. His father was a carpenter by 
trade. My brother served his ap- 
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pute at Messrs Jones and 
aylor’s, painters and japanners. He 
left this town for Bristol in his 23d 
year, where he resided till his death. 
Yours, respectfully, T. Birp.” 

Now, in addition to this, here is an 
extract of a letter from a gentleman 
of Wolverhampton :—“ I find the fa- 
ther was a carpenter in a very small 
way, and lived in very humble pre- 
mises at the bottom of the Horse 
Fair,” &c. &c. Now I do not think 
my friend, my dear old friend Bird’s 
memory gains any thing by this as- 
sumption of importance. The more 
humble his origin, the more his me- 
rits—the more he owed to his own 
successful efforts, and he did owe a 

ood deal to them; he read, and as 
ar as he could, educated himself, 
gave himself a taste, and, more still 
to his merit, lived to unlearn much 
he had acquired in early life. I 
knew him well, nearly from the day he 
came to Bristol, and, to the day of his 
death, was most intimate with him, 
and estimate him far more for what 
he really was, and did for himself, 
than as if he had had less to do, and 
had been petted with maid-servants 
to follow after him with their brush- 
es. He had to acquire taste, and to 
unlearn much that was contrary to 
oe taste, much that was unrefined. 

e was aware of this—and success- 
ful. But I have omitted to speak of 
the cold-hearted “Three Hundred 
Gentlemen of Bristol,” that horrid 
frigid corps, fit only to stand ghastly 
and dip their feet in the sooty Ache- 
ron, a “grisly band” never to be 
passed over to Elysium. Alas, poor 
ghosts! they are very worthy gen- 
tlemen after all. Now you would, 
from Allan’s “splendid scene,” pic- 
ture them in all the formal and ex- 
pensive trappings of undertaker’s 
woe, scarfs and hat-bands included. 
Three Hundred ! all at the ex- 
pense of the poor widow. Now 
I will venture to assert it is mere 
idle fable. The funeral was not 
costly, owing to the Three Hundred 
Gentlemen ; and as to the widow 

aying, she really had no funds. 

oor Bird’s effects were not equal 
to the demands upon them, and the 
Three Hundred Gentlemen were ex- 
tremely solicitous, not only not to in- 
fringe upon funds—that were not, 
by the by—but to raise funds for the 
benefit of the widow and children ; 
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and to what extent they succeeded, 
the trustees who were appointed for 
the purpose can best tell, but I have 
never heard them say they were ap- 
plied to by the biographer on the 


subject. Poor Bristol! slandered, 
from Savage the savage, to Allan the 
mild; despised as not worth preser- 
ving from conflagration, chosen as 
the scene of bloody rehearsal of the 
revolutionary tragedy—Poor Bristol! 
whose streets have been roaring and 
resounding with the yells of Radical 
frenzy—whose churches, whose ca- 
thedral, whose houses, whose so- 
ber citizens, whose priests, whose 
bishop, were doomed to the knife 
or the flames—what is there in you, 
that you should so differ from all 
other places ? 

Pictor. But, if the biographer has 
been unfortunate in his facts, is he 
correct in the conception of the cha- 
racter of the painter ? 

Sketcher. Certainly not—he is call- 
ed a “wise and a prudent man,” 
one who “loved good order in his 
family, and kept strict discipline 
amongst his children.” Poor Bird ! 
he was naturally one of the most 
amiable men living, but he was cer- 
tainly neither wise nor prudent, nor 
the family disciplinarian. Affection- 
ate-hearted to the utmost extent— 
kind-hearted, generous, benevolent, 
He always gave way to impulses, and 
they were always on the side of 
what was amiable, good, and virtu- 
ous. The story of his sending for 
the physician for the poor woman’s 
child is quite in character, and he 
wasnot the one to tell of these things, 
or I should have heard it from him- 
self. One story I have heard him tell, 
not for the part he played in it, but 
from the whimsicality of the posi- 
tion in which he found himself. I 
think it was in London, he saw a 
great crowd, and heard a great tu- 
mult ; he bustled through it to see 
what it was. To his horror, he saw a 
man lying on the ground insensible, 
and the door of a house, from which 
he had been only partially ejected, 
jammed against his leg up to the 
knee. With great energy Bird fought 


_among the crowd, procured assist- 


ance, aud released the prisoner, and 
was laughed at by the rescued, for 
he had only saved his—wooden leg. 
Bird was naturally so amiable, that 
it was long ere his irritability and 
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sensitiveness had any injurious ef- 
fect upon his mind ; he was simple- 
hearted, and modest, but he had ne- 
ver any very great strength of cha- 
racter; and it is from that infirmity, 
rather than any extraordinary innate 
vanity, that success, unexpected suc- 
cess, and the flattery of friends, were 
too much for him. And of late years 
disease made sad havoc with every 
power within him; the vanity which, 
if not afterwards created, must have 
been very dormant the greater part 
of his life, was made active, at the 
very time he was less able to resist 
it—and it often made him peevish. 
His circumstances, so out of keep- 
ing with his merits, so often held up 
to his eye then willing to behold 
them, made him peevish. Yet even 
in his very last days, sometimes all 
his amiableness would break out in 
natural lustre, gentle, serene, affec- 
tionate ; and as if ashamed of, and 
unequal from debility to a contrary 
conflict, Ihave often seen him then 
burst out into tears. Of the charac- 
ter of his genius his biographer 
speaks more justly—there he had 
his works before him; and he was 
not to be imposed upon by injudi- 
cious friends. It was, as he says, “a 
gentle fire.” His best scenes were 
those of the simple honest dealings 
and ways of more humble and com- 
mon life. Where there was some 
sentiment, some moral good, moral 
beauty and simplicity of character to 
be displayed—such a scene was his 
Village Auction, There was poetry 
in all his pictures of this cast. They 
were subjects on which his mind 
delighted to think and talk ; never 
was man loved innocence for its own 
sake more. That he left this style, 
and attempted grand and scriptural, 
was ever much to be regretted, 
though in some of these he made 
great, and to some extent successful 
efforts. Perhaps his Death of Eli was 
the best, and I will not refuse to take 
to myself my portion of the blame, for 
I did constantly instigate him to the 
attempts. My own taste and feelin 

did not lie much in the walk he ha 

chosen; but I should have judged 
better, before I endeavoured to per- 
suade him to relinquish it. Poor 
Bird! I saw the evil flattery was 
bringing upon him, and blighting his 
genius ; and I fear I was too often, in 
my endeavours to correct its effects, 
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a thorn in his side. Yet I do not be- 
lieve in the end he had one jot less 
sincere affection for me, and that in 
an intercourse of many years it was 
never interrupted. His weakness 
every way near his close became 
painful. I observed to him, when 
painting the Bishops, that he was 
wrong in the perspective of the Col- 
leges—shewed him where he was 
wrong. Hesaw he was wrong—re- 
ferred to his sketch, which he had 
gone to Oxford purposely to take— 
nothing could be more simple than 
the rectifying it. He did not see it, 
and shrank from the difficulty it pre< 
sented to his mind, and in his rest- 
lessness took an expensive journey 
in company with some of his family, 
to make another sketch. He returned. 
The new and the old sketch were the 
same. He might as well have recti- 
fied the error at home—but he could 
not rectify it. Ihave seen him work- 
ing at that picture, and paint in and 
out the same head, put down his pa- 
lette and cry. But the man and his 
genius were not here—the latter had 
departed, the former was departing. 
This is not the record of his genius 
nor of the man, but of my affection- 
ate lamentation over his decay. I 
loved the man—more than I admired 
his genius; not from the defect in 
his genius, for in and for its scale it 
was perhaps gp but from a de- 
fect in myself to see all its merits, 
Allan Cunningham speaks very just- 
ly of his works; mistaking the /jirst, 
heshould have said his second works, 
not his early; they shewed small pro- 
mise of his actual power.— The 
early works of Bird have an original 
and unborrowed air, which mark 
an artist who thought for himself, 
and sought the materials of his pic- | 
tures in the re world around him, 

rather than in the galleries of art. 
In these he was eminently happy; 
and his very success was the cause 
of his after sorrow. A swarm of 
counsellors came round, who per- 
suaded him that fame was the satel- 
lite of fashion, and induced him to 
forsake the modest path to perma- 
nent reputation, and follow the will- 
o’-wisp of pageant-painting, which 
led to the slough of despond, and to 
despair and the grave.” It is a mis- 
take that counsellors persuaded him 
issuaded him, 


but in vain. He was on a visit to 
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myself at Oxford, when the unex- 

cted news arrived that the Prince 

egent had bought his picture ; and 
it was evident then that a revolution 
in his ideas would very probably 
take place. I cannot but think that 
he then conceived the ambition of 
being a more courtly painter. Well! 
shall I put the “Life” in my pocket? 

While I had been giving this ac- 
count, Pictor, who did not at first 
intend to sketch at this spot, finding 
the tale likely to be of some length, 
had begun a study of some broken 
ground, and a few leaves shooting 
out and curiously bending over into, 
and relieved by, the depth of the dell 
which we were about to enter. It 
was a beautiful study; the little 
flower and leaves had a sensitive 
cast about them, they looked enqui- 
ringly into the deep shade, as if 
somehow connected in interest with 
all below. This peculiarity did not 
escape Pictor, who repeated Words- 
worth’s creed ;— 


“ And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


We now entered the dell, and it was 
not long before we came upon a 
very striking scene, which, though 
having something in common with 
others described, was yet in reality 
very different. It is difficult to paint 
a picture in words, and perhaps the 
reader may think I have already 
tired his patience by the attempt. 
But Maga will admit no outlines; I 
have no help for it, therefore, but 
must do my best. Imagine, then, 
you are looking to the centre of the 
piece. You see down through a 

eat depth of deep bluish-grey, yet 
Sending with it so many colours, it 
is difficult to say what it is, but it is 
very dark, and perhaps blue-grey 
prevails; this shade gradually be- 
comes lighter as it approaches the 
sides of the picture, and loses itself 
on the right, where it is approached 
by a golden light of distant illumi- 
nated trees. The right is one of 
these ridges that separate the dells 
from each other ; it has its receding 
parts, out of which grow large trees, 
part of the stems of which only are 
seen throwing themselves out in va- 
rious directions, but more or less 
tending to the centre. This ridge 
terminates abruptly in rock, of no 
great depth, perhaps twenty feet, 
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and is here broken into the fore- 
ground, which forms the passage 
through the dell. At the edge where 
the bluish depth described commen- 
ces, is a fallen trunk stretching its 
length across, and gracefully throw- 
ing upwards the end towards the 
left; thus, in composition, uniting 
the two sides. But the line of the 
bank, or continuation of the fore- 
ground, runs down towards the left 
corner, over which, of a lighter co- 
lour, though falling into the deep 
grey, is a misty distance of wood, 
broken only by the stems of tall 
trees, that rise up boldly from it, and 
spread out their bending branches 
to the right; these are dark, but 
some light slender ones rise up, as 
it were seeking them, and insinua- 
ting their tendril-like boughs among 
the stronger branches, all dropping 
with thick foliage, but playfully and 
lightly edged. On the right there is 
a continuation of the rocky ridge in- 
to the central depth, where it is lost, 
but you see the continuation further 
marked by the tops of brown trees 
that evidently shoot from it below. 
Near the centre, the rock is rather 
abrupt, and out of it there grows a 
cluster of beautiful graceful trees, 
one of which rises up light through 
the whole shade; and nearly half 
way up its smooth and clean bole, it 
is strongly illuminated by a sun-light, 
the same which gilds the back- 
ground over the ridge towards the 
right. This tree and the rock from 
which it grows, form the character 
of the picture; all else is excellent, 
but the more so, because it accords 
with that key to the sentiment. The 
rocks are just the colour to set off 
the greens, of which there is great 
variety, all set off appropriately in 
their different parts by the reds and 
greys of the rock. Imagine the whole 
overarched with foliage, the blue 
sky only seen dotted through it; and 
from the nearest rock in the very 
foreground, a great branch boldly 
thrown to the very centre of the pic- 
ture, with its large leaves as it were 
dropping gold and verdure, dark- 
green, yet transparently illuminated 
at their edges. Moss-covered stones 
are thrown about, and luxuriant 
weeds and leafage growing, and 
springing, and bending all around. 
Pictor. How luxuriant, how living 
and breathing, we may almost say, 
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are these trees; they-are wonderful 
creatures ! 

Sketcher. You speak of them con 
amore, as if you had lived among the 
Potuans, and become enamoured. 

Pictor. And who may be the Po- 
tuans ? 

Sketcher. Did you never see Ni- 
cholas Klimius’s “ Voyage Soute- 
rain,” a work originally written in 
Latin, wherein he gives his adven- 
tures after having slipp’d through a 
cavern in Norway, piercing the shell 
of this, into an interior world, where 
the inhabitants are “ Arbres Raison- 
ables,”—trees endowed with anima- 
tion, locomotion, and speech ? 

Fictor. But I understand the feel- 
ing in the conceit ; and whilst among 
such trees as these, can easily adopt 
Wordsworth’s belief of their enjoy- 
ment of the air they breathe. Who 
is there that has not seen woods of 
such singularly expressive beauty, 
and heard such sounds among them, 
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as to have a feeling that they were 
animate? Do not these very trees 
love to bend and lock, “ consociare 
ramos,” in sweet converse and gen- 
tle salutation ? 

Sketcher. Yes; and I dare say the 
Potuans could give excellent lessons 
in bowing and dancing. 

Pictor. I protest I have often felt 
an awe of their presence in these 
very woods, and afraid to soliloquize 
aloud, lest they should hear. 

Sketcher. And tell, too. I know 
some beautiful grounds, where was 
a magnificent larch, now departed, 
to which Garrick, who was a fre- 
quent visitor, always used to take 
off his hat and call her the Queen of 
the Woods. Now, what do you con- 
ceive to be the character of this 
scene ? 

Pictor. Shall I shew it you in 
rhyme? Here are some lines I once 
made near this spot; read them. 

Shetcher reads— 


Touch not the sweet guitar, Lady, 
Under the greenwood tree ; 
Throw not the spell of thy voice, Lady, 
Over the wild and free; 
For it telleth how love in a scene like this, 
Were all-sufficient for earthly bliss. 


See where the pale rose twines, Lady, 
Hear ye the wild-dove coo 
Above in the fragrant woods, Lady, 
That softest airs do woo? 
All here is a charm to aid thy spell; 
Lady, I fear to love too well. 


In chambers of silk and gold, Lady, 
Touch thou the sweet guitar, 
Mid crowds and sparkling lights, Lady, 
Thyself the brightest star. 
Amid things too costly and rare for me— 
O there I can listen and still be free. 


You may be right, Pictor, and I 
believe you are. But the passion 
you will acquire here, if it be of this 
scene’s characteristic, will be no 
common feeling, for it will have a 
high origin. This is above even 
Fairy Land. There must be no en- 
chantment here, but an inspiration of 
holy thought and chastest love. Ti- 
tania herself would become nervous 
here, and Oberon stand aghast like 
Cymon the clown. This is no scene 
for Ovid, and his Metamorphoses; 


Apollo would be foot-bound at the 
very entrance. Dian herself would 
not be chaste enough, and her arch- 
ery frivolous in the extreme. Where 
will you find a figure? You never 
will fall in love with her at first sight, 
she will have an awe about her will 
prevent that. Not that she must be 
severe ; quite the reverse; simplicity 
itself, innocence, almost angelically 
personified in grace and sweetness 
and beauty—for beauty, pure, true, 
good beauty is awful, and requires, 
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and in due time inspires in you, an ap- 
proaching divinely moral sense, ere 
you can love it; but when you do, 
it is with a devotion, an abiding pa- 
tient love, that can endure, and make 
a present sadness sweet with hope— 
hope, that whatever befalls it here, it 
will finally bloom and be perfected 
in Heaven. For this is love’s faith. 
The lady in “ Comus” might have 
walked this wood, not Comus and 
his crew; they would be abashed, 
and shun it; and if there were no 
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exit, exercise their enchantment 
on themselves, and turn to the vilest 
creatures to hide them under stone 
and fern. The beauty to be met and 
to be loved herein, must be one of 
Raphael’s simplest, divinest,—a St 
Catherine—who, though all sweet- 
ness, by her pure innocence would 
at first make you fear, or, as a 
Frenchwoman admirably expressed 
it, the picture caused her to “ fris- 
sonner,’ to shudder. She must be 
such as Milton well imagined Eve. 


‘“* Her heavenly form 


Angelic, but more soft and feminine 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gesture or least action, overaw’d 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereav’d 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought: 
That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 








Stupidly good.” 


Pictor. How like a picture of 
Raphael’s! It is a beauty that at- 
tracts you to itself by inspiring into 
the mind its own purity, a sacred 


thing, unapproachable but by prepa- 
ration. Does not Satan, in Milton, 
not far from the passage you have 
quoted, thus describe it ? 


“ She, fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods: 
Not terrible—though terror be in love 


And beauty.” 


What can be more simple, yet 
what more grand! This is not fiction 
allied to truth, but truth itself. The 
Spirit of Evil, not only checked, 
abashed, but influenced, abstracted 
from his own evil, stupidly good: His 
“fierce malice” overawed, for a mo- 
ment dead ; and, devoid of virtue, he 
is stupid—and even that stupidity, 
contrasted with the fierceness of his 
malice, is something of goodness. 
He is a brutal wretch, in the lowest 
pit and sink of degradation, upon 
whose heart this great truth comes 
not with conviction. 

Sketcher. Brutal! the very beasts 
would be overawed. That is a wor- 
thy fiction which endows the Lion, 
noble beast, with instinctive love and 
awe of Virgin purity —What think 
you of Spenser’s Una? 

Pictor. In that beautiful descrip- 
tion in the Faérie Queen, the Poet, 


in the space of a few lines, paints 
two exquisite pictures. There is 
Una, not devoid of dread, but her 
heavenly resignation unremoved. 
In this picture there is the ramping 
lion “ rushing suddainly.’ This 
scene is perhaps somewhat too ele- 
gant and graceful for that represen- 
tation, if it stood alone. The scene 
should not be so disturbed. This 
landscape ought to have the power 
of the beauty, to overawe every savage 
thing at the very confines, ere it 
enter, that it cannot enter. The 
other picture would well suit the 
scene—the beast subdued to gentle- 
ness. 

Shetcher. The very gleam that now, 
as the soul of sunshine, is illumina- 
ting and blending all together, with 
subdued, yet hallowed light, reminds 
me of the passage. 


“ One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight, 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, farre from all men’s sight ; 
From her faire head her fillet she undight, 
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And laid her stole aside. 
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As the great eye of Heaven shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shadie place: 
Never did mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 


It fortuned out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddainly, 
Hunting full greedie after salvage blood: 
Soon as the royal Virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devour’d her tender corse : 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His bloodie rage assuaged with remorse, 
And with the sight amazed, forgat his furious force. 


Instead thereof he kiss’d her wearie feet, 
And lick’d her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long. 

- _ Her hart ’gan melt in great compassion, 

And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection.” 


Though “ still dreading death,” 
she dong marked his “ proud submis- 
sion.” She was still of life and hu- 
manity to dread death ; but the pure 
sanctity, dignity of her feminine 
heart, was undisturbed. 

Pictor. If I make a picture of this 
scene, may I be pardoned the mo- 
tive ; and yet it is for a “ proud sub- 
mission?” I will daily for a week 
attend the cathedral service, and 
imbibe that purifying heavenly music 
that alternately melts the soul to gen- 
tleness, and lifts it to power. 

Skeicher. 1 do not think any thing 
little or mean will be discovered in 
the composition of your pictures ; 
but were you endowed with much 
less genius than you are gifted with- 
al, after that preparation, the admis- 
sion of littlenesses would be impossi- 
ble. 

Pictor. I think painters would be 
improved every way, by frequently 
attending that sweet subduing sevr- 
vice of homage, of praise, and prayer. 
lever come from it, as I hope, the 


better man—so I think and trust, the 
better painter. 

Pictor was now too busy at his 
work, or too meditative on the treat- 
ment of his future picture, to engage 
in further talk; and I, seeing him 
disposed to silence, left him for some 
time, to wander over my old haunts, 
and hastily visit the innumerable 
spots of peculiar beauty with which 
these woods abound. But it soon 
became painful to me: I had so 
often been amongst them with 
friends, some of whom are no more, 
and others separated,—and they had, 
from my very commencement, my 
first conception of the passion for 
art, so nourished and fostered that 
passion,—they had so often been my 
refuge from care, and scenes of hap- 
py social delight—that thoughts of 
past days and incidents crowded too 
vividly to my mind. And now to 
visit them with little hope that they 
would ever offer the same pleasure 
they had afforded, and, therefore, 
perhaps to see them for the last time, 
affected me exceedingly. 


——‘ Oh! woods, when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? 
Here’s the spring-head of pleasure’s flood, 
Where all the riches lie, that she 
Has coin’d and stamp’d for good.” 


I returned to my friend Pictor, 
who had now completed his work. 


We resought the top of the dell, and 
turning to the right, wound our way 
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gradually through a gently undula- 
ting ground, edging the descent, 
among low trees, forming beautiful 
groups, and a scenery that reminded 
us of Gainsborough’s sweetest pen- 
cil. We extended our walk to the 
farther projecting arm of the amphi- 
theatre ; and here we lay down upon 
the verdure, admiring the view be- 
fore us. This point is the boundary 
of the Sketcher’s domain, to the right 
from the entrance of the valley; and 
from this point there is a fine ge- 
neral view of the whole ground. It 
was now evening. The river was 
below us, winding towards the large 
city, but it was not strikingly dis- 
tinguishable, excepting where, here 
and there, the sky was reflected in 
it; in other parts it partook of the 
hue of the rocks, that rose perpen- 
dicularly above it; just peeringabove 
the rocks, and towards their lower 
elevation, were seen a few of the 
houses of Clifton, like the watch- 
towers or out-ports on the extreme 
boundary, dividing the working 
world frem the “Land of Faérie!” 
The sun was behind us, and low; 
consequently the whole bosom of 
the woods, which was here open to 
our view from its height to its low- 
est depth, was in shadow, which 
stretched across the river, and in 
part ascended the rocks on the other 
side, the higher parts of which were 
strongly illuminated ; all this range 
of wood below and around us, as 
being formed of several dells, and 
terminated by the grey wood- 
crowned rocks of Nightingale Val- 
ley, had its receding parts and 
separating ridges, and in some 
places precipitous dips of grey rock, 
diversifying the whole, without de- 
stroying it as a whole, with great 
variety. There was no sound but 
that of a splash in the water below, 
which for a moment directed our 
attention to it. This was caused by 
a few boats towing a single mer- 
chantman, whose mast and rigging 
were scarcely distinguishable amid 
the hues of the rocks. We watched 
her progress until we lost sight of 
her at the turn of the river, at the 
edge of the wood, above which 
point was the extreme distance of 
the view—the hills of Somerset- 
shire. Had we seen this view for 
the first time, we might, we must 
have thought it very striking; but 
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acquainted as we were that this 


wooded range, so sweeping, so 
greatly beautitul in itself, contained 
innumerable scenes, all choicest 
painter’s studies, such as perhaps 
may be nowhere else found, so pe- 
culiar are they, the whole had a 
charm that the novelty of a first 
view could not have given it. There 
was in it “ more than met the eye.” 
To us it was as a magnificently or- 
namented casket, whose richest 
treasure was within. And as in the 
casket the jewels derive an infinite 
charm from being associated in idea 
with the beloved, by whose bosom 
they have been set off, and are there- 
fore, as it were, still seen, though the 
casket be closed—so were the trea- 
sures within these woods made 
dearer by the recollections they con- 
veyed, and, though hid by their own 
rich covering, still visible to the 
mind’s eye. 

The evening shadows had now 
ascended the higher rocks, and what 
remained of positive light upon them 
was of a deeper and mellower hue. 
We lay watching, in contemplative 
silence, the gradual approach and 
stay of twilight. A few lights like 
stars were twinkling here and there, 
coming and departing, in the win- 
dows of the houses on the hill de- 
scribed. There was the deep hush 
and perfect repose of silence. At 
this moment a vapour was observed 
to rise from below, and spread it 
self over the valley; it hung upon 
the tops of the wood in wreaths, and 
as they disappeared, they were suc- 
ceeded by new, that now evidently 
proceeded from some greater vo- 
lumes that were thicker and more 
frequently discharged up the course 
of the river. A strange distant sub- 
terranean-like noise was now heard— 
it became more distinct, near—and 
blended with the splash of waters ; 
black volumes of dense smoke were 
emitted and rolled before us under- 
neath, and with a roar and hissing, 
and floundering, that was the more 
grand from the dense black smoke 
and curling vapour over all that an- 
nounced the monster’s approach. 
Soon the bow of a steamer came in 
sight, and in an instant the whole 
body. It was as if some terrific 
monster dragon, vomiting forth fire 
and volumes of deadly suffocating 
smoke, were floundering his way 
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with his enormous paws, and ma- 
jestic bulk, to retake possession of 
the thick woods and dens from which 
he had been driven by more power- 
ful enchantment, or peril of some ad- 
venturous knight, or as if on his an- 
nual progress of terror and cruelty 
to the more distant regions of his 
dominion. The deck was crowded 
with figures dimly seen amid the 
smoke, all silent amid the roaring, 
and hissing, and thundering passage 
of the monster, as if they were the 
collected victims, the tributary offer- 
ings to the fiery dragon. There was 
something very grand in the scene; 
the wheels, the machinery, the cor- 
dage, the vessel itself was soon lost 
sight of—it was the “ Dragon horri- 
ble and stern.” The air of enchant- 
ment thrown over the whole was 
complete; the vapour, the mystery, 
the noise, the imagined peril, all pro- 
duced an excitement than which | re- 
collect none more grand and stirring ; 
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and we sat long in wonder, like twe 
out of the “seven champions of 
Christendom,” forming resolution 
strange to buckle ourselves to ad- 
venture new; torescue the distressed 
damsels, beautiful as angels—and 
more beautiful’in their dishevelled 
sorrow—from the monster’s jaws. 

But these things do not happen 
nowadays, and few can have the 
happiness to enjoy the vivid, the 
imaginary vision, as we did. We soon 
left our position,* descended imme- 
diately from the height, by a mode- 
rately steep descent to the river, and 
took our course to the ferry. And 
there we looked back upon the re- 
gions of beauty and enchantment 
with very different feelings,—Pictor, 
with a determination of renewin 
his visits and his studies; I, wit 
something of a painful parting sor- 
row, yet praying they might ever 
flourish—* Vivite sylvze” Vivite—et 
Valete. 





* This point commanded the spot where the proposed Suspension-bridge would 





have crossed the river. I confess myself enough of an Anti-Utilitarian to rejoice 
that the scheme is given up. These fine woods would certainly in the end be sacri- 
ficed to it, and be cut out into small gardens for suburban Villanous edifices, and 
lengthy lines of brick wall would be all we should have for this delightful free range. 
But the scheme, or Mr Brunel, who should have had a little more taste, has done 
one mischief. Sappers and miners, by way of commencing their work, always begin 
with destruction ; se itis here. The cap of the rock, that something might be done, 
has been blown away, or pick-exed away, about ten feet from the summit. This is 
marring without an object. The Swiss Cottage erected does no great harm, if it 
did not by its position and enclosure prevent the visitor’s access to every point and 
station of this beautiful scenery. 
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Cuap. V. 


OF THE RIOT ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE POND, AND HOW THEY TRIED TO 
COZEN MARTIN ABOUT LETTING THE CHURCH FIELD. 


We left John and his household 
in a grievous taking just as the — 
crazy old woman, Madam Reform, 
was shown up stairs to her room, 
and the set who had come in along 
with her had been stowed away, as 
they best might, in their new quar- 
ters in the House. It was pretty 
plain from their behaviour next morn- 
ing, that many of them had never 
seen the inside of a decent one be- 
fore; they snoozed on the sofas, 
spat about the floors, smoked on the 
benches, squirted tobacco on the 
walls, drank purl in the lobby, play- 
ed chuck-farthing in the gallery; 
while the best names they gave each 
other when they met at commons 
in the hall, were knave, bankrupt, 
sharper, swindler, scoundrel, liar, 
cutpurse, and so forth. If Poor 
Allsop, who for his sins was major- 
domo at the second table, ventured 
to ask them civilly to hand him the 
beer, one fellow would hoot, another 
would whistle, a third would bray 
like a donkey, while a fourth would 
crow in his face like a cock.* Gray, 
however, contrived to put his high 
mightiness in his pocket, and to wink 
at all this; and though some of them 
scrupled not to tell him to his face 
that he was a grasping old raven, 
who thought of nothing but feather- 
ing his own nest, yet by such sly 
jobs and small pickings as he was 
able to spare from his own family, 
he contrived to keep them pretty 
smooth and serviceable, and could 
at any time make them eat their own 
words, or say that black was white, 
as Hum had done before them. 

As for the poor crone herself who 
had been the cause of all this con- 
fusion, why she was soon so totally 
forgotten by all parties, that it is be- 
lieved she was starved to death in 
her own room for want of the neces- 
saries of life. Some affirm, though 
Gray never would confess the fact, 


that she threw herself head foremost 
into the pond in the garden, and 
that her cap and garters were after- 
wards picked up, and are in Gray’s 
possession. Be that as it may, from 
that moment to this she has never 
been heard of. 

But now Gray began to feel, to 
his cost, the consequence of all this 
rioting and racketing he had kept 
up on the estate. It was all an ex- 
cellent joke, the burning of hay- 
stacks and breaking of threshing- 
machines, or, mayhap, dropping a 
lighted candle or a pound of gun- 
powder into a man’s counting-house, 
so long as al! this was done to 
“keep moving,” and clear the way 
for him; but the fun began to look 
consumedly like earnest, when it 
went on as brisk as ever after he 
had fairly taken possession. Of this 
Gray soon had a specimen, as ye 
shall hear. Youremember the Ten 
Bar gate which he ordered to be 
put up at the entrance to the avenue, 
to keep out beggars and suspicious 
characters. Well, one evening he 
finds a set of ragamuffins howling 
and shouting about the gate, and 
trying to clamber over it and get into 
the policies. “ Now,” says he, “see 
how I'll talk them over, and send 
them about their business.” So 
down he came in great state to 
the gate, had a hogshead of Whit- 
bread’s entire hoisted on the rail- 
ings to them, and drank their healths 
with many fine words, telling them 
to go home quietly, sing God Save 
the King, and go to work as fast 
as possible ; “for,” said he, “ depend 
upon it, those worthy gentlemen in 
the house, your own friends, you 
know—not to speak of myself— 
(here’s your health again, gentlemen 
all—Donkey, hand me the tankard )— 
will look after your interests as if 
they were our own.” But, instead 


of tossing up their caps as usual, 
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and bawling Gray for ever, they 
only laughed in his face, staved the 
porter butt, told him to go to the 
devil, and made a run against the 
gate, man and boy, till they made 
the hinges crack again, and Gray 
thinking the whole concern was 
going by the board, was off as fast 
as his legs could carry him. They 
did not, to be sure, get in this time, 
but they gave the gate an infernal 
shake; and, indeed, from the nods 
and winks which passed between 
them, and some of those within, who 
were pretending to clap their shoul- 
ders to it, it was clear that their 
friends inside were doing all they 
could to loosen the posts, split the 
hinges, and let in the whole crew 
of tatterdemalions without. Ever 
since that day the unlucky gate has 
been the mark against which Dick 
and his myrmidons have discharged 
all their filth. And the best surveyors 
think that after it has been bewrayed 
in this fashion for a month or two 
longer, ’tis odds but some two or 
three of the bars, or perhaps the 
whole rickety concern together, will 
give way on the first assault, parti- 
cularly if Dick, which is like enough, 
can bring a pike or a crowbar to 
bear upon the hinges. 

But if Gray had no sinecure in his 
own neighbourhood, matters went 
still worse among the tenants on the 
other side of the pond; fellows al- 
ways ripe for mischief, shaking hands 
with you one moment, and knocking 
you down the next; and who now, 
in consequence of the row which 
had been got up by Dan, and kept 
up by Gray, had become an absolute 
nuisance on the face of the earth. 
Now, since they had contrived to 
get Dan into John’s house, nothing 
would serve them but turning out 
Martin, who held the living among 
them along with John’s parish church, 
and putting in that profligate reptile 
Peter, who they knew would wink 
at any thing they did for half-a- 
crown; and as the speediest way 
to get quit of him, they began rob- 
bing and murdering about his doors, 
in hopes of frightening him and his 
parishioners out of the neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, from the way they 
had been accustomed to hear Gray 
and his friends talk of Martin and 
his tithes, "twas no wonder if they 
thought a little robbery and murder, 
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with a small sprinkling of rape and 
arson, all quite justifiable, and in the 
way of business, 

So to work they went in a trice, 
and in a style which astonished even 
Gray himself. One day you would 
hear of Martin’s cousin, the Vicar of 
Fudley, losing his breath or his life, 
I forget which, while travelling 
quietly over Crackskull Common; 
the next of some elderly gentleman 
being burned in his bed, for having 
given evidence against Tipperary at 
the last Sessions. If you sent for a 
barber, the chance was, that some 
desperado in a wraprascal, with a 
vizard on his face, would drop in, 
and slit your weasand, on pretence 
of shaving you; if you sat up later 
than usual to crack a bottle with a 
friend, Shilelah and Donnybrook 
would come dancing in, as merry as 
grigs, and blow out your brains, to 
the tune of the Groves of Blarney : 
three servants whom Martin sent to 
collect his dues were knocked on 
the head; not a farthing of tithes 
had he drawn for months; and but 
for the pittance served out to his 
curate from the buttery at John’s, 
the poor man would have been 
starved to death long ago. 

But what brought matters to a 
point, was Gray’s finding that now 
John’s rent could no more be reco- 
vered than Martin’s tithe ; for, think- 
ing that the sauce which served for 
the goose could not be amiss for the 
gander, they told John’s bailiff he 
might whistle for his rent, and be 
thankful they left him a mouth to 
whistle withal. “ Lookye,” said Man- 
ley, on hearing this impudent message 
—(Manley was a new servant in the 
house, and among the best of them, 
which is not saying much)—* this 
can’t go on longer. In a fortnight 
more we shall have our own throats 
cut. Think of the murders these 
villains are committing.” 

“ And not a stiver to be made of 
them neither,” cried Gray, much 
moved. 

“ And the houghings of the poor 
cattle,’ said Allsop, with a tear in 
his eye, for his heart was as soft as 
his head, and he had a strange sym- 
pathy for the brute creation. 

“ Depend upon it,” quoth Manley, 
“ there’s but one way of going to 
work. March down a strong body 
of constables on them at once. Ask 
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no questious, but lay hold of the first 
you meet. Up to the halberds with 
them—then clap them in the stocks 
for a month. Damn all mittimus’ and 
quo warrantos, say I. Thrash them 
tirst, and try them afterwards; then 
leave a gamekeeper or two by 
the waterside. Tell them to let 
fly at any body they see in the 
streets atter dark; and I'll lay my 
life we shall have peace and quiet- 
ness there in a short time. To be 
sure Dan and Dick will raise an in- 
fernal outcry at first; but no matter, 
Old Arthur and Bobby, and their 
friends, will turn out to help us, for 
there is nothing they long for so 
much as to see a few heads broken. 
And, let me tell you, we shall all 
need their help in more ways than 
one ere long.” 

It was gall and assafeetida, as you 
may believe, to Gray, to have to ask 
any thing of his old enemies; but 
seeing it could not be helped, he put 
his pride in his pocket, and sent over 
a message to them, with his compli- 
ments, to say, that as they were spe- 
cial constables he hoped they would 
stand by him, and help him to keep 
the peace. To which Arthur and 
Bobby answered, that he might keep 
his compliments for those that liked 
them, but that as their names were 
still in the commission, they would 
certainly do their duty. So finding 
he was to be backed in this way, 
Gray took courage—marched down 
the posse comitatus one evening, and 
stealing round the edge of the pond, 
before Shilelah and his crew had any 
notion what they were driving at, 
they had caught the ringleaders, tied 
them neck and heels, drubbed them 
thoroughly, and sent them to the 
round-house. At first, indeed, the 
drunken villains could not believe 
they were in earnest, for Gray had 
winked at their pranks so long that 
they always had a notion he rather 
liked them; but when the staves be- 
gan to ring somewhat smartly about 
their skulls, I wish you had heard 
the horrid oaths they swore that they 
would be revenged uponhim. Dan, 
in the meantime, who is the most 
pitiful coward extant, was off like a 
shot at the sound of the first thwack, 
and the rest seeing him fly, soon took 
to their heels, and in an hour or two 
all was so quiet you would not have 
believed this was the same place 
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where those cursed villains were 
swaggering and fighting, burning and 
murdering, an hour before; and so 
thoroughly has this drubbing cooled 
them, that, ever since, that corner 
of John’s estate has actually been 
quieter than his own neighbourhood. 

One would have thought that Gray 
might have learned from all this, as 
well as what had taken place with 
Arthur, the set he had to deal with; 
and that it was from no dislike to 
Martin’s preaching, who, poor fel- 
low, did his duty faithfully, that all 
this clamour had been got up, but 
that, in truth, what they wanted was, 
to drive him out root and branch, 
lay hold of his property and his pa- 
rishioners’ hard cash, and get back 
the old rakehelly bonfire times un- 
der Peter, when they might drink, 
drab, or steal, at sixpence a-head 
weekly. But Gray was so sand- 
blind, that, by way of a plaster to 
Shilelah’s broken head, nothing 
would serve him but he must give 
poor Martin a rap over the fingers 
in his turn. ‘“ To be sure,” said he, 
“ Shilelah’s behaviour has been very 
indecent, very riotous and ungentle- 
manly indeed; but, on the other 
hand, it’s very hard that Peter, an 
excellent man, and a favourite with 
every body, should be kept living on 
in that hugger-mugger way, while 
Martin, whom nobody cares about, 
and who, to my certain knowledge, 
has been preaching at us every Sun- 
day these twelve months past, should 
hold the living—a cool two hundred 
a-year, I'll be sworn, too much. 
Paring a hundred or two off his sa- 
lary may teach him to keep a civil 
tongue in his head. Besides, it will 
please Dick and his people, and keep 
the wolf from our own door a little 
longer ; for, in faith, what with the 
falling-off of last year’s rents, and 
those confounded savings of yours, 
Allsop, which are all on the wrong 
side, I scarcely see how our own 
wages, not to mention John’s other 
bills, which might lie over a little, 
are to be paid.” Manley, who had 
rather more of common honesty 
about him, thought this was running 
rather fast. “ But,” said he, clap- 
ping his finger on his nose, after a 
time, “an excellent thought strikes 
me for making both ends meet. 
Martin, you know, can’t let the 
Church Field at present; and, as he 
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can’t use it himself, he makes no- 
thing by it. Now, let’s give him the 
power to let it. I warrant he’ll get 
fifty pounds a-year for it from any 
tenant. We shall pocket that, and 
Martin shall be never the worse.” 
Every one thought Manley a perfect 
conjurer, for this exquisite hocus- 
pocus device for filling their own 
pockets, without emptying Martin’s ; 
and, in fact, he was so proud of his 
project, that down he came, and 
taking Bobby by the button, began 
to open his mind to him, telling him 
how much he respected Martin, and 
would never see him wronged to 
the extent of a brass farthing; and 
thereon he unfolded to him the 
grand scheme about the Church 
Field. “ But, bless me,” said Bobby, 
with a stare, “don’t it strike you, 
that the rent of the field belongs to 
Martin just as much as the rest of 
his salary? Why, suppose Squire 
Bull carries his new railroad through 
my field at Taunton, and so raises 
the value of it a hundred a-year, are 
you then to step in and pocket the 
surplus? If things are come to this 
pass, we must all look after our 
chattels incontinently. Dick, or I 
mistake him, is not the man to let 
the hint drop. See if he don’t make 
you and all of us, by-and-by, dance 
to the same tune you are piping to 
Martin.” 

This answer of Bobby’s was a poser, 
but things had gone too far now to al- 
low them to draw back, and so it was 
resolved by Gray and the under ser- 
vants, that Martin should be cozened 
out of his fifty pounds, though they 
said they would consider at leisure 
as to the best way of cheating him. 
And cheated he would have been, 
but that fortunately for Martin it so 
happened, that just at that time the 
upper servants who had been so sick 
of the new comers that they had sel- 
dom shewn their faces since, and 
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never exchanged a word with them, 
save when they had to look over their 
bills, took heart of grace, adminis- 
tered a handsome kick in the breech 
to that conceited wittol, Protocol, 
a lickspittle of Gray’s, who had 
given them a saucy answer to a civil 
question about their treatment of 
John’s wine-merchant, and gave 
Gray plainly to understand, that al- 
though for the sake of a quiet life 
they had borne a good deal, and 
might bear more, yet that if this 
heathenish juggle about Martin’s 
surplus rent were persevered in, 
down they would come in a body, 
and have a fair trial whether he or 
they were to leave the house. 

It was astonishing how soon this re- 
buff brought Gray and his fellows to 
their senses. All at once they found 
out that they had been in an entire 
mistake about the surplus rent. 
‘*My dear friends,’ said Manley, 
coming down to the Hall, “I beg 
you a thousand pardons, but these 
things will occur. A mere mistake 
of Allsop’s as usual, a-pize upon him! 
But the fact is, we find now that not 
a stiver would be made by letting 
the Church Field.—Sorry to have 
given you all this trouble for no- 
thing, but with your leave now we’ll 
drop the subject.” Some of them 
who had hoped to share in the plun- 
der grumbled a little, and swore that 
now they cared not what became of 
Martin, and that this was the only sen- 
sible part of the proposal; but the 
greater part asked no questions, but 
said aye to any thing they were bid- 
den. So for this time, no thanks to 
Gray, Martin got off; only it was 
determined that the next incumbent 
should be put on short allowance, 
and his tithes applied to pay ser- 
vants’ wages, or any bills on which a 
creditor might be threatening an 
execution. 


Cuar. VI. 


OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE MATTER OF QUASHEE THE BLACK SERVANT, AND 
HOW THEY ENDED TO THE SATISFACTION OF NOBODY. 


Gray and his brethren were cer- 
tainly the most unlucky dogs upon 
earth, for no sooner were they out 
of one slough, than they were up to 
the neck in another. And who, 


think you, was the cause of this new 
quandary, but Quashee the black 
servant ! 

This affair about Quashee, you must 
know, was an old story; and John’s 
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father or grandfather, I forget which, 
had been but indifferent honest in 
the business. How they came by 
Quashee originally is not clear, and 
many say he was kidnapped; but 
be that as’ it may, old Squire Bull, 
finding that people talked about the 
blacky, and would ask disagreeable 

uestions about his title to him, be- 
thought himself how he might best 
get quit of him, and lose nothing, at 
the same time, by so doing. So one 
fine morning he walked over quietly 
to the houseof a tenant of his, Old Kit 
Bamboo, and addressed him thus :— 
“T’ve been thinking, friend Bamboo, 
what an excellent thing you might 
make of Plantation farm yonder, in 
the west, if you would turn your 
hand to it. With your ready cash, 
and knowledge of farming, the money 
you might make is incalculable. Ca- 
pital situation for a sugar manufac- 
tory; and as for a distillery, none like 
it in the neighbourhood. I'll let 
you the place at a fair rent; and 
harkye, you shall have Quashee, my 
black servant, to have and to hold 
into the bargain. You know Quashee 
—an excellent servant, and works 
like atiger. Only observe,” said he 
aloud, for he saw a little weazen- 
faced old fellow listening behind 
him, “ You mustn’t sell him to Nick 
Frog, nor to Esquire South, nor let 
him out of your own possession; my 
conscience would not permit that. 
And treat him kindly, too, poor fel- 
low; though, between ourselves,” 
continued he, dropping his voice 
again to a whisper, “a thorough 
basting once a-week or so will do 
him a world of good.” 

Bamboo, who was well to do in 
the world already, had no particular 
fancy for the scheme, but relying on 
John’s word, a bargain was struck 
between them for Plantation farm at 
a very tolerable rent; and away 
marched Bamboo to his new farm, 
carrying Quashee and his wife along 
with him, and began digging, trench- 
ing, planting, and hoeing, from morn- 
ing to night. Fora time the sugar 
manufactory and distillery throve fa- 
mously ; Bamboo paid his rent regu- 
larly, and was, besides, one of John’s 
best customers. Quashee liked his 
master very well, for, as may be sup- 
posed, his master, for his own sake, 
took very good care of him ; and the 
worst usage he met with was, that 
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Bamboo, who was a little peppery in 
his temper, would now and then come 
sharply across his shins with a cane, 
when he found him sleeping in the 
forenoon beside the sugar coppers, or 
drinking spirits from the still behind 
his back. 

But as the devil would have it, who 
should come that way one day but 
Obadiah the field-preacher, a kind of 
baseborn relation of Martin’s? He 
had once, indeed, been clerk in Mar- 
tin’s parish church, and having a 
strong nasal whine, used to chant the 
responses most sonorously. But by 
keeping company with Jack, Martin’s 
brother, who played upon his weak- 
ness, his head got fairly crazed with 
vanity, and forthwith he threw his 
surplice and psalter in Martin’s face, 
and set up as preacher himself. He 
roared in taverns and mason-lodges, 
spouted in market-places; a tub 
turned upside down, a sentry-box, 
or a sugar-cask before a grocer’s 
door, would serve his purpose; nay, 
down he would go at times on his 
knees in the very kennel, and his talk 
was all of hell and damnation. Yet it 
was observed that he kept a sharp 
eye to the main chance. He would 
wind up his discourse in the twink- 
ling of an eye, if any one dropped a 
shilling into his hat; and he had a 
strange hankering after rich widows, 
one of whom, by the way, he con- 
trived to marry. Indeed, with all his 
sanctimonious airs, it was shrewdly 
suspected he had a month’s mind to 
the women; and strange as it may 
seem, (for a more unshaven villain 
you never set eyes on,) they seemed 
to have a sneaking kindness for him. 
He was the greatest mischief-maker 
ever heard of; if he got into a fami- 
ly, he was sure to turn the house 
upside down, till in a few days you 
would find the husband and wife at 
fistycuffs, and the daughters pulling 
their caps, and all about this pesti- 
lent fellow Obadiah. With all this, 
as you may imagine, he was the 
most thorough hypocrite breathing. 
Though he pretended to hate Peter, 
they were found drinking together 
more than once at the sign of the 
Holy Poker, about the time when Pe- 
ter got into John’s house as aforesaid ; 
and as for that atheist Dick, though 
Obadiah pretends not to speak to him 
in the street, he was seen walking arm 
in arm with him in the dusk of the 
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evening, the very night when some 
of Martin’s silver spoons were car- 
ried off, and, in fact, every body 
knows they are really on the best of 
terms. Indeed, so that Obadiah got 
a share of the pie for himself, he 
never cared much though Old Nick 
should help him to it. 

Now it so happened that among 
his other rambles, Obadiah had made 
his way to Plantation farm; and 
liking Bamboo’s good cheer, (who, 
not knowing his tricks, was very kind 
to him at first,) he fairly contrived 
to spunge about the house so long, 
that at last Bamboo knew not how 
to get quit of him. And how, think 
ye, did the ungrateful villain reward 
him for his kindness, but by stirring 
up Quashee to rebel, who, poor 
wretch, was silly enough to believe 
any thing, telling him that he was 
cruelly abused, and that he had only 
to kick up an infernal row in the 
house, and threaten to cut Bamboo’s 
throat, in order to get whatever he 
wanted. 

All this time he was circulating 
the most awful lies among John’s 
tenantry about Bamboo’s treatment 
of Quashee. “ Ah!” he would ex- 
claim to some old lady, “poor Qua- 
shee hasn’t seen a morsel of meat 
for three days. Let me carry him 
this leg of mutton, you'll never miss 
it.” “ Have you ever such a thing 
as a shilling about you?” he would 
say to another; “ poor Quashee 
hasn’t a rag to cover his nakedness.” 
“ For the love of Heaven,” he would 
cry to a third, “lend me a tester to 
buy a plaster for Quashee’s back.” — 
But Quashee never saw the colour of 
the money ; and what became of the 
leg of mutton, Heaven only knows. 

At one time he would swear on the 
Evangel, that he had heard Quashee 
roaring out while his master flogged 
him with a cat-o-nine-tails, though he 
knew perfectly it was only Quashee’s 
wife whom Quashee was drubbing, as 
he did occasionally, for the sake of 
domestic peace. At another time he 
would come in with a story of his 
having seen Quashee not able tostand 
with sheer fatigue, though the truth 
was, it was only with new rum,which 
Obadiah had been plying him with 
from the still to raise his courage, as 
he said, over proof. Now, though 
Gray and his friends knew perfectly 
what a humbug Obadiah was, and 
never believed a wordhesaid, theyhad 
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seen this would be a good opportu- 
nity for throwing John and Arthur 
into a perplexity ; so, without think- 
ing that they were manufacturing a 
stick which would break their own 
sconces at last, they joined might 
and main in the cry which Obadiah 
and his crew had got up. None was 
so loud upon the subject as Buckram. 
For a time he would talk of nothing 
but Quashee from morning to night, 
maintaining that John must inter- 
fere immediately, and set Quashee at 
liberty, all for nothing. “ And as for 
Bamboo, the old bloody-minded su- 
gar-baker, he might go whistle for his 
price! He keep a slave, forsooth! 
Wasn’t a nigger a man? aye, and 
might be a Lord Chancellor, too, for 
that matter!’ And so on he would 
go for an hour together. 

* But isn’t it odd,” some one would 
say, “ that if he be starved and bas- 
tinadoed in that fashion, Quashee 
should look so sleek and comfortable 
as he does? It was only last week I 
saw him dancing Jiggery Boo before 
his master’s door, and hang me if he 
be notas fat as an alderman.” “ Lord 
bless you,” Buckram would reply, 
“a mere delusion. Dropsy! my 
dear sir, dropsy! all brought on by 
flogging and hard labour. He’ll not 
live a month, depend upon it. The 
man’s black in the face already.” 

’Twas in vain that Bamboo, who 
had no wish to raise a storm about 
his ears, if he could help it, proved 
before a justice, by the evidence of 
John’s own overseer, that Quashee 
was in fact better clothed, housed, 
fed, and physicked, than half of 
John’s own tenants were. For 
Obadiah so contrived to poison their 
ears with lies, through the newspa- 
pers and anonymous letters, that an 
apostle would not have driven it out 
of them, that Quashee was the most 
miserable and abused dog upon 
earth; and so every day the ferment 
among John’s tenants, about this 
unchristian usage of Quashee, got 
worse and worse. 

All this had~taken place before 
Gray took the books in hand. But 
when once he and his friends had 
got snugly seated in the office, they 
began to wish‘they had left Quashee 
and Bamboo to manage their own 
matters, and would fain have given 
the go-by to all they had said or 
promised before. But this did not 
suit Dick and his brethren, who, as 
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they hated Gray now, even worse 
than Arthur himself, were deter- 
mined so good a subject for torment- 
ing him should not be lost sight of. 
So they took up the cry in their 
turn; and now you would see the 
strangest meetings openly taking 
place between Dick and Obadiah, at 
the Half in Half ;—Dick chanting a 
ribald song on one side of the fire 
—Obadiah snivelling out a para- 
phrase on the other—and both toast- 
ing a long life and a merry one to 
Quashee, and immortal confusion to 
Bamboo! 

Bamboo had taken the matter 
pretty coolly, till Madam Reform 
and her hangers-on had got posses- 
sion of John’s house; for old Mus- 
covado and Molasses, and two or 
three of his friends, who were 
then in John’s service, had a good 
deal to say with him, and did their 
best to fight Bamboo’s battles in his 
absence. But now one and all of 
them had been turned out: the new 
folks would not hear of one of Bam- 
boo’s people being allowed to get 
near the house ; and Bamboo began 
to see clearly that he was to be made 
the scape-goat for John’s conscience, 
and that Quashee, on whose handi- 
work the sugar manufactory quite 
depended, was to be taken from him 
nolens volens. So what with anxiety 
about the issue, and two or three 
bad crops after one another, he began 
to go back in the world at asad rate. 
His bond, which formerly was as 
good as the Bank’s, nobody would 
take; and, I believe on my con- 
science, if he had offered to make a 
present of his distillery to any one, 
noone would have thanked him forit. 

Things, indeed, were now coming 
to such a pitch on Plantation farm, 
that, for the sake of getting out of 
this anxiety, Bamboo would have 
willingly given up Quashee for half 
his value. Quashee, who had been 
told by that artful dog, Obadiah, of 
what had been going on in John’s 
house about him, got quite savage 
with impatieuce, and one night swal- 
lowed a bottle of rum, and made a 
run at Bamboo with a carving knife, 
which was with difficulty wrested 
out of his hands, and then running 
out, he set fire to the distillery, which 
was only got under after a pun- 
cheon or two of Bamboo’s best spi- 
rit had been staved or consumed; 
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so that Bamboo and his family lived 
in fear of their lives with him. Gray 
and Drum would not have cared a 
jot to have taken Quashee from 
Bamboo at once, without allowing 
him a shilling for him. But some 
among the servants, who saw that 
Bamboo was too good a customer to 
ruin, and that this plan of taking a 
man’s property from him without his 
leave, might come to be no joke if 
tried with themselves, stood out, and 
said, that though Bamboo must give 
up Quashee, he must be paid for him 
in someshape or other. So, as Manley 
had shewn himself such a conjurer in 
the matter of the Church Field, they 
all begged him to try his hand once 
more on a new plan; which he, be- 
ing mighty conceited of his own 
skill, agreed to do at once. “Aha!” 
said he, “see if I don’t bring you 
all off with a wet finger. I'l de- 
vise a scheme which shall satisfy 
Dick, please Obadiah, delight Bam- 
boo’s heart, and make Quashee sing 
for joy.” So away he went to his 
own room, and locked himself in, 
and there he sat, pondering for an 
hour or two upon the matter. Bam- 
boo sent a civil message, to ask 
whether he might speak to him fora 
moment before he made up his 
mind. “ Get you gone,” quoth he, 
through the key-hole; “ would you 
disturb my meditations? You'll 
know all in good time.” At last the 
door opened, and down he came, 
looking as if he were ready to burst 
with wisdom, and sending for Bam- 
boo, he seated himself with great 
gravity in an arm-chair, and then 
pulling out three five-pound notes, 
he accosted him thus;— 

* My master, John Bull, is a 
enerous fellow—a very prince. 
hough he knows that you have no 

more right to Quashee than I have, 
he scorns to do an ungenteel thing. 
Quashee you must give up—But 
here’s a matter of fifteen pounds for 
you.” (Here Bamboo’s visage be- 
gan to brightenup.) “ Putit in your 
pocket—and you shall pay interest 
upon it in the meantime, till I call 
upon you for the principal. There 
now! that’s doing the thing hand- 
somely, is it not ?” 

You may fancy how Bamboo look- 
ed at this speech. At first he laugh- 
ed outright, for he thought that the 
whole was a jest; but when he saw 
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that the man was in earnest, he be- 
gan to bite his lips and fumble the 
head of his cane with such an expres- 
sion that Manley saw he must come 
down a peg immediately ; so he asked 
another day to consider the matter, 
telling Bamboo he would think of a 
new plan that should please him 
better. And to be sure the next day 
he came down with a sheet of parch- 
ment in his hand, all engrossed in a 
fair hand, and told Bamboo this was 
his ultimatum, and that if he, Bamboo, 
demurred about putting his name to 
it, he would leave him to the tender 
mercies of Dick and his friends, who 
would soon settle the question in 
their own way. The deed was en- 
tituled, “ Articles of Agreement be- 
tween John Bull, Esq., and Christo- 
pher Bamboo, Sugar Baker and Dis- 
tiller, of Plantation Farm, West;” 
and it ran something in this fashion. 

Imprimis, The said Bamboo to re- 
ceive from the said Bull the sum of 
twenty pounds sterling, money 
down; he giving up all claim to 
the services of the said Quashee after 
seven years from this date. 

Second, That Quashee shall be free 
and independent from this moment, 
but with this proviso, that for the 
next seven years he work as an ap- 
prentice to his master Bamboo, or 
any other person to be named by 
John Bull, as hard as ever. 

Third, Thatalthough Quashee shall 
only work to Bamboo two days in 
the week, the said Bamboo shall pay 
him for the same, exactly as if he 
had wrought six. 

Fourth, That Quashee shall be flog- 
ged as usual, but that John’s over- 
seer is to hold the horsewhip instead 
of Bamboo. 

Fifth, That Quashee shall pay out 
of his savings, balf-a-crown to the 
said overseer for his trouble in flog- 
ging him as aforesaid; and failing 
his paying such sum, the goods of 
the aforesaid Bamboo may be ta- 
ken in execution for the same by 
writ of distringas and _ venditioni 
exponas. 

Sixth, That on the elapse of the 
seven years, the said Quashee is at 
liberty to starve, hang, drown, or 
otherwise make away with himself 
or others, as he thinks proper. 

It was with great difficulty Bam- 
boo continued to restrain himself at 
some of these clauses, which Manley 
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read with all the gravity and self- 
complacency imaginable; but know- 
ing well he had no friend that would 
stand up for him, and that any thing 
was better than nothing, he thought 
it prudent to make the most of a 
bad bargain, and sign the agree- 
ment at once. “ Well,” said he, as 
he put his hand to it, “ though it is 
not half his value, take him, and 
the devil go with him; but I’m 
mistaken if Quashee don’t find Mas- 
ter Bull work ere long. The next 
time he gets a carving knife into his 
hands, John, or any one that happens 
to stand next him, mayn’t come off 
so cheaply.” 

If Bamboo was but indifferent- 
ly pleased at this conclusion, Dick 
and Obadiah were furious. Neither 
of these, of course, cared sixpence 
about Quashee, whom they would 
have seen stewed in a sugar copper, 
over aslow fire, with all the coolness 
in life; but the notion that Bamboo 
was to be paid for him after all, and 
that nothing was to come their way, 
drove them frantic. But of all the 
parties concerned, Quashee was the 
most confounded. His head being 
of the hardest at any time, and not 
having a great turn for nice distinc- 
tions, he could not be brought, for 
the soul, or rather, I should say, the 
body of him, to perceive that he 
had gained any thing by the change. 
And, in truth, it was no wonder if his 
ideas were a little confused on the 
subject. No sooner did he hear that 
the agreement with Bamboo was 
signed, than up he got one fine 
morning, and exclaiming, “ Come, 
I'll take mine ease to-day, however,” 
he stowed away a bottle of rum into 
his breeches pocket, and went stroll- 
ing away up the path, singing “ Pos- 
sum up a Gum-tree,”’ when, who 
should he meet but John Bull’s new 
overseer, who came smack over his 
shins with an accursed horsewhip 
ten times longer than Bamboo’s.— 
“ What's that for?” cried Quashee, 
roaring like a rhinoceros; “am not 
Ia free nigger—a man and a brother 
—eh?” 

** O Lord, yes, to be sure,” cried 
the overseer, giving him another tight 
cut over the shoulders—“ free as air, 
no doubt of it! You’re an apprentice 
now! Only, take up that hoe, and 
fall to work incontinently on that 
turnip field, or, by St Christopher, 
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your back and my horsewhip shall 
be better acquainted.” 

Quashee, poor wretch, felt quite 
dumbfoundered at this unexpected 
turn; but, seeing there was nohelpfor 
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it, he took up his hoe, and fell towork, 
though with a bad grace. But from 
that day to this he has never been 
able to make out the difference be- 
tween a slave and an apprentice. 


VII. 


HOW JOHN’S RENTS BEGAN TO GET INTO ARREAR, AND OF THE MEETING OF 
DICK AND HIS FRIENDS AT THE YORKSHIRE STINGO. 


But astorm was brewing in John’s 
own neighbourhood, which promised 
to be a more serious matter than the 
dispute about Quashee. John’s estate, 
you must know, was managed in a 
somewhat whimsical guise, and his 
rents differently paid from those of 
some other squires in his neighbour- 
hood. At first many of his tenants 
had sat almost rent-free; but as John 
got into debt, he was obliged by lit- 
tle and little to make it a bargain with 
them that they should pay him some 
petty customs on the articles they 
dealt in; and this, considering the 
open house John was obliged to 
keep, they thought but fair. But 
what with the long lawsuit about 
Louis Baboon’s succession, and the 
two writs of ejectment against Es- 
quire Nap, John’s father’s debts had 
run up to an amazing amount, and 
his bill of costs was fearful to be- 
hold. So, after mortgaging what 
manors he had left unencumbered, 
he was fain to borrow right and left 
upon his note of hand, and then, to 
pay the interest upon these loans, 
nothing was left him but to raise the 
petty customs upon his tenants; 
“ for,” said he, “if I’m to pay the 
cost of turning out that scoundrel 
Nap, for their behoof as much as my 
own, it’s but fair, methinks, that they 
should bear part of the expense.” 

So he and his steward Billy, a de- 
termined dog, and a famous hand at 
book-keeping, went to work, clapping 
on a halfpenny here, a groat there,— 
now and then pretending, for the 
sake of appearances, to take off a 
farthing elsewhere,—till at last a 
man could hardly walk, ride, sleep, 
eat, drink, live, or die on John’s 
estate, without having to pay for it. 
Nay, after he had clapped something 
on all their goods and chattels, he 
would fall on the strangest devices 
for raising the wind. He would be 
seen walking about of a morning, 


with a fellow carrying a pen and ink- 
horn at his button-hole, measuring 
the size of your house, or counting 
the panes in the windows, and then 
stepping in upon the owner, he 
would say, “Aha! my good friend, 
you’ve got a snug box here, I find. 
One that can afford to live in sucha 
house as this, can afford to pay for 
it; so clap him down for 10 per cent 
against next quarter-day.” “ Extra- 
vagant dog,” he would say to an- 
other, “to waste the blessed sun at 
that rate! Ten panes of glass in one 
window! Might not five serve your 
turn, sir, as well as ten, eh? Down 
with him for five per cent. But 
soft ye, what’s this,—powder in his 
wig, too? Set down one per cent 
more for that.’ And then, when 
you came to pay your money, he 
would charge you with the stamp on 
your own receipt! 

You may imagine there was some 
grumbling among the tenants at all 
this; though, as they saw that John 
could not otherwise keep up his 
credit, or pay the interest upon his 
bonds, which were mainly due to the 
tenants themselves; and as John 
gave them plenty of employment in 
return, and prices kept well up, why, 
they submitted to it with a better 

race than you might have expected. 

ndeed, Billy’s successors, and Ar-- 
thur, in particular, had done their 
best by putting John’s house-bills on 
a better footing, and taking off as 
many of these pestilent customs as 
they could, to stop their mouths on | 
the subject: and ’tis odds but he 
would have cleared off the mortgages 
in time, and enabled John to hold his 
head on’Change as high as ever, if he 
had been left to himself. Gray and the 
rest of his crew, however, as I told 
you before, did nothing but abuse 
him, swearing that he had not taken 
off sixpence in the pound, and brag- 
ging what wonders they would do if 
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they were in his place. Well, when 
they got in, they began to find that 
Arthur had nearly gone to the end of 
his tether, and that unless they were 
fairly to make a smash at once, and 
make John take the benefit of the 
act, little more could be done. Now 
every body knew, that of all the cus- 
toms that John had laid on, there 
was none that the tenants so hated 
as that upon the window panes, 
which they swore was the most pre- 
posterous, pragmatical, unnatural, 
Mahometan invention that was ever 
thought of; and I verily believe, if 
Gray would have rid them of that, 
they would have compounded for 
the rest. But no! No sooner were 
Gray’s friends in, than it was each 
for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost. “Off with the dues on 
coals,” cried Drum;—“ Ditto on 
soap,” cried Pullet;—“ Shame that 
a man can’t read his Times, with- 
out paying for Jehn’s leave,” said 
Walter ;—“ Why, I should not so 
much mind that,’ said Bill, “ if 
they’d let us have our beer gratis ;” 
—and so on it went, every man 
thinking only of himself, and leaving 
the tenants to shift for themselves. 
’Twas no wonder then that they 
grumbled and growled when John’s 
bailiff came round tocollect his dues, 
and if they had not known that John 
must be in the gazette immediately, 
if they refused payment, very likely 
they would have sent him away with 
a flea in his ear. But Dick, who long- 
ed of all things to bring John into the 
Gazette, having nothing to lose with- 
al, and a chance of picking up some- 
thing in the scramble, saw this was 
the very thing for his purpose; and 
to work he set forthwith to devise 
how they might stop payment of 
John’s dues, and yet keep on the 
windy side of the law at the same 
time. Dick (who they say had been 
put up to the thing by an attorney, 
a brother of Buckram) came march- 
ing down with a hundred fellows at 
his heels, to a pothouse opposite 
John’s gate, called the Yorkshire 
Stingo, where he made themaspeech, 
quoting Milton, and shewing how 


nobody was bound to pay any thing 
which he did not find convenient, 
any law, statute, or custom notwith- 
standing. And at last, after having 
primed them well with these no- 
tions, they got so bold that they de- 
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termined to send up a message to 
Allsop, telling him they would see 
him damned ere they paid another 
sixpence for their sash windows. 
One or two of them, no doubt,—Ste- 
phen Lushy among the rest, contri- 
ved to sneak out of the room, when 
they saw that things were coming to 
this pass; but the rest gave three 
cheers, and Dick called for pen and 
ink, that they might draw up a round 
robin on the spot. “ There, Jack,” 
said Dick, shoving the paper across 
the table, “ thou shalt be scribe. I’m 
no great hand at these pot- hooks.” 

“Nor I either,” said Jack. “ I 
reckon Tom will do it better.” . 

But Tom passed it to Jerry, and 
he to Joe, and he to Dick again; and 
for a time they could get nobody that 
could undertake it. At last, however, 
they found a mad doctor, named Sam, 
who made a shift, after much ado, 
to scrawl down something to this 
effect :— 


Truckling Slaves, and Base Mo- 
ney-Getting Codgers,—These are to 
let you know that we see through 
your tricks. Your promises are all 
humbug. You are a set of the most 
arrant, pitiful, sneaking renegadoes 
extant. Why the devil don’t ye 
turn out, one and all of ye, and make 
room in John’s house for your bet- 
ters? If he wern’t an old idiot, he 
would have sent ye adrift long ago. 
As for those cursed customs on the 
sash windows, which you have been 
promising to take off these dozen 
years, off they come in spite of your 
necks. Not a stiver of them shall 
we ever pay from this moment, and 
if you or any of your bumbailiffs 
come round again to collect them 
after this notice,the Lord have mercy 
upon your souls, for we shall have 
none on your bodies. No more at 
present from your masters to com- 


mand. 
his 
(Signed) Dick % Downricnr. 
mark, 
In name of the Meeting. 


If you had seen poor Allsop’s face 
when this bloody-minded epistle was 
handed to him, you would have pi- 
tied him. He had just gone out to 
take a look at the dairy when it arri- 
ved, and the very look of the fellow 
who brought it was enough to throw 
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him into acold sweat. He had pull- 
ed off his breeches, as he said, for 
the sake of air; he had a red night- 
cap on his head, and Allsop saw the 
end of a rusty knife sticking out un- 
der his coat; so that his hands shook 
so he could not for a long time find 
his spectacles. When he found them 
at last, he read the contents with a 
look of the most awful perplexity ; 
he pottered over the feaves of his 
ledger, upset the red ink, gnawed 
his pen to pieces, and seemed at his 
wit’s end. At last he sat down, as 
it were, in desperation, and wrote as 
follows :— 


To Ricuarp Downrient, Esquire, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Sir,—The drubbing which I have 
had the honour to receive at your 
hands, demands my warmest ac- 
knowledgments, and I beg to return 
the thanks of myself and my fellow- 
servants for the trouble you have 
taken. I shall do myself the honour 
of calling on you at the Yorkshire 
Stingo in half an hour, when I trust 
the business about the sash windows 
will be arranged to your entire satis- 
faction. I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest respect, 

Your most obedient and 
bewildered humble 
servant, 
ALLsop. 


Allsop, as you may imagine, had 
enough to do to screw his courage 
to the point of walking down and 
trusting himself among such a crew 
as the fellows at the Stingo were; 
and in fact when he made his ap- 
pearance with his ledger under his 
arm, they received him with such 
shouts of laughter and yells of rage, 
that he almost dropped down out- 
right. He then began in a falter- 
ing voice, to tell how he had taken a 
farthing off this and another off that, 
how he had distributed a ton of coals 
and a dozen cotton shirts among the 

oor, and how John, by his advice, 

ad ordered a dose of rhubarb and 
castor-oil to be served out to them 
all round gratis! That it was a damn- 
able heresy to refuse payment of 
John’s customs, who, poor man, 
must go to pot immediately if he 
hadn’t wherewithal to pay his inte- 
rest; and that though he had almost 
turned his head with trying to find 
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out some substitute for this matter 
of the sash-windows, he could not 
for the soul of him hit upon any 
thing ; “ But,” said he, “ gentlemen, 
if it’s the servant’s pleasure to say 
he won’t pay, it’s the duty of the 
master to obey, and John’s credi- 
tors must even look to their money 
as they best may. Take my word 
for it this once, that after next quar- 
ter ye shall hear no more about these 
cursed window-panes ; ouly, in the 
meantime, you know, for the sake 
of appearances, we must pretend to 
collect them, and you shall make as 
if you paid; but if you will step in- 
to my office as you go down stairs, 
you shall have your money back 
and no questions asked, and the 
world shall be never the wiser!” 
Though poor Allsop went down on 
his marrow-bones to them, even this 
did not satisfy some of Dick’s fol- 
lowers; who swore they would not 
trust him, knowing him to be as 
slippery as an eel, and that from that 
moment they would slap their doors 
in the overseer’s face, or empty a 
wash-hand bason or worse upon 
him, if he came near them again ; 
and, i’ faith, one savage fellow, upon 
whom the overseer called shortly 
after, got the mob to join him ina 
rescue, so that when the sheriff’s 
officer came to distrain the goods, 
they rolled him in the mud, broke 
his baton to pieces, and sent him 
home without his errand. 

Heaven only knows what is to 
come of all this, for John’s affairs are 
truly in a desperate way with these 
servants of his, as to whom you can 
hardly say whether they be greater 
knaves or fools, though, I reckon, a 

ood deal of both. Nobody now be- 
ieves a word they say; and as for 
management, they blunder every 
thing they lay their hands on. Not 
content with quarrelling with John’s 
wine-merchant, as I told you, they 
have set him at loggerheads with his 
tea-merchant next; not a drop of gin 
was to be had for months for love 
or money, in consequence of their 
clapping up an obstruction before 
Nick Frog’s warehouse door; they 
allowed Esquire North to steal the 
turkeys, without ever thinking of 
setting the house-dog Dragon at 
him; and as for that upstart Philip 
Baboon, whom John used to hate as 
he did the devil, they have made the 
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poor old gentleman believe that that 
cunning scheming codger is his best 
friend upon earth, and now you will 
see them walking together arm-in- 
arm any morning by the side of the 
canal. 

Gray, himself, they say, is getting 
quite superannuated, and has Jost all 
his faculties except his pride and ill 
temper, which stick to him to the 
last. He keeps himself locked up in 
his room for days together, and, ex- 
cept two or three toad-eaters of his 
own, sees nobody, and knows little or 
nothing of the rack and ruin which he 
has brought on John’s estate. The 
poor doting old body still pretends to 
laugh at Dick, and will say, that he 
would not mind to have a turn at 
quarterstaff with him yet; but some 
of his friends who know better, ad- 
vised him to keep the house, tellin 
him, that Dick has been practising o 
late like a Trojan; and that though 
Gaffer might have been a pretty fel- 
low in his day, and a tolerable master 
of fence, as times went, he was no 
match for such a desperado as Dick 
at any time. 

Of Allsop, ye have already heard 
enough; and as every body laughs 
at Allsop, I shall say no more about 
him. 

As for Drum, I think he must have 
gone horn mad of late, for he has 
been playing off the strangest fancies 
imaginable. ’Twas but the other 
day John sent him off an errand to 
Esquire North, just to put a shilling 
or two in his pocket, and lent him 
his own pleasure boat for the trip, 
when, what, think ye, does the upset- 
ting jackanapes do? “ Why,” says 
he, “as I’m descended from old 
King Coal, I think I may e’en carry 
my flag as well as my neighbours.” 
So down in a trice came John’s blue 
peter, and up went Drum’s dirty 
three-striped pocket handkerchief in 
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its stead, and in that guise he went 
flaunting up the canal, to the asto- 
nishment of all beholders. And the 
best of the joke was, that though 
Drum had sworn a hundred times 
that he thought it a sin and a shame 
to take the law of any man for speak- 
ing his mind about him, the first 
thing he did was to indict the poor 
man who told the story about the 
handkerchief at the Sessions, besides 
publishing an abusive letter against 
him in the newspapers, with the view 
to prejudice'the Justices against him. 
And after all, it turned out that all 
that Drum had to say for himself 
was, that he had taken out his hand- 
kerchief to blow his nose, when 
somehow it slipped out of his hand, 
and ran up to the masthead by 
mistake. 

But the man I am most sorry for 
is poor Buckram, who was the only 
clever fellow of the set, but who, 
they say, will never be fit for any 
thing again. He sits with a tumbler 
of brandy and water under his table, 
and if you ask him a question, he will 
give you- the most rigmarole inco- 
herent answers you ever heard; he 
is eternally calling names ; nay, one 
evening lately,* when he was maud- 
lin, he actually went on his knees to 
some of the upper servants, to get 
them to accept a bill for him, at 
which they only laughed, and told 
him he might call with it again that 
day six months. 

With all this you may think John’s 
credit is sadly fallen. Many are be- 
ginning to think there must be a 
smash very soon, and so they are 
calling up their bonds, and putting 
the money into Jonathan’s bank, 
which they think is more likely to 
stand a run than John’s strong box. 

Well—God bless the poor gentle- 
man, say I, and send him a good de- 
liverance from knaves and fools ! 





* October 7, 1831. 
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EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF THE BARRICADES ON GOVERNMENT, 
RELIGION, MORALS, AND LITERATURE, 


Tue chief features of modern 
France have been owing to the great 
changes produced during the first 
Revolution. It was then that the Aris- 
tocracy and landed proprietors were 
destroyed, the Church overturned, 
and the bulwarks both of regal power 
and public freedom irrevocably level- 
led with the ground. The Revolu- 
tion of 1830, was but a pretorian 
tumult or janizzary revolt in com- 
parison. [t overthrew a ruling 
dynasty, and established a new fa- 
mily on the throne; but the great 
features of society remained un- 
changed; the present centralization 
of power in Paris was nearly as great 
under the elder branch of the House 
of Bourbon as the Citizen King, and 
the prostration of the provinces as 
complete under Napoleon as Louis 
Philippe. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the 
character of the French Government 
has been essentially changed by the 
Revolution of the Barricades. It 
possesses now a degree of power, 
vigour, and despotic authority, to 
which there has been nothing com- 
parable since the days of Napoleon. 
The facility with which it overturned 
the great democratic revolt at the 
cloister of St Merri in June 1832, 
and at Lyons in November 1831, 
both of which were greatly more 
formidable than that of the Three 
Days, is a sufficient proof of this as- 
sertion. The deeds of despotism, 
the rigorous acts of government, 
which are now in daily operation 
under the Citizen King, could never 
“have been attempted during the Re- 
storation. Charles X. declared Paris 
ina state of siege, and issued an edict 
against the liberty of the press; and 
in a few days, in consequence, he was 
precipitated from his throne: Mar- 
shal Soult declared Paris in a state 
of siege, and still more rigidly fetter- 
ed the press; and the act of vigour 
confirmed instead of weakening his 
Sovereign’s authority. It is the daily 
complaint of the Republican press, 


that the acts of Government are now 
infinitely more rigorous than they 
have ever been since the fall of Na- 
poleon, and that the nation under 
the Restoration would never have 
tolerated the vexatious restraints 
which are now imposed upon its 
freedom. To give one or two ex- 
amples from the newspapers lying 
before us. 


‘“* Yesterday evening, twenty-eight per- 
sons, accused of seditious practices, were 
arrested and sent to prison by the agents 
of the police. Never did tyranny ad- 
vance with such rapid strides as it is do- 
ing at the present time.”— Tribune, 
Aug. 20. 

‘“* Yesterday night, eighteen more per- 
sons, accused of Republican practices,were 
sent to prison. How long will the citi- 
zens of Paris permit a despotism to exist 
among them, to which there has been no- 
thing comparable since the days of Na- 
poleon?”— TZribune, Aug. 21. 

* More barracks are in course of be- 
ing erected in the neighbourhood of 
Graulle. If matters go on much longer 
at this rate, Paris will contain more 
soldiers than citizens.”—- Tribune, Aug. 
23. 

If Charles X. or Louis XVIII. had 
adventured upon the extraordinary 
steps of sending state prisoners by 
the hundred to the Castle of Mount 
St Michael in Normandy, or erecting 
an additional prison of vast dimen- 
sions near Pere la Chaise, to receive 
the overflowings of the other jails in 
Paris, maintaining 40,000 or 50,000 
men constantly in garrison in the 
capital, or placing a girdle of fortified 
bastiles round its walls, the vehe- 
mence of the public clamour would 
either have rendered necessary the 
abandonment of the measures, or 
straightway precipitated them. from 
the throne. All parties now admit 
that France possessed as much real 
freedom as was consistent with pub- 
lic order under the Bourbons ; there 
is not one which pretends that any 
of that liberty is still enjoyed. They 
are completely at variance, indeed, 
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as to the necessity of its removal ; 
the Republicans maintaining that an 
unnecessary and odious despotism 
has been established; the Juste Mi- 
lieu, that a powerful Government is 
the only remaining barrier between 
France and democratic anarchy, and, 
as such, is absolutely indispensable 
for the preservation of order ; but all 
are agreed that the constitutional 
freedom of the Restoration no longer 
exists, 

An attentive observation of the 
present state of France is all that is 
requisite to shew the causes of these 
apparently anomalous facts ;—of the 
tempered rule, limited authority, 
and constitutional sway of the Bour- 
bons, in spite of the absolute frame 
of government which they received 
from Napoleon and the Revolution ; 
and the despotic rigour and irresist- 
ible force of the present dynasty, 
nowithstanding the democratic tran- 
sports which seated it upon the 
throne. Such a survey will, at the 
same time, throw a great and impor- 
tant light upon the final effect of the 
First Revolution on the cause of 
freedom, and go far to vindicate the 
government of that superintending 
Wisdom, which, even in this world, 
compels vice to work out its own 
deserved and memorable punish- 
ment. 


The practical and efficient control 
upon the executive authority, in 
every State, is to be found in the jea- 
lousy of the middling and lower or- 
ders of the rule of the higher, who 
are in possession of the reins of 
power. This is the force which 
really coerces the government in 
every State; it is to be found in the 
tumults of Constantinople, or the 
anarchy of Persia, as well as in the 
constitutional opposition of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. The representative 
system only gives a regular and con- 
stitutional channel to the restraining 
power, without which society might 
degenerate into the anarchy of Po- 
land, or be disgraced by the strife of 
the Turkish Seraglio. 

Aslong as this jealousy remains en- 
tire among the people, and the fabric 
of government is sufficiently strong 
to resist its attacks on any of its ne- 
cessary functions—as long as it is a 
drag on its movements, not the rulin 
power, the operations of the Execu- 
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tive are subjected to a degree of re- 
straint which constitutes a limited 
monarchy, and diffuses general free- 
dom. This is the natural and health- 
ful state of society ; where the people, 
disqualified by their multitude and 
their habits from the task of govern- 
ment, fall into their proper sphere of 
observing and controlling its move- 
ments; and the aristocracy, disqua- 
lified by their limited number from 
the power of effectually control- 
ling the Executive, if possessed by 
the people, occupy their appropriate 
station in forming part of the Go- 
vernment, and supporting the Throne. 
The popular body is as unfit to go- 
vern the State, as the aristocracy is 
to defend its liberties against a de- 
mocratic Executive. History has 
many instances to exhibit, of liberty 
existing for ages with a senate hold- 
ing the reins, and a populace check- 
ing its encroachments; it has not one 
to shew, of the same blessing being 
found under a democracy in posses- 
sion of the Executive, with the de- 
fence of public freedom intrusted to 
a displaced aristocracy. From the 
Revolution of 1688 to that of 1882, 
the annals of England presented the 
perfect specimen of public freedom 
flourishing under the first form of 
government; it remains to be seen 
whether it will subsist for any length 
of time under the second. 
Experience, accordingly, has de= 
monstrated, what theory had long 
asserted, that the overthrow of the 
liberty of all free States has arisen 
from the usurpation of the executive 
authority by the democracy; and 
that, as long as the reins of power 
are in the hands of the’ nobles, the 
jealousy of the commons was an 
adequate security to the cause of 
freedom. Rome long maintained 
its liberties, notwithstanding the 
contests of the patricians and ple- 
beians, while the authority of the 
senate was unimpaired ; but when 
the aristocracy, under Cato, Brutus, 
and Pompey, were overturned by 
the democracy headed by Ceesar, 
the tyranny of the Emperors rapidly 
succeeded. The most complete des- 
otism of modern times is to be 
ound in the government of Robes- 
pierre and Napoleon, both of whom 
rose to power on the democratic 
transports of a successful revolution. 
Against the encroachments of their 
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natural and hereditary rulers, the 
sovereign and the nobles, the people, 
in aconstitutional monarchy, are in 
general sufficiently on their guard: 
and against their efforts, the increa- 
sing power which they acquire from 
the augmentation of their wealth and 
intelligence in the later stages of so- 
ciety, is a perfectly sufficient secu- 
rity. But of the despotism of the 
rulers of their own party,—the usur- 
pation of the leaders whom they 
have themselves seated in the cha- 
riot,—they are never sufficiently jea- 
lous, because they conceive that 
their own power is deriving fresh 
accessions of strength from every 
addition made to the chiefs who have 
so long combated by their side; and 
this delusion continues universally 
tili it is too late to shake their au- 
thority, and on the ruins of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, an absolute des- 
potism has been constructed. 

Had the first Revolution of France, 
like the great Rebellion of England, 
merely passed over the State without 
uprooting all its institutions, and de- 
stroying every branch of its aristo- 
cracy, there can be little doubt that 
a constitutional monarchy might 
have been established in France, and 
possibly a hundred and forty years 
of liberty and happiness formed, as 
in Britain, the maturity of its na- 
tional strength. But the total de- 
struction of all these classes in the 
bloody convulsion, and the division 
of their estates among an innumera- 
ble host of little proprietors, render- 
ed the formation of such a monarchy 
impossible, because one of the ele- 
ments was awanting which is indis- 
pensable to its existence, and no 
counterpoise remained to the power 
of the democracy at one time, or 
of the Executive at another. You 
might as well make gunpowder with- 
out sulphur, as rear up constitutional 
freedom without an hereditary aris- 
tocracy to coerce the people and re- 
strain the throne. “A monarchy,” 
says Bacon, “without an aristocracy, 
is ever an absolute despotism, for 
a nobility attempers somewhat the 
reverence for the line royal.” “The 
Revolution,” says Napoleon, “left 
France absolutely without an aristo- 
cracy; and this rendered the forma- 
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tion of a mixed constitution impos- 
sible. The government had no lever 
to rest upon to direct the people; it 
was compelled to ‘navigate in a sin- 


gle element. ‘The French Revolu- 
tion has attempted a problem as 
insoluble as the direction of bal- 
loons!” * 

When Napoleon seized the helm, 
therefore, he had no alternative but 
to see revolutionary anarchy conti- 
nue in the State, or coerce the people 
by a military despotism. He chose 
the latter; and under his firm and 
resolute government, France enjoy- 
ed a degree of prosperity and happi- 
ness unknown since the fall of the 
monarchy. Those who reproach him 
with departing from the principles 
of the Revolution, and rearing up a 
military throne by means of a scaf- 
folding of democratic construction, 
would do well to shew how he could 
otherwise have discharged the first 
of duties in governments,—the gi- 
ving protection and security to the 
people; how a mixed and tempered 
constitution could be established, 
when the violence of the people had 
totally destroyed their natural and 
hereditary rulers; and how the pas- 
sions of a populace, long excited by 
the uncontrolled riot in power, were 
to be coerced by a senate composed 
of salaried dignitaries, destitute ei- 
ther of property or importance, and 
a body of ignoble deputies, hardly 
elevated, either in station or acquire- 
ments, above the citizens to whom 
they owed their election. 

The overthrow of Napoleon’s 
power by the arms of Europe, for a 
time established a constitutional 
throne in France, and gave its inha- 
bitants fifteen years of undeserved 
freedom and happiness. But this 
freedom rested on an unstable equi- 
librium; it had not struck its roots 
into the substratum of society; it 
was liable to be overturned by the 
first shock of adverse fortune. As 
it was, however, it contributed, ina 
most essential manner, to deceive 
the world,—to veil the irreparable 
consequences of the first convulsion, 
—and make mankind believe that it 
was possible, on the basis of irreli- 
gion, robbery, and murder, to rear 
up the fair fabric of regulated free- 
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dom. We have to thank the Revo- 
lution of the Barricades for drawing 
aside the veil,—for displaying the 
consequences of national delinquen- 
cy on future ages; and beneath the 
fair colours of the whited sepulchre, 
exhibiting the foul appearances of 
premature corruption and decay. 

What gave temporary freedom to 
France under the Restoration was 
the prodigious exhaustion of the 
democratic spirit by the calamities 
which attended the close of Napo- 
leon’s reign; the habits of submis- 
sion to which his iron government 
had accustomed the people ; the 
terror produced by the double con- 
quest of Paris by the Allies, the in- 
secure and obnoxious tenure by 
which the Bourbons held their au- 
thority, and the pacific character and 
personal weakness of that race of 
sovereigns themselves. 

1. The exhaustion of France by the 
calamities which hurled Napoleon 
from the throne, undoubtedly had a 
most powerful effect in coercing for 
a time the fierce and turbulent pas- 
sions of the people. It is in the 
young that the spirit of liberty and 
the impatience of restraint is ever 
most fervent, and from their energy 
that the firmest principles of free- 
dom and the greatest excesses of 
democracy have equally arisen. But 
the younger generations of France 
were, to a degree unprecedented in 
modern times, mowed down by the 
revolutionary wars. After seventeen 
years of more than ordinary con- 
sumption of human life, came the 
dreadful campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814; in the first of which, be- 
tiveen Spain and Russia, not less 
than 700,000 men perished by the 
sword or sickness, while, in the two 
latter, the extraordinary levy of 
1,200,000 men was almost entirely 
destroyed. By these prodigious ef- 
forts, France was literally exhaust- 
ed; these copious bleedings redu- 
ced the body politic to a state of 
almost lethargic torpor; and, ac- 
cordingly, neither the invasion and 
disasters of 1814, nor the return of 
Napoleon in 1815, could rouse the 
mass of the nation to any thing like 
a state of general excitement. Du- 
ring the first years of the Bourbons’ 
reign, accordingly, they had to rule 
over a people whose fierce passions 
had been tamed by unprecedented 
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misfortunes, aud hot blood drained 
off by a merciless sword; and it was 
not till the course of time, and the 
ceaseless powers of population, had 
in some degree repaired the void, 
that that general impatience and 
restlessness began to be manifested 
which arises from the difficulty of 
finding employment, and is the com- 
mon precursor of political changes. 

2. The Government of Napoleon, 
despotic and unfettered in its ori- 
ginal construction, after the 18th 
Brumaire, had become, in process 
of time, the most arbitrary and 
powerful of any in Europe. Between 
the destruction of all ancient, pro- 
vincial, and corporate authorities, 
by the successive revolutionary as- 
semblies, and the complete centrali- 
zation of all the powers and influence 
of the State in the Government at 
Paris, which took place during his 
government, there was not a vestige 
of popular power left in France. 
The people had been accustomed, 
for fourteen years, to submit to the 

refets, sous-prefets, mayors, ad- 
Joints, and other authorities appoint- 
ed by the central Government at 
Paris, and they had in a great degree 
lost the recollection of the intoxica- 
ting powers which they exercised 
during the Revolution. The habit 
of submission to an absolute Go- 
vernment which enforced its man- 
dates by 500,000 soldiers, and had 
500,000 civil offices in its gift, had 
in a great degree oy the coun- 
try for slavery. ‘To the direction of 
this immense and strongly construct- 
ed machine the Bourbons succeed- 
ed; and it went on for a number of 
years working of itself, without the 
people generally being conscious of 
the helm having passed from the 
firm and able grasp of Napoleon to 
the inexperienced and feeble hands 
of his legitimate successors. Louis 
XVIIL, indeed, gave a charter to his 
subjects: “ Vive la Charte” became 
the cry of the supporters of his 
throne: deputies were chosen, who 
met at Paris; a Chamber of Peers 
was established, and the forms of a 
constitutional monarchy prevailed. 
But it is not by conferring the forms 
of a limited monarchy that its spirit 
can be acquired, or the necessary 
checks either on the throne or the 
populace established. France, un- 
der the Bourbons, _ through the 
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forms of a representative govern- 
ment, but she had hardly a vestige 
of its spirit. Her people were com- 
posed of a few hundred thousand 
ardent citizens in the towns, who 
longed for democratic power and a 
republican Government, and thirty 
millions of peasants and workmen, 
who were ready to submit to any Go- 
vernment established by the ruling 
population of the capital. To coerce 
the former, or invigorate the latter, 
no means remained; and therefore 
it is that a constitutional monarchy 
no longer exists in France. 

3. The consternation produced by 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s throne, 
and the double occupation of Paris 
by the Allied troops, went far to up- 
hold a Government which had risen 
up under their protection. While 
all the army and ardent patriots of 
the capital insisted that it had been 
surrendered by treachery in both 
cases, and could never have been 
conquered by force of arms, the 
astounding events produced a great 
and awful impression throughout 
France, which is far from being as 
yet eradicated. There are some ca- 
Jamities which remain long in the 
recollection of mankind. Volatile, 
susceptible of new impressions, and 
inconsiderate as great part of the 
French undoubtedly are, the suc- 
cessive capture of their capital in 
two campaigns sunk deep and hea- 
vily in their minds. It wounded 
them in the most sensitive part, the 
feeling of national glory; and ex- 
cited a painful doubt, heretofore un- 
known, of the ability of the Great 
Nation to resist a combined attack 
from the Northern Powers. This 
feeling still subsists; it may have 
little influence with the young and 
warlike youth of the capital, But it 
is strongly impressed upon the more 
thoughtful and better informed 
classes of society, and is in an espe- 
cial manner prevalent among the 
National Guard of the metropolis, to 
whom, even more than the regular 
army, the nation looks for the regu- 
lation of iis movements. It was to 
the prevalence of this feeling that 
the existence of the Bourbon Go- 
vernment, during the fifteen years 
of the Restoration, was mainly ow- 
ing; and so prevalent was it even 
on the eve of their overthrow, that 
the revolt of the Barricades originated 
with, and was long supported solely 
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by the very lowest classes; and it 
was not till the defection of the 
army, and the imbecility of the Go- 
vernment, had rendered it more 
than doubtful whether a revolution 
was not at hand, that they were 
joined by any considerable acces- 
sion of strength from the educated 
or middling classes of society. The 
same feeling of secret dread at the 
Northern Powers still exists, not- 
withstanding the accession of Eng- 
land to the league of revolutionary 
Governments; and, whatever the re- 
publican party may say to the con- 
trary, nothing is more certain than 
that the Cabinet of Louis Philippe 
has been supported in all its princi- 
pal measures, and especially in the 
proclamation of a state of siege by 
Marshal Soult, and the pacific sys- 
tem with the Continental Powers, by 
a great majority of all the persons 
of any wealth or consideration in 
Paris, now in possession, through 
the National Guard, of a preponde- 
rating influence in the capital, and, 
consequently, over all France. 

The circumstances which have 
been mentioned, contributed strongly 
to establish a despotic government 
under the Bourbons,—the only kind 
of regular authority which the con- 
vulsions of the Revolution have ren- 
dered practicable in France; but to 
counteract these, and temper the 
rigour of the Executive, there were 
other circumstances of an equally 
important character, which gradually 
went on increasing in power, until 
they finally overbalanced the others, 
and overturned the Government of 
the Restoration. 

1. The first of these circumstances 
was the extreme natiunal dissatisfac- 
tion which attended the way in which 
the Bourbons reascended the throne. 
For a monarch of France to enter its 
capital, in the rear of a victorious 
invader, is the most unlikely way 
that can be imagined to gain the affec- 
tions of its inhabitants; but to do 
this twice over, and regain the throne 
on the second occasion, in conse- 
quence of such a thunderbolt as the 
Battle of Waterloo, was a misfortune 
which rendered the popularity of the 
dynasty out of the question. The 
people naturally connected together 
the two events; they associated the 
Republican sway with the tricolor 
flag and the conquest of Europe, and 
the Bourbon dynasty with the disas- 
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ters which had preceded their resto- 
ration: forgetting what was the truth, 
that it was under the tricolor that all 
these disasters had been incurred; 
aud that the white flag was the olive 
branch which saved them from cala- 
mities, which they themselves had 
felt to be intolerable. 

This general feeling of irritation 
at the unparalleled calamities in 
which Napoleon’s reign terminated, 
was naturally and skilfully turned to 
account by the Republican party. 


They constantly associated together | 


the Bourbon reign with the Russian 
bayonets; and held out the sove- 
reigns of the Restoration, rather as 
the viceroys of Wellington, or the 
satraps of Alexander, than the mo- 
narchs either by choice or inheri- 
tance of the Franks. This prejudice, 
which had too much support from 
the unfortunate coincidence of Na- 
poleon’s disasters with the com- 
mencement of their reign, soon 
spread deeply and universally among 
the liberal part of the people; and 
the continuance of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty on the throne came to be con- 
sidered as the badge of national ser- 
vitude, which, on the first dawn of 
a liberation, should be remo- 
ved. 

2. The abolition of the national 
coleurs by the Bourbon princes, and 
the studious endeavour made to 
obliterate the monuments and recol- 
lection of Napoleon, was a puerile 
weakness, from which the worst 
possible effects ensued to their go- 
vernment. To suppose that it was 
possible to obliterate the remem- 
brance of his mighty achievements, 
and substitute Henry IV. and Saint 
Louis for the glories of the Empire, 
was worse than childish, and, as 
might have been expected, totally 
failed in its object. In vain his por- 
trait was proscribed, his letters effa- 
ced from the edifices, his name 
hardly mentioned except with vitu- 
peration by the Ministerial organs ; 
the admiration for his greatness only 
increased from the efforts made to 
suppress it; and of his, as the images 
ef Brutus and Cassius at the funeral 
of Junia, it might truly be said, “ Vi- 
ginti clarissimarum familiarum ima- 
giues antelate sunt, sed preefulgebant 
Cassius atque Brutus, et eo ipso quod 
effigies eorum non videbantur.” 

The universal burst of public en- 
thusiasm when the tricolor flag was 


rehoisted on the Tuileries, and the 
statue of the Heroreplaced on the pil- 
lar in the Place Vendéme, in July last, 
andthe innumerable pictures and sta- 
tues which have been exposed in 
every townand village of France since 
the prohibition was removed,demon- 
strates how powerful and general 
this feeling was, and exposes the 
enormity of the error which the 
Bourbons committed in endeavour- 
ing to bury it in oblivion. The tri- 
color flag was associated in the minds 
of the whole young and active part 
of the French population with the 
days of their glory; the white stan- 
dard with the commencement of their 
humiliation. To compel them to 
adopt the one and abandon the other, 
was an error in policy of the most 
enormous kind. It was to perpe- 
tuate the feeling of national disgrace ; 
to impose upon the nation what they 
considered as the livery of servitude; 
to debar them from openly giving 
vent to feelings which swelled their 
hearts even to bursting. The Revo- 
lution of July was less against the 
edicts of Polignac than the white 
standard on the dome of the Tuile- 
ries ; and the Citizen King owes his 
throne mainly to the tricolor flag 
which waves above his head in that 
august abode. 

3. The religious feelings of. the 
exiled family, natural and estimable 
in persons exposed to the calamities 
which. they had undergone, was un- 
doubtedly an inherent weakness in 
the Government ofthe Restoration, to 
which their fall was in a great degree 
owing. From whatever cause it may 
have arisen, the fact is certain, that 
hatred at every species of religious 
observance is the most profound and 
inveterate feeling which has survived 
the Revolution. Not that the French 
are wholly an irreligious people ; for 
in a numerous portion of the com- 
munity, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, the reverence for devotion is 
undiminished; but that the active 
and energetic class in towns, upon 
whom the centralization of power 
produced by the Revolution has ex- 
clusively conferred political impor- 
tance and the means of influencing 
the public mind, are almost entirely 
of that description. To these men 
the sight of priests in their sacerdotal 
habits crossing the Place Carousel, 
and entering the royal apartments, 
was absolute gall and wormwood. 
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The Royalisis had not discernment 
enough to see, that they might en- 
courage the substantial parts of re- 
ligion, without perpetually bringing 
before the public eye the obnoxious 
parts of its external ceremonial: they 
fell at once under the government 
of pious and estimable, but weak and 
ignorant ecclesiastics, who were to- 
tally incapable of steering the vessel 
of the State through the shoals and 
quicksands with which it was on all 
sides beset. Thence arose an inhe- 
rent weakness in the Government of 
the Restoration, which went far to 
counterbalance the vast political au- 
thority which the centralization of 
every species of influence in the pub- 
lic offices in Paris had occasioned. 
They received a machine of vast 
power, and apparently irresistible 
strength, but the prejudice of the 
people at their political and religious 
principles was so strong, that they 
could not find the firm hands requi- 
site to direct it. 

4, The pacific and indolent cha- 
racter of the Bourbon Princes, and 
the timorous policy which they were 
constrained to adopt, from the di- 
sastrous circumstances which had 
preceded their accession to the 
throne,prevented them fromreviving, 
by personal qualities, or brilliant 
achievements, any of that popularity 
which so many circumstances had 
contributed to weaken. A thirst for 
military glory ever has been the lead- 
ing characteristic of the French peo- 
ple. A pacific and popular King of 
France is a contradiction in terms. 
The Princes who dwell most strong- 
ly in their recollection, Henry IV., 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon, were all 
distinguished either for their mili- 
tary achievements, or the great con- 
quests which were effected in their 
reign. If a King of France were to 
possess the virtue of Aristides, the 
integrity of Cato, the humanity of 
Marcus Aurelius, and the wisdom of 
Solomon, and remain constantly at 
peace, he would speedily become 
unpopular.* The only regal activity 
which, in their estimation, can in 
some degree compensate the want 
of military distinction, is a decided 
turn for the embellishment of Paris. 
Napoleon’s vast popularity, after his 
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external victories, was mainly owing 
to his internal decorations; the Pil- 
lar of Austerlitz and the Bourse 
almost rivalled, in public effect, the 
overthrow of Austria and the sub- 
jugation of Prussia. But in neither 
of these lines of activity was the 
Family of the Restoration calculated 
to acquire a distinction. They re- 
mained, partly from inclination, 
partly from necessity, almost con- 
stantly at peace; they languidly and 
slowly completed the great works 
undertaken by Napoleon, but com- 
menced little new themselves; they 
neither pushed their armies across 
the Rhine, nor their new construc- 
tions into the obscurer parts of Paris. 
The Parisians could neither recount 
to strangers the victories they had 
won, nor point with exultation to 
the edifices they had constructed. 
They remained in consequence, for 
the whole fifteen years that they sat 
upon the throne, tolerated and obey- 
ed, but neither admired nor loved; 
and the load of obloquy which at- 
tached to them from the disasters 
which preceded their accession, was 
lightened by no redeeming achieve- 
ments which followed their eleva- 
tion. 

From the combination of these sin- 
gular and opposing circumstances, 
there resulted a mixed and temper- 
ed Government in France, for the 
brief period of the Restoration, with- 
out any of the circumstances exist- 
ing, by which that blessing can be per- 
inanently secured,—without either 
a powerful aristocracy, or an efficient 
and varied representation of the peo- 
ple. The machine of government 
was that of an absolute despotism, 
from the complete centralization of 
every species of influence in the pub- 
lic offices at Paris, and the total ab- 
sence of any authority in the pro- 
vinces to counterbalance their in- 
fluence ; but the Royal Family had 
neither the energy nor the qualities, 
nor the fortune, requisite to. wield 
its irresistible powers. Nothing can 
be more extraordinary, accordingly, 
than the state of France under Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. The Govern- 
ment were almost constantly decli- 
ning in popularity; the republican 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies 





* Mr Burke was perfectly right when he said, that the restored monarch must be 
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was, with some variations, almost 
constantly increasing; at last it rose 
to such a height as to choke up the 
wheels of administration, and render 
a coup d’etat, or a resignation of the 
throne, an unavoidable alternative. 
But although the Family of the Bour- 
bons was thus declining in influence, 
the power of Government was under- 
going no serious alteration ; no effi- 
cient checks upon the Executive, 
arising from the combination of the 
lasting interests of the State to coerce 
its encroachment, were growing up ; 
the weakness of the throne arose 
from dislike to the reigning family, 
not aversion to the power with 
which they were invested. They 
were at last overturned, like the Sul- 
tans in the Seraglio, or the Roman 
Emperors on the Palatine Mount, 
by a vast and well-concerted urban 
tumult, seconded to a wish by the 
imbecility and weakness of the 
ruling Administration; and the vast 
machine of a despotic Government 
passed unimpaired into the hands of 
their more energetic assailants. 


The Revolution of the Barricades 
at once put an end to the tempo- 
rizing system of the Restoration, and 
drew aside the veil which, retained 
by Bourbon weakness, had so long 
concealed the stern features of des 
potic power. The fatal succession, 
bequeathed to France, by the sins 
and the atrocities of the First Re- 
volution, was then apparent; the 
bonds, the inevitabie and perpetual 
bonds of servitude, were exposed to 
public gaze. In all the particulars 
which constituted the weakness of 
the Restoration, and paralysed the 
machine of despotic government, 
from hatred at the hands which 
wielded it, the Citizen King had the 
advantage. The white flag had been 
a perpetual eyesore to the ardent 
youth of France, and the white flag 
was torn down: the tricolor had 
been the object of their secret wor- 
ship, and the tricolor was display- 
ed from every tower in France: the 
recollection of defeat had clouded 
the first days of the Restoration, 
and the first days of the Revolution 
of July were those of astounding 
triumph: the observance of Sunday 
and religious forms had exasperated 
an infidel metropolis, under a priest- 
ridden dynasty; and their successors 
allowed them to revel in every spe- 


cies of amusement and license on 
the seventh day: the long continu- 
ance of peace had thrown into sul- 
len discontent the ardent youth of 
the metropolis; and the establish- 
ment of a revolutionary throne pro- 
mised, sooner or later, to bring about 
a desperate conflict with the legiti- 
mate monarchs of Europe. ‘The 
prospect of the convulsions into 
which England was speedily thrown 
by the contagion of this great exam- 
ple, contributed not a little to fan 
this — flame ; and in the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, the French 
democrats beheld a lasting triumph 
to the Gallican party in this country, 
and an achievement which consoled 
them for the disasters of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. 

These combined circumstances 
completely restored the vigour and 
efficiency of the central authority at 
Paris over all France. In posses- 
sion of a frame of government the 
strongest and most despotic of any 
in Europe, supported by the ardent 
and influential part of the popula- 
tion in the capital, fanned by the 
gales of public passion and preju- 
dice, they speedily became irresist- 
ible. Every thing contributed to 
increase the power of Government. 
The public hatred at hereditary suc- 
cession, which forced on the aboli- 
tion of the House of Peers and the 
appointment of their successors by 
the Crown, demolished the last bar- 
rier (and it was but a feeble one) 
which the preceding convulsions had 
left between the throne and univer- 
sal dominion. The public impa- 
tience for war, which made them 
bear without murmuring an increase 
of the national expenditure, on the 
accession of Louis Philippe, from 
980,000,000 francs to 1,511,000,000 
in one year, enabled the Government 
to raise the army from 180,000 to 
420,000 men, and fan the military 
spirit through all France, by the 
establishment of National Guards. 
The Chamber of Deputies, thrown 
into the shade by the tricolor flag, 
and the Reviews in the Place Ca- 
rousel, was-soon forgotten ; its mem- 
bers, destitute, for the most part, of 
property, consideration, or weight 
in their respective departments, 
speedily fell into contempt; the Op- 
position was gained over or with- 
drew in despair from a hopeless 
cause ; and a party which, under the 
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white flag, and the priestridden 
Government, had risen to a majo- 
tity in the Legislature, was soon re- 
duced to a miserable remnant of six 
or eight members. The debates in 
the Chamber have almost disap- 
peared ; they are hardly ever report- 
ed; all eyes are turned from the 
Legislature to the War-office; from 
the declamations of disappointed 
patriots, to the acclamations of bril- 
liant battalions; from a thought on 
the extinction of public freedom, to 
the exhilarating prospect of foreign 
conquest. 

It is this combinat'on of a despo- 
tic Executive in possession of all the 
influence in the State, with the infu- 


sion of popularity into the system of 


government, which has enabled 
Louis Philippe, notwithstanding his 
extreme personal unpopularity, to 
carry through obnoxious and tyran- 
nical measures never contemplated 
by Napoleon in the zenith of his 
power. One of the most remarkable 
of these, is the encircling Paris with 
fortified posts, or, as the Republi- 
cans call it, the project “ d’embas- 
tiller Paris.” To those who recol- 
lect the transports of enthusiasm 
with which the storming of the Bas- 
tile was received over all France in 
1789, it must appear the most ex- 
traordinary of all things, that a Re- 
volutionary Government should ven- 
ture upon the step of constructin 
Ten Bastives, many larger, a 
stronger, than the old one, around 
Paris, in such situations, as abso- 
lutely to command the metropolis, 
by enabling the Government, at plea- 
sure, to intercept its supplies of 
provisions; yet this has been done, 
and is now doing. Vincennes, situ- 
ated a league beyond the Barricade 
de Trone, is undergoing a thorough 
repair; and its cannon, placed within 
a regular fortification, will com- 
letely command the great road 
eading into the Fauxbourg St An- 
toine. Other, and similar fortresses, 
are in the course of construction, in 
a circle round Paris, at the distance 
of about two miles from each other, 
and a mile, or a mile and a half be- 
yond the external barrier. When 
completed, they will at once give 
the Government the command of the 
rebellious capital; not a pound of 
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provisions can enter a circle inhabit- 
ed by nearly a million of souls, but 
under the guns of these formidable 
fortresses. ‘The plans were completed, 
the ground was all purchased, the 
works were going forward, when 
they were interrupted by the cries 
of part of the National Guard, in 
defiling before the King on the 29th 
July last. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties had in vain refused, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the capital, 
a grant of money for the purpose; 
the Crown was going on of its own 
authority, and from its own funds. 
And though the undertaking has 
been suspended for a time from the 
cause above mentioned, excepting at 
Vincennes, which is rapidly advan- 
cing, Government openly announce 
their intention of resuming it next 
spring, when a majority of the 

hamber will be won over to give it 
their support. 

The most singular circumstance 
connected with the present political 
state of France, is the co-existence 
of a despotic military government, 
with a wild and intemperate repub- 
lican press in the capital. This may 
appear incredible, but nevertheless 
it is certain that it exists ; and it con- 
stitutes an element by no means to 
be overlooked, in considering its fu- 
ture prospects, because it may, in a 
moment, hurl the present dynasty 
from the throne, and elevate a new 
family, or different Executive, to the 
gp mga of its despotic powers. 

o give only a single example of the 
length to which this extravagance is 
carried, we select, by mere chance, 
an article which recently appeared 
in the Zribune. 


“ Those who place themselves in the 
current of political change should consi- 
der wel! whither it will lead them, before 
they embark on its waves. The au- 
thors of the Revolt on the 9th Thermi- 
dor,* were far from intending to extin- 
guish public freedom ; but, nevertheless, 
the reaction against liberty has been in- 
cessant since the fall of Robespierre, with 
the exception perhaps of the Three Days 
of July. 

“It is in vain to say that it was Napo- 
leon, or the Restoration, or Louis Phi- 
lippe, who extinguished the freedom of 
France: it was the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre which was the fatal stroke. We 





* The day when Robespierre was overthrown. 
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have never since known what liberty was, 
we have lived only under a succession of 


tyrants. 
‘‘ Impressed with these ideas, a band of 


patriots have commenced the republica-- 


tion of the speeches of Robespierre, St 
Just, and Marat, which will be rendered 
accessible to the very humblest of the 
people, by the moderate price of a sous a- 
number, at which it is to be sold. We 
earnestly recommend the works of these 
immortal patriots to our readers. They 
will find every thing that philosophy could 
discover, or learning reveal, or humanity 
desire, or eloquence enforce, in their in- 
comparable productions.” Zvribune, Aug. 


Again, in the next number we read 
as follows :— 

“ The soidisant patriots of the day 
are in a total mistake when they pretend 
that it is an erroneous system of Taxation 
which is the root of the public discon- 
tents. This is no doubt an evil, but it is 
nothing compared to that which flows 
from a defective system of social organi- 
zation. 

“ The tyranny of ‘the rich over the 
poor is the real plague which infests so- 
ciety; the eternal source of oppression, 
in comparison of which all others are but 
as dust in the balance. What have we 
gained by the Revolution? The substi- 
tution of the Chausée d’Antin for the 
Fauxbourg St Germain. An aristocracy 
of bankers for one of nobles. What have 
the people gained by the change? Are 
they better fed, or clothed, or lodged, than 
before? What is it to them that their 
oppressors are no longer counts or dukes? 
Tyranny can come from the bureau as 
well as the palace :—There will be no 
real regeneration to France till amore equal 
distribution of Property strikes at the 
root of all the calamities of mankind. 

“ The principles of pure and unmixed 
democracy are those of absolute wisdom, 
of unwearied philanthropy, of universal 
happiness. When the rule of the people 
is completely established, the reign of 
justice, freedom, equality, and happiness 
will commence ; all the evils of humani- 
ty will disappear before the awakened 
energies of mankind.” — Tribune, Aug. 21. 


When principles such as these, 
clothed in insinuating language, and 
enforced with no small share of abi- 
lity, are daily poured forth from the 
Parisian press, and read by admiring 
multitudes among its ardent and im- 
passioned population, we are led to 
examine how society can exist with 
such doctrines familiarly spread 
among the lower orders. But the 
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phenomenon becomes still more ex- 
traordinary, when it is perceived that 
these anarchical doctrines arein close 
juxtaposition to the most complete 
and rigorous despotism to which the 
people under successive Govern- 
ments submit without any practical 
attempt at resistance; that the citi- 
zens who indulge in these absurd 
speculations are content to wait for 
hours at the Police Office, before the 
can go ten leagues from the capital, 
and go quietly to jail with the first 
gens d’armes who meet them on the 
road without their passports. 

The truth is, that the French, during 
all the phases of the Revolution, as 
Napoleon remarked, not only never 
tasted one hour of real freedom, but 
never formed a conception of what 
it was. The efforts of the factions 
who for forty years have torn its 
bosom, have all been directed to one 
object, the acquisition of political 
power by themselves, without be- 
stowing a thought on the far more 
important matter of diffusing general 
protection. The consequence is, that 
the exertions of the party in opposi- 
tion are all directed to one object, the 
displacing of their adversaries from 
their places in administration, or 
overturning the family on the throne, 
without the slightest intention of re- 
modelling the frame of government, 
so as to impose any effectual check 
on the Executive. If the Republican 
opposition were to succeed to the 
helm, they would probably push 
through such a change in the com- 
position of the electoral colleges, as 
might secure for their party the pre- 
dominance in the Legislature, but 
they would make as few concessions 
to public freedom as was done by 
their predecessors Robespierre and 
St Just. The Police would still fetter 
the actions of every man in France; 
the impdét fonciere would still carry 
off from thirteen to twenty per cent 
of every income from property; the 
Government officers at Paris would 
still dispose of every office in the 
kingdom, from the Minister at the 
head of the army, to the scavenger at 
the tail of the cleaning department. 

The party in opposition, who lo 
for the enjoyment of power an 
offices, has been immensely weaken- 
ed by the result of the Three Days. 
The Royalists, indeed, are every where 
excluded from the slightest partici- 
pation in the Government; but so 
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are they from any influence in the 
Legislature; and a miserable minority 
of twenty or thirty members, finds it 
quite in vain to attempt any struggle 
in Parliament. The great body of 
the popular party have got into office 
in consequence of their triumph: it 
may safely be affirmed that not less 
than 300,000 liberals are now the 
employés of administration. To give 
only one instance of the amazing 
extent to which the promotion of 
their partisans has taken place, there 
are 44,000 communes in France, and 
each commune has its mayor and 
adjoints.* There are thus 88,000 
official magistrates of this description 
in the kingdom, and they were all on 
the Revolution, all filled from the 
Tuileries, filled with liberal em- 
ployés. Thus the patriots of France 
are now very generally and comfort- 
ably ensconced in official situations; 
and it is utterly impossible, in conse- 
quence, to rouse them to any hostility 
to the ruling power. In this way the 
Republican party are, to a great ex- 
tent, won over to the Government, 
and they can afford to allow the dis- 
appointed remnant of their faction to 
vent their discontent in democratic 
publications. This complete division 
of the liberal party, and secure 
anchoring of four-fifths of its mem- 
bers by the strong tenure of official 
emolument, which has followed the 
Revolution of July, is the true secret 
of the present strength of Govern- 
ment; for the discontented Royalists 
in the provinces, though numerousand 
brave, will never be able to throw off 
the central authority of the capital. 
It is not to be imagined, however, 
from all this, that the Government of 
Louis Philippe is established on a 
solid foundation. No Government 
can be so, which is founded not on 
the great and lasting interests of the 
state, but its fleeting passions—which 
depends not on the property of the 
country, but the mob of the metro- 
polis. The throne of the Barricades 
rests entirely on the armed forces of 
the capital. A breath may unmake 
it, asa breath has made. A well-con- 
certed urban revolt, the defection of 
a single regiment, supported by a 
majority of the National Guards, 
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may any day seat a Consul, a General, 


or Henry V. on the throne. It has 
lost popularity immensely with the 
Movement party, comprehending all 
the ardent and desperate characters, 
by persisting in an anti-republican 
policy, and remaining steadily at 
peace. Its incessant and rigorous 
prosecution of the press, though in- 
adequate hitherto to extirpate that last 
remain of popular sovereignty, has 
exposed it to the powerful assaults 
of that mighty engine. The Sove- 
reign on the throne, and the whole 
Royal Family, are neglected or dis- 
liked. A vigorous and successful 
foreign war would at once restore its 
popularity, and utterly silence all the 
clamour about the loss of freedom; 
but without the aid of that powerful 
stimulant, it is impossible to say how 
soon the present dynasty may be 
overturned, and a fresh race or Go- 
vernment be thrown up by another 
eruption of therevolutionary volcano. 

But come what race or form of 
sovereignty there may, the Govern- 
ment of Paris will equally remain a 
perfect and uncontrolled despotism 
over France. This is the great and 
final result of the first Revolution, 
which should ever be steadily kept 
in view by the adjoining States. Let 
Henry V. or the Duke of Orleans, 
Marshal Soult, or Odillon Barrot, 
succeed to supreme power, the re- 
sult will be thesame. The bones of 
Old France have been broken by the 
vast rolling-stone which has passed 
over the State; New France has not 
the elements within it to frame a con- 
stitutional throne. The people must 
remain slaves to the central Govern- 
ment, because they have destroyed 
the superior classes who might shield 
them from its oppression. Asiatic 
has succeeded to European civilisa- 
tion, and political power is no longer 
to be found independent of regal ap- 
pointment. All superiority depends 
upon the possession of office; the 
distinctions of hereditary rank, the 
descent of considerable property, 
have alike disappeared; over a na- 
tion of Ryots, who earn a scanty 
subsistence by the sweat of their 
brow, is placed a horde of Egyptian 
taskmasters, who wring from them 





* We are indebted to an able and eloquent contemporary, the Guardian and 
Public Ledger, for suggesting this addition to our illustrations of centralization in 
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the fruits of their toil, and a band of 
Pretorian guards who dispose at 
pleasure of their Government. 

In one particular, little understood 
on the English side of the Channel, 
the similarity of the result of French 
regeneration to the institutions of 
Oriental despotism, is most striking. 
The weight of direct taxation is at 
once the mark and the result of 
despotic government. It is remark- 
ed by Gibbon, that the great test of 
the practical power of Government 
is to be found in the extent to which 
it can carry the direct payments by 
the people to the treasury; and that 
whenever the majority of imposts 
are indirect, it is a proof that it is 
compelled to consult the inclinations 
and feelings of its subjects. He ad- 
duces as an illustration of this pro- 
found yet obvious remark, (all pro- 
found remarks, when once made, ap- 
pear obvious,) the excessive weight 
of direct taxation in the latter period 
of the Roman Empire. In Gaul, in 
the time of Constantine, the capita- 
tion-tax had risen to the enormous 
sum of nine pounds sterling for 
every freeman; an impost so exces- 
sive, that among the poorer citizens 
it could be made up only by several 
being allowed to club together to 
form one head. Sismondi, in like 
manner, observes, that the exorbi- 
tant weight of direct taxes was the 
great cause of the progressive depo- 
pulation of the Roman Empire. At 
this moment the burden of the fixed 
payment exacted from a Turkish 
pachalic, which is never allowed to 
diminish, and consequently with the 
decline of the inhabitants becomes 
intolerable, is the great cause of the 
rapid depopulation of the Ottoman 
Empire. In Hindostan and China, the 
proportion of the fruits of the soil 
which goes directly to the Govern- 
ment varies from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Akin to this, the last and well- 
known result of despotic oppression, 
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is the enormous weight of the direct 
taxes in France. The tax on pro- 
prictors is fixed at present at 13 per 
cent ; but this, oppressive as it would 
appear in this country, where the 
weight of democratic despotism is 
only beginning to be felt, is nothing 
to the real burden which falls on the 
unhappy proprietors. By the valua- 
tion or cadastre made by the go- 
vernment surveyor, the real weight 
of the burden is liable to indefinite 
increase, and in general brings it up 
to 20, sometimes 30 per cent.* The 
valuation is taken, not from the ac- 
tual receipt of the owner, but what 
it is estimated his property is worth ; 
and as the smiles of Government are 
directed towards these official gen- 
tlemen nearly in proportion to the 
amount to which they can raise the 
valuation of their district, the injus- 
tice committed in this way is most 
extreme. We know many proper- 
ties on the Garonne and Rhone, 
where, from the exorbitance of the 
valuation, the tax comes to 35 and 
40 per cent on the produce. Its 
weight may be judged of by the fact, 
that this direct impost produces 
yearly 350,000,000 francs, or about 
L.14,000,000 sterling, which almost 
entirely comes from the landowners.t 
Now the income-tax of Great Bri- 
tain during the war produced just 
that sum; and most certainly the 
income from ail sources of the Bri- 
tish Empireat that period was double 
the amount of that now enjoyed by 
the proprietors of France.{ The re- 
sult of this is, that the French land- 
owners pay, on the whole, 20 per cent 
on the annual worth of their in- 
comes. In forty years from the com- 
mencement of their Revolutionary 
troubles, the French have got nearly 
tothe standard fixed on the Ryots 
of Hindostan, in the lightest taxed 
districts of India; and more than 
tripled the taille, which was held 
forth as an insupportable burden at 





* From the infinite subdivision of Jand in France, and the continual change of 
hands through which it passes, it in fact belongs in property to no one individual, 
but to the Public Treasury, from the excessive weight of direct taxation and the 
duties on alienations of any kind.—Donnadieu, 256. 

+ Dupin estimates the income of proprietors in France at 1,626,000,000 francs, 
or L.65,000,000, so that if 350,000,000 francs, or L.14,000,000 sterling, is taken 
from them in the form of direct taxes, the burden is as 14 to 66 on their whole in- 
come, or 21 per cent.—See Durin, Force Commerciale de France, ii. 266. 

¢ The income of official persons is taken at a different rate, varying from 64 to 


8 per cent; but it forms a trifling part of the direct taxation. 
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their commencement! Let them po 
on as they are doing, and in half a 
century they will again find the 
enormous capitation-tax of Constan- 
tine fixed about their necks. Thus 
the result of human folly and ini- 
quity is the same in all ages and 
countries ; and the identical conse- 

uences which flowed fifteen hun- 

red years ago, remotely but surely, 
from the madness of Gracchus and 
the democrats of Rome in destroy- 
ing the Roman aristocracy, is evi- 
dently approaching, from the corres- 
ponding madness of the French Re- 
publicans in extirpating the higher 
classes of their monarchy. 

We have often asked the proprie- 
tors in different parts of France, why 
they did not endeavour to diminish 
or equalize this enormous burden, 
which, in the wine provinces espe- 
cially, is felt as so oppressive ? They 
universally answered that the thing 
was impossible; that they had me- 
morialized Napoleon and Louis 
XVIIL, the Chamber of Deputies 
and Peers, Villele and the Duc de 
Richelieu, but all to no purpose. 
The weight of the impdét fonciere, 
the injustice of the cadastre, re- 
mains unchanged and unchange- 
able. Four or five millions of little 
proprietors, scattered over the vast 
expanse of France, a majority of 
whom have not L.5 yearly from 
their land, can effect nothing against 
the despotic central Government of 
Paris. They themselves say, that 
the direct burdens on the land are 
becoming so excessive, that the 
Sovereign is, as in Oriental dynas- 
ties, the real proprictor, and they are 
but tenants who labour for his bene- 
fit more than their own. Herein 
may be discerned the hand of Pro- 
vidence, causing the sins of men to 
work out their own punishment. 
If the French people had not com- 
mitted the frightful injustice of con- 
fiscating the property of their nobles 
and clergy, they would now have 
possessed within themselves a vast 
body of influential proprietors, ca- 
pable, as in England, under the old 
Constitution, either in the Upper 
or Lower House, of preventing or 
arresting the oppression of the cen- 
tral Government, and the enormous 
burden of 20 per cent directly laid 
on land would never have been per- 
mitted. But, proceeding as they 
have done by destroying all the in- 
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termediate classes in the State, and 
leaving only Government employés 
and peasant proprietors, they have 
cut away the shield which would 
have protected the poor from the 
vexation of the central authority, 
and left themselves and their child- 
ren for ever exposed to its oppres- 
sion. They imagined that by laying 
hold of the land of others, they 
would step into the comforts and 
opulence of separate property; but 
the wages of iniquity seldom pros- 
per in the end, either in nations or 
individuals. They have fallen in 
consequence under an oppressive 
taxation, which has more than coun- 
terbalanced all the advantages of the 
spoil they have acquired; the sove- 
reign has grown up into the real 
landowner, and the cultivators, in- 
stead of becoming the peasants of 
Switzerland, have degenerated into 
the ryots of Hindostan. 
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The effects of the Revolution of 
July on the Reticion of France, is 
precisely the same as on its political 
situation. It has drawn aside the 
thin veil which concealed the effects 
of the irreligious spirit of the first 
convulsion, and displayed in its na- 
tive deformity the consequence of 
unmooring the human mind from the 
secure haven of faith and virtue. 

That the first Revolution was es. 
sentially irreligious in its spirit, that 
it destroyed not only the teachers and 
the property, but the very name of 
Christianity, is universally known. 
But in this, as in every other respect, 
the Restoration drew a veil overits ul- 
timate and final consequences. The 
exiled family returned to the palaces 
of their fathers, with a profound sense 
of religion, rendered only the more 
indelible from the disasters which 
had preceded their restoration. By 
the combined effect of their autho- 
rity and influence, a gloss was thrown 
over the infidel consequences of the 
first Revolution ; the priests were re- 
instated in the smiles of Court fa- 
vour ; the Tuileries again resounded 
withthe strains of devotion ; religious 
observances were tolerably attended 
to; the churches were filled, if not 
with the faithful, at least with the 
ambitious, and promotion, dependent 
in some degree on attention to the 
ceremonial of the Catholic faith, 
drew multitudes to the standard of 
St Louis. Marshal Soult was to be 
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seen every Sunday parading to 
church, preceded by an enormous 
breviary ; he cared not whether the 
road to power lay by the chapel of 
the Virgin, or the altar of the God- 
dess of Reason. Sunday, especially 
in the last ten years, was well obser- 
ved in the great towns. Travellers 
perceived no material difference be- 
tween the appearance of London 
and Paris during divine service. 
Literature, encouraged by this tran- 
sient glance of sunshine, resumed 
its place by the side of devotion; 
the mighty genius of Chateaubriand 
lent its aid to the Holy Alliance, 
and poured over the principles of 
natural and revealed religion a flood 
of resplendent light; Michaux traced 
the history of the Crusaders, and 
the efforts for the liberation of the 
holy sepulchre, with an antiquary’s 
knowledge and a poet’s fire ; Barante 
revived in the Annals of Burgundian 
Princes, the old and venerable feel- 
ings of feudal devotion, while 
Guizot, as yet untouched by the se- 
ductions of power, traced with ad- 
mirable ability, to admiring multi- 
tudes in the French metropolis, the 
historical blessings of religious 
institutions. Almost all observers, 
misled by these appearances, flat- 
tered themselves, that the period of 
the reaction of the human mind 
against the principles of irreligion 
had arrived; that the reign of infi- 
delity was drawing to its close ; and 
that the French Revolution, nursed 
amidst the mazes of sophistry and 
scepticism, was destined to find re- 
fuge at last in the eternal truths of 
religion. 

But this sudden extinction of evil 
and resurrection of good is not the 
order of nature. Infidelity, nursed 
for half a century, is not extin- 
guished in a few years. The rob- 
bery of one-third of the national 
property from the service of the 
Church is not the way to secure the 
fruits of virtue: a hiatus of ten 
years in the religious education of 
the people, snapped asunder a chain 
which had descended unbroken 
from the Apostolic ages. These de- 

lorable events were secretly but 
securely working out their natural 
consequences, through all the period 
of the Restoration. The general 
and profound hatred in towns at 
the very sight even of an ecclesiastic, 
was a certain indication of the great 
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extent to which the deadly weed 
of infidelity had spread. The Re- 
volution of July at once tore aside 
the veil, and exposed to view the 
extraordinary spectacle of a nation 
in which the classes who concen- 
trate almost the whole political in- 
fluence of the State, are almost 
wholly of an irreligious character, 
This is to be ascribed chiefly to the 
long chasm in religious instruction 
which took place from 1791 to 1800, 
and the entire assumption of politi- 
cal power under Napoleon, by a 
class who were entire strangers to 
any kind of devotion. Such a chasm 
cannot readily be supplied; ages 
must elapse before its effects are ob- 
literated. ‘‘ Natura tamen,” says 
Tacitus, “ infirmitatis humane tar- 
diora sunt remedia quam mala, 
et ut corpora lente augescunt cito 
extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque 
oppresseris facilius quam revoca- 
veris.” 

But to whatever cause it is owing, 
nothing can be more certain, than 
that infidelity again reigns the lord 
of the ascendant in Paris. It is im- 
possible to be a week in the metro- 
polis without being sensible of this. 
It is computed that from 60,000 to 
80,000 individuals, chiefly women, 
or persons of the poorest classes, 
believe in the Christian religion. 
The remainder, amounting to about 
800,000, make no pretension to such 
afaith, It is impossible by any ex- 
ternal appearances to distinguish 
Sunday from Saturday, excepting 
that every species of amusement 
and dissipation goes on with more 
spirit on that day than any other. 

e are no advocates for the over 
rigid or Judaical observance of the 
day of rest. Perhaps some Protes- 
tant nations have gone too far in 
converting the Christian Sunday 
into the Jewish Sabbath, and pre- 
venting on it those innocent recrea- 
tions which might divert the giddy 
multitude from hidden debauchery. 
But without standing up for any 
rigid or puritanical ideas, it may 
safely be affirmed that the total neglect 
of Sunday by nine-tenths of the 
people, indicates a fixed disregard 
of religion in any State professing a 
belief in Christianity. In Paris the 
shops are all open, the carts all 
going, the workmen all employed on 
the early part of Sunday; and al- 
though a part of them are closed 
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after two o’clock in the afternoon, 
it is not with the slightest intention 
of joining in any, even the smallest 
religious duty, that this is done. It 
is “ pour s’amuser,” to forget the fa- 
tigues of the week in the excite- 
ment with which it terminates, that 
thechange takes place. Attwoo’clock, 
all who can disengage themselves 
from their daily toil, rush away in 
crowds to drink of the intoxicating 
cup of pleasure. Then the omnibuses 
roll with ceaseless din in every di- 
rection out of the crowded capital, 
carrying the delighted citizens to 
St Cloud, St Germains, or Ver- 
sailles, the Ginguettes of Belleville, 
or the gardens of Vincennes; thenthe 
Boulevards teem with volatile and 
happy crowds, delighted by the en- 
joyment of seeing and being seen; 
then the gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg, the Jardin des 
Plantes, and the Champs Elysées, are 
enlivened with the young, the gay, 
and the handsome, of both sexes, 
both rich and poor ; then the splen- 
did drive to the triumphal arch of 
Neuille, is filled with the compara- 
tively few equipages which the two 
revolutions have left to the impover- 
ished hotels of the capital. While 
these scenes of gaiety and amuse- 
ment are going on, the priests in 
each of the principal churches are 
devoutly performing Mass before a 
few hundred old women, totterin 
ecclesiastics, or young children, an 
ten or fifteen Protestant Churches 
are assembling as many thousands to 
the duties of the reformed faith. 
Such is a Parisian Sunday ; and such 
the respect for a divine ordinance, 
which remains in what they ambi- 
tiously call the metropolis of Euro- 
pean civilisation. 

As evening draws on, the total 
disregard of religious observance is, 
if possible, still more conspicuous. 
Never is the opera filled with such 
enthusiastic crowds as on Sunday 
evening ;—never are the Theatres of 
the Port St Martin, the Boulevards, 
the Opera Comique, the Vaudeville 
and the Varietés, so full as on that 
occasion ;—never are the balls be- 
yond the barriers so crowded ;— 
never is Tivoli so enlivening, or the 
open air concerts in the Champs 
Elysées thronged by so many thou- 
sands. On Sunday evening in Paris 
there seems to be but one wish, one 
feeling, one desire,—and that is, to 
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amuse themselves; and by inces- 
santly labouring at that one object, 
they certainly succeed in it to an 
extent that could hardly be credited 
in colder and more austere latitudes. 

The condition of the clergy over 
France is, generally speaking, de- 
pressed and indigent in the extreme. 
The Constituent Assembly, who de- 
creed the annexation of the whole 
property of the Church to the State, 
and declared “ that they intrusted 
the due maintenance of religion and 
the succour of the poor to the ho- 
nour of the Great Nation,” redeem- 
ed their pledge, by giving most of 
the incumbents of the rural pa- 
rishes from L.48 to L.60 a-year. 
Bishops have 6000 francs, or L.240, 
yearly. The Archbishop of Paris 
alone has L.600. In some of the 
town parishes, the incumbents, from 
subsequent endowments or adventi- 
tious sources, have from L.200 to 
L.300 per annum; but, generally 
speaking, their income, in the richest 
—, varies from L.80 a-year to 

.120 ; in the poorest, itis only from 
L.50 to L.70. It may safely be af- 
firmed, that the clergy of France, 
taken as a body, are poorer than the 
schoolmasters of England and Scot- 
land. 

The effect of this is seen in the 
most striking manner in the appear- 
ance of the rural landscape of 
France. You generally, in the vil- 
lages, see a parish church, the be- 
quest to the nation of the pious care 
of their forefathers; but great num- 
bers of these are in a ruinous or 
tottering condition. There is an 
evident want of any funds to keep 
them up. The most trifling repairs 
of a church, as every thing else in 
France, must be executed by the 
Government; and the Ministers of 
Louis Philippe seem to think that 
this is one of the articles upon 
which economy can best be prac- 
tised. But a parsonage-house, or 
any sort of separate residence for 
the curé, is never to be seen. He is, 
in general, boarded in the houses of 
some farmer or small proprietor ; 
and in habits, society, education, 
manners, and rank of life, is in no 
respect above the peasantry by whom 
he is surrounded. 

It is not to be imagined from this, 
however, that the country clergy 
are either ignorant or inattentive to 
their sacred duties; on the contrary, 
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they are most assiduous in dis- 
charging them, and are, in general, 
justly endeared to their flocks, not 
only by an irreproachable life, but 
the most constant and winning at- 
tentions. It would be unjust to 
expect in them the high education, 
gentlemanlike manners, or enlight- 
ened views of the English clergy ; 
or the more discursive but useful 
information which is to be met with 
in the manses of the Presbyterian 
ministers in Scotland. We must not 
expect to see either Hebers, or Co- 
plestones, or Bucklands, or Alisons, 
or Blairs, or Robertsons, or Thom- 
sons, or Chalmers’s, in the modern 
church of France. The race of Bos- 
suet and Fénélon, of Massillon and 
Bourdaloue, of Flechier and Saurin, 
of Pascal and Malebranche, is extinct. 
The church is cast down into an infe- 
rior class in society. No one would 
make his son an ecclesiastic, who 
could obtain for him a situation in a 
grocer’s shop. But, in the present 
state of the country, it is perhaps as 
well that this is the case. The re- 
formation of the corrupted higher 
orders in the towns, is out of the 
question ; and if a priesthood, drawn 
from their ranks, were to be esta- 
blished, it would speedily draw to 
itself such a load of infidel obloquy, 
as would Jead to its destruction. But 
the poor and humble parish priests 
are overlooked and despised by the 
arrogant Liberals in possession of 
office and power; and, like their 
predecessors in the apostolic ages, 
they are, unobserved, laying the 
foundation of a spirit destined, in a 
future age, to overturn the institu- 
tions of their haughty oppressors, 
and effect that real regeneration of 
society, which can be found only in 
the reformation of the morals and 
principles of its members. 

The abject poverty of the rural 
clergy in most parts of France is a 
most painful object of contemplation 
to an English traveller. There is no 
sort of provision for them in sickness 
or old age ; and when they are com- 
pelled, by either of these causes, to 
divide their scanty income with a 
more robust assistant, their condition 
becomes truly pitiable. In most 
cathedral churches is to be seen a 
bog, with the inscription “ Tronc 
pour les malheureux prétres;” afew 
sous are thankfully received by the 
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religious teachers of the great nation. 
One of these boxes is to be seen on 
the pillars of Notre Dame; another 
under the gorgeous aisle of Rouen; 
a third in the graceful choir of 
Amiens; a fourth disgraces the gene- 
ration who pass under the splendid 
portals of Rheims, and a fifth, that 
which points with deserved pride to 
the matchless Tower of Chartres. 
A-superficial observer who should 
judge of the religious state of France 
from the appearance of its great 
towns, would be far wide of the 
truth. Itis a total mistake to suppose 
that devotion is extinct, or in the pro- 
cess of extinction among its country 
inhabitants. It is in the great towns 
that infidelity reigns triumphant ;— 
it is among the young, the active, 
and the profligate citizens of despo- 
tic Paris, that_religion is the subject 
of ridicule. It is true this class are 
now in the exclusive possession of 
political power; it is true several 
hundred thousand of them are dis- 
persed over the mighty net which 
envelopes France in the meshes of 
the capital; it is true that they di- 
rect literature, and influence thought, 
and stamp its character upon the 
nation, in the estimation of foreign 
states: still they are not in possese 
sion of the mighty lever which directs 
the feelings of the rural inhabitants. 
As long as 48,000 parish priests, 
overlooked from their poverty, de- 
spised from their obscurity, con- 
temptible to this world from their 
limited information, are incessantly 
and assiduously employed in diffu- 
sing religious belief through the 
peasantry, the extirpation of Chris- 
tianity in France is impossible. Its 
foundations are spreading the deeper 
—its influences becoming more pa- 
ramount in the uncorrupted provin- 
ces, from the total neglect into which 
it has fallen with the influential 
classes in the capital. It is impossi- 
ble to enter any parish church in 
any part of the provinces, without 
being sensible that a large and in- 
creasing portion of the peasantry are 
strongly and profoundly impressed 
with religious feelings. In this state 
of things, the eye of philanthropy, 
without pretending to the gift of 
prophecy, can perhaps discern the 
elements brewing which are destined, 
in some future age, to produce 
another Revolution,—an insurrection 
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of the oor against the capital, 
—a real regeneration of society, by 
the infusion of rural simplicity and 
virtue into urban corruption and 
degeneracy,—a termination of the 
convulsions, which commenced by 
casting down religion, in the triumph 
of the faith which gathers strength 
from misfortune. But whether this 
is to be the final result, or whether, as 
is perhaps more probable, the utter 
prostration of the internal liberties 
of the nation, through the conse- 
quences of the Revolution, is to lead 
to the loss of its external indepen- 
dence, and the regeneration of 
southern weakhess by a race of 
northern conquerors; one thing is 
certain, and may be confidently 
ose ae se that France will never 

now what real freedom is, till her 
institutions are founded on the basis 
of religion, and that with the triumph 
of the faith which her Liberals abhor, 
and have cast down, is indissolubly 
wound up, the accomplishment of 
the objects which they profess to 
have at heart. 


The Morats of France are in the 
state which might be expected in a 
country which has broken asunder 
all the bonds of society, and de- 
spises all the precepts of religion. 
Pleasure and excitement are the ge- 
neral subjects of idclatry—money, 
as the key to them, the universal 
object. This desire for wealth is 
perhaps more strongly felt in Paris, 
and forms the great passion of life 
more completely, than in any other 
capital in Europe, because there are 
more objects of desire presented to 
the entranced senses which cannot 
be gained in any other way; and of 
the prevalence of this desire the 
great extent of its gaming-houses 
affords ample proof. But money is 
not the object of desire to the Pari- 
sian as to the Dutchman or English- 
man, from any abstract passion for 
accumulation, or any wish to trans- 
mit, by a life of economy, an ample 
patrimony to his children. It is for 
the sake of present and immediate 

ratification ; that he may go more 
requently to the opera, or indulge 
more liberally in the pleasures of the 
Ginguette ; that his wife and daugh- 
ters may be more gaily dressed on 
Sundays, and their Tivoli parties be 
more brilliant, that money is so pas- 
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sionately coveted. The efforts made 
by all classes to gain a livelihood, 
and the prodigious obstacles which 
competition throws in their way, 
are perhaps greater in Paris than 
in any other metropolis of Europe. 
“ Querenda est pecunia primum, 
Virtus post nummos,” is the general 
maxim of life. But still there is 
little accumulation of capital, com- 
paratively speaking, within its walls, 
As fast as money is made, it is spent ; 
either in the multifarious objects 
of desire which are everywhere pre- 
sented to the sight, or in the pur- 
chase of rentes, or Government an- 
nuities, which die with the holders. 
The proportion of annuitants in 
France is incomparably greater than 
in England ; and the destitution of 
families from the loss of their head, 
exists to a painful and unheard of 
extent. 

Pleasure and excitement are the 
universal objects; the maxims of 
Epicurus the general observance. To 
enjoy the passing hour—to snatch 
from existence all the roses which 
it will afford, and disquiet them- 
selves as little as possible about its 
thorns, is the grand principle of life. 
The state of Paris in this respecthas 
been well described by a late en- 
lightened and eloquent author— 

“ Paris is no longer a city which be- 
longs to any one nation or people; it is 
in many respects the metropolis of the 
world; the rendezvous of all the rich, all 
the voluptuous on the face of the earth. 
For them its artists, assembled from 
every quarter of Europe, imagine or in- 
vent every day fresh objects of excite- 
ment or desire; for them they build 
theatres, and multiply indefinitely all the 
ephemeral novelties calculated to rouse 
the senses and stimulate expense. There 
every thing may be purchased, and that 
too under the most alluring form. Gold 
is the only divinity which is worshipped 
in that kingdom of pleasure, and it is in- 
different from what hand it flows. It is 
in that centre of enjoyment that all the 
business of France is done—that all its 
wealth is expended, and the fruit of its 
toil from one end of the kingdom to the 
other brought to the great central mart 
of pleasure. The proprietor wrings the 
last farthing out of his soii—the mer- 
chant, the notary, the advocate, flock 
there from all quarters to sell their capi« 
tal, their reyenue, their virtue, or Meir 
talents, for pleasure of every description, 


_Which a thousand artists pourtray in the 
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most seducing colours to a nation famish- 
ing for enjoyment. And it is from that 
corrupted centre that we are told the re- 
generation of the state, the progress of 
independence and liberty, is to flow.’’* 

As pleasure and excitement are 
thus the universal objects, it may 
readily be conceived what facilities 
are afforded in the French metropo- 
lis for their gratification. The gaming- 
houses, accordingly, are innumera- 
ble; and above a third of the chil- 
dren born within the barriers are 
bastards.+ But those who look for 
excitation of that description, will 
not find in Paris any thing approach- 
ing to the open and undisguised pro- 
fligacy of London. There is nothing 
in its public places approaching to the 
saloons of Drury Lane, or the upper 
circles of Covent Garden; the 
Strand and Regent Street at night 
are infested in a way unknown 
even in the Boulevards Italiens, 
or the Rue de Richelieu. The two 
Revolutions have organized licentious- 
ness. Having become the great ob- 
ject of life, and, as it were, the staple 
commodity of the capital, it has fal- 
len under the direction of the po- 
lice. Bienséance and decorum are 
there the order of the day. The 
sirens of pleasure are confined to a 
few minor theatres, and particular 
quarters of the town; they abound 
in every street, almost in every 
house ; but they can openly ply their 
vocation in appointed districts only. 
Even the Palais Royal, the cradle 
of both Revolutions, has been purged 
of the female anarchists who were 
their first supporters. This is cer- 
tainly a very great improvement, 
well worthy of imitation on the Bri- 
tish side of the Channel. Youth and 
timidity are not openly assailed as 
they are in English great towns, 
and, though those who seek for dissi- 
pation will meet with it in abun- 
dance, it is not, willing or unwilling, 
thrust down their throats. It is 
possible, in the Quartier de ]’Uni- 
versité and remoter parts of Paris, 
for young men to pursue their stu- 
dies, infinitely more clear of tempta- 
tion than either at the London Uni- 
versity or King’s College. 

But while these advantages must 
be conceded to the organization and 


arrangements of the French police 
on the one hand, it is not the less 
certain, on the other, that all these 
fair appearances are merely skin- 
deep, and that under this thin 
disguise is half concealed a mass 
of licentiousness probably unprece- 
dented in any modern state. Cer- 
tainly, never since the days of the 
Roman Emperors, was pleasure so 
unceasingly pursued by both sexes, 
as it is now at Paris; or such efforts 
made to heighten natural desire by 
forced excitement, or talent and art 
so openly called in to lend their 
aid to the cause of licentiousness, 
Profligate books and prints exist 
everywhere; but in other capitals, 
they must be soughtafter to be found, 
and where they are, their character 
and appearance shew that they are 
meant for the brutal classes, or the 
higher orders in their moments of 
brutality, only. Butin Paris the case 
is the reverse. The treasures of 
knowledge, the elegance of art, the 
fascination of genius, are daily and 
hourly employed in the cause of cor- 
ruption; and of them may truly 
be said, what Mr Burke falsely 
affirmed of the old French manners, 
that “ vice has lost half its deformity 
by having lost all its grossness.” 
The delicacy and beauty of these 
productions, as well as their amazing 
number, prove that they find a ready 
sale with the higher as well as the 
lower orders. They have disco- 
vered the truth of the old maxim, 
“ Arsestcelare artem.” Voluptu- 
ousness is more surely attained by 
being half disguised; and corrup« 
tion spreads the more securely, from 
having cast aside every thing calcu- 
lated to disgust its unhardened vo- 
taries. The arts of lithography and 
printing go hand in hand in this re- 
fined and elegant system of demo- 
ralization ; the effusions of genius, 
the beauty of design, the richness of 
colouring, are employed together to 
throw an entrancing light over the 
scenes of profligacy, and the ordi- 
nary seductions of a great capital, 
heightened by all that taste or art 
can suggest to stimulate the pas- 
sions—emblematic of the mixed 
ges and evil which has resulted 
rom these great inventions, and the 





* General Donnadieu, 270—271. 
t+ Dupin’s Force Commerciale, p. 40. 
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prodigious force they have given to 
the solvents of vice in one age, as 
well as the hardening principles of 
virtue in anotber.* 

Itis observed by Montesquieu, that 
honour, as the national principle, is 
more durable in its nature than 
either virtue or religion; and the 
presentstate of Paris, contrasted with 
the military character of the French, 
affords a strong confirmation of the 
observation. The incessant pursuit 
of pleasure by both sexes, has in 
every age been the grand solvent 
which has melted away the princi- 

le of military virtue; and the reason 
i obvious, because those whose 
chief object is selfish gratification 
cannot endure the fatigues and the 
privations attendant on military ex- 
ploits. There cannot be a doubt that 
this destroying principle is in full 
operation in the French capital; but 
though it has completely eaten 
through the safeguards of religion 
and virtue, it has hitherto left un- 
decayed the passion for military 
distinction. The extraordinary 
strength which this principle has ac- 
quired in modern Europe in general, 
and France in particular, from the 
feudal institutions, and the great de- 
velopement which it received from 
the wars of the Revolution and the 
triumphs of Napoleon, have to all 
—— withstood the enervating 
influence of a corrupting ingredient 
which proved fatal to the courage of 
Greece and Rome; but it is not the 
less certain that it will ultimately 
sink before its influence. It is by 
not elevating our minds to the slow 
progress of all such great changes, 
that we are at all misled on any oc- 
casion as to their progress, or the ef- 
fect on public fortune of the princi- 
ples of decay, which spring from 
the progress of private corruption. 
The alteration, like the decline of 
the day in autumn, is imperceptible 
from day to day; but it becomes 
quite apparent if we contrast one pe- 
riod or age of the world with an- 
other. Compare the age of Regulus 
or Scipio, with that of Constantine 
or Honorius; or that of the Lombard 
League with the present pusillani- 
mity of the Italian people; and the 
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prostration of national strength by 
the growth of private selfishness is 
obvious to the most careless obser- 


ver. The French Revolution is not 
destined to form an exception to the 
general law ; its fortunes will be ul- 
timately destroyed by the effects of 
the poisoned source from which they 
sprung ; the conquests of its authors 
will be lost by their inability to con- 
quer themselves. Both Revolutions 
have begun in the Palais Royal, the 
very focus of corruption from every 
part of France; and through every 
stage of their progress, both have 
given unequivocal proofs of their im- 
pure origin. Let the friends of reli- 
gion and virtue be of good cheer ; no 
institutions founded on such a basis 
were ever yet durable; the French 
Revolution began in the haunts of 
profligacy, and they have spread in 
it the seeds of mortality which will 
bring it to the grave. 

Next to sexual profligacy, gaming 
is par excellence the grand vice of 
Paris ; and it, like every other prin- 
ciple of evil, has made rapid and 
fearful progress since the Three 
Days. No attempts whatever are 
made to restrain it; on the contrary, 
it is taken under the safeguard of the 
police, and a tax levied on its profits, 
as on those of prostitution, which 
constitutes a considerable part of 
the municipalrevenue. The prodi- 
gious number of suicides which oc- 
cur in Paris, amounting on an ave- 
rage to above one a-night, frequent- 
ly to a great deal more, chiefly spring 
from the despair produced by the 
inordinate passion for this vice. Un- 
likewhat generally occurs in England, 
it exists equally among the poorest 
as the richest classes; their hells 
are open for the sous of the labour- 
er or the frances of the artisan, as 
well as the Napoleon of the officer or 
the rouleaux of the banker. They 
are to be met with in every street; 
they spread their devastating influ- 
ence through every workshop and 
manufactory in Paris. This perilous 
vice, like that of sexual profligacy, 
is the natural result of a successful 
Revolution ; of the demolition of all 
restraint on the passions which has 
arisen from silencing the voice of 





* Some of these productions are now generally to be seen in the towns of pain $ 
they first appeared during the frenzy of the Reform Bill. It is curious to observe, 
how invariably social disorganization and private corruption go hand in hand. 
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religion, and the bounty offered to 
instant excitement, by the uncertainty 
in regard to the future which the de- 
struction of all the institutions of 
society inevitably produces. 

In one particular, however, the 
French capital offers a pleasing con- 
trast to every considerable town 
in the British isles. Drunkenness, 
though considerably more prevalent 
than formerly, does not exist in 
France to an extentat all comparable 
. to what itdoes in England; and hence 
the manners of the lower orders, not- 
withstanding all the anarchy of the 
Revolution, are nothalf socoarse and 
brutal as in our great manufacturing 
towns. In truth, the extraordinary 
progress of this frightful vice in 
Great Britain, since the reduction of 
the duty on spirits and the abolition 
of the beer tax,* is one of the most 
woful circumstances in our social 
condition, and which, if not rapidly 
checked by a proper set of fiscal re- 
gulations, promises soon to plunge 
our labouring classes into astate of 
depravity unparalleled in any Chris- 
tian state. Drunkenness, if seen in 
public at Paris, is at once punished 
by the police ; and the prodigious 
number of civiland military employés 
who are to be met with in every 
street at night, renders it impossible 
for the inebriated to indulge in those 
disgraceful brawls which then: dis- 
grace every English city. The ab- 
stinence from this vice depends 
chiefly on constitutional causes, the 
warmth of the climate, which renders 
the excitement of intoxication not so 
desirable as in northern latitudes ; 
but much is to be ascribed also to 
the happy custom of levying a heavy 
duty (a franc a-bottle) on wine im- 
ported into the metropolis,—a bur- 
den which banishes intoxication in 
a great degree to the outside of the 
barriers, and confines it to the days 
when a walk to those remote stations 
can be undertaken by the working 
classes. Would that a similar bur- 
den existed on all spirits imported 
into the towns in Great Britain ! 


The state of LireratuRE, espe- 
cially those lighter branches of it 
which exhibit the faithful picture of 
the public feelingand ideas, is equal- 
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ly instructive since the Three Days. 
It is difficult to convey to an English 
reader, unacquainted with the mo- 
dern French novels, any adequate 
idea of the extraordinary mixture 
which they exhibit; and they pre- 
sent perhaps the most convincing 
proof which the history of fiction 
affords, of the indispensable necessity 
of fixed principles in religion and 
virtue to restrain the otherwise in- 
ordinate flight of the human imagi- 
nation. 

It was long the fashion with the 
apologists of the Revolution to assert 
that public morals had improved du- 
ring its progress; that the license 
and profligacy of the days of Louis 
XV. and the Regent Orleans would 
no longer be tolerated ; and that with 
the commencement of higher duties 
and the growth of severer principles, 
the licentiousness which had so lon. 
disgraced the French literature ha 
for ever disappeared. The present 
state of French novels may shew, 
whether a successful Revolution, 
and the annihilation of all the fetters 
of religion, is the way to regenerate 
such a corrupted mass. Having lost 
nothing of former profligacy, having 
abated nothing of former infidelity, 
they have been tinged by the fierce 
passions and woful catastrophes 
which arose during the first Revolu- 
tion. Romance has now become 
blended with sensuality; German 
extravagance with French licentious- 
ness ; the demons of the air with the 
corruptions of the world. The mo- 
dern French novels are not one 
whit less profligate than those of 
Louis XV., but they are infinitely 
more extravagant, wild, aud revolt- 
ing. To persons whose minds have 
as yet been only partially shaken by 
the terrible catastrophes of a Revolu- 
tion, it is hardly conceivable how 
such extravagantfictions should ever 
have entered the human imagination. 
They are poured forth, however, with 
unbounded profusion by their mo- 
dern novelists, and passionately read 
by a generation whose avidity for 
— emotions and vivid excitement, 
whether from terror, astonishment, 
despair, or licentiousness, seems to 
know no bounds. 

The limits of anarticle such as thia 
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embracing such a variety of objects, 
though few more important, forbid 
us from attempting what we intend- 
ed, and possibly may hereafter re- 
sume—an analysis of some of these 
extravagant and detestable, though 
often able and powerful publica- 
tions. Suffice it to say, that the ba- 
sis of almost the whole of them is 
adultery, or other guilty and extrava- 
gant sensual passion ; and they gene- 
rally terminate in suicide, or some 
such horrid catastrophe. On details 
of this description they dwell with 
minute and often coarse avidity ; but 
it is by no means with such passions 
that they are solely filled; they have 
also borrowed largely from German 
fiction and extravagance, from Ca- 
tholic legends and superstition, from 
feudal manners and oppression, from 
chivalrous adventure and exploits. 
They form what may be styled the 
Romantic Licentious School of Fic- 
tion. Murders and robberies, rapes 
and conflagrations, the guillotine and 
the scaffold, demons and guardian 
angels, confessors and confidants, Sa- 
tan and St Michael, ghosts, wizards, 
incest, sensuality, parricides, sui- 
cides, and every kind of extravagance, 
are thrown together in wild confu- 
sion ; but the general result is ruin- 
ous to every species of regular or 
virtuous conduct, and may be con- 
sidered as affording a specimen of 
the frame of mind in which the vic- 
tims who are shortly after stretched 
out on the Morgue, rush from the 
gambling-houses in the Palais Royal, 
to drown the chaos of contending 
passions in the waters of the Seine.* 

The dramatic pieces which have 
sprung up since the Three Glorious 
Days, afford the same extraordinary 
picture of the confusion of ideas, 
feelings, and emotions, in which the 
French youth are involved since they 
pushed out to a stormy sea without 
either compass orrudder. They al- 
most all turn upon adultery, incest, 
or come such elegant and chastened 
depravity ; but of the chaos of ex- 
travagance, fiction, allegory, vice, and 
horror which they present, it is im- 
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possible to convey any idea. Some 
of them, particularly “ La Reine 
d’Espagne,” have been hissed from 
the stage, as too bad even fora Pari- 
sian audience. From others, as 
“La Tentation,” the most obnoxious 
scenes, in one of which a rape was 
represented almost before the eyes 
of the spectators, have been dropped 
out. But still they are in general so 
extravagant, indelicate, and licen- 
tious, that it is impossible to speak of 
them in terms of sufficient reproba- 
tion ; and the most respectable wri- 
ters of France, of the Liberal school, 
regard them with a degree of horror 
even surpassing that which they ex- 
cite in the mind of an English spec- 
tator. “If its literature,” says Sal- 
vandy, “is to be regarded as the ex- 
pression of national character, not a 
hope remains for France. It is stain- 
ed with every species of corruption; 
its fundamental principle is to attack 
every sentiment and interest of 
which the social order is composed. 
You would suppose that it was re- 
solutely bent on restoring to France 
all the vices which it had imbibed 
at the close of the last century. A 
sort of dogmatic cynicism has inva- 
ded all its departments. If, on the 
strength of aname of celebrity, or the 
daily eulogies of the press, you ven- 
ture to a theatre, you see represent- 
ed scenes where the dignity of the 
one sex is as much outraged as the 
modesty of the other. Everywhere 
the same sort of spectacles await you. 
There is a class which they keep as 
yet behind the curtain, contenting 
themselves with announcing atroci- 
ties which the public are not yet pre- 
pared to bear. Romance has alrea- 
dy given the example of this depra- 
ved species of composition. The 
muse now makes use of obscenities, 
as formerly it did of passion. What 
is to follow when tragedy and ro- 
mance have exhausted their brief 
career, God only knows. When they 
have ceased te illuminate these hide- 
ous orgies, the lights of literature 
will be extinguished.” + 

To give some idea of these extra- 
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ordinary productions which now are 
represented with such prodigious 
success at the Parisian theatres, we 
shall give an abstract of two of the 
most unexceptionable, and, at the 
same time, the most popular pieces 
which have appeared at the opera 
since the Revolution of July, “La 
Tentation,” and “ Robert Le Diable.” 
We have selected the most delicate 
which fell under our observation; 
the pieces represented at the minor 
theatres could not be borne even in 
the decent guise of an English de- 
scription. 

The first of these, which, in splen- 
dour of decoration, exceeds any thing 
yet represented even in that most 
splendid of European theatres, turns 
upon the well-known legend of the 
Temptation of St Anthony; but it is 
so altered and varied to admit their 
varied and extravagant corruptions, 
that it is hardly possible to recognise 
in it the simple tale which has been 
so often immortalized by the pencil 
of Teniers. r 

The piece opens with the Saint 
reposing on his pallet at the gate of a 
solitary chapel, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and crowds of pilgrims of 
both sexes arrive at the shrine to 
offer up their vows; after which, 
they join in festive amusements, and 
the danscuses, arrayed as peasant girls, 
dance round the anchorite with such 
graceful motions, that he is tempted 
to indulge in a little waltz with the 
fairest of these daughters of Eve. 
Shortly after, when they have retired, 
a young woman of extraordinary 
beauty comes alone to the shrine; 
dazzled by her charms, and encou- 
raged by the opportunity which the 
solitude of the situation afforded, he 
forms the design of seduction, and is 
endeavouriug to carry his intentions 
into effect, when she flies to the cha- 
pel of the Virgin, and shrieking, im- 
plores her powerful aid to ward off 
impending destruction. Instantly 
the powers of heaven and hell ap- 
pear. Astaroth and his legions of 
devils, in a thousand frightful forms, 
rise from the earth, and strive to ob- 
tain the mastery of the falling Saint 
and endangered virgin; while, high 
in the clouds above, the angels of 
heaven appear to throw their shield 
ov supplicant innocence. At 
length a truce is formed between the 
contending powers; the condition 
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of which is, that the Saint is tobe 
surrendered to the powers of dark- 
ness, to be by them subjected to all 
the temptations which can endanger 
human virtue, and if he falls under 
any one, he is to be abandoned soul 
and body to their dominion; but if 
he proves victorious, he is to be borne 
aloft to the regions of light. The de- 
corations of this scene are of the 
most exquisite description; the an- 
gels in the clouds are placed in the 
attitudes pourtrayed in Raphael’s 
and Correggio’s celestial choirs in 
the St Cecilia at Bologna and the St 
Jerome at Parma; and a mellow light 
thrown over the heavenly group, in 
so ravishing a manner, as to produce 
an indelible impression on the mind 
of the spectator. 

The next act opens with the con- 
vocation of the powers of darkness 
in the infernal regions, to consider 
the measures they should adopt, and 
review the force they could com- 
mand in the great undertaking in 
which they are engaged. This leads 
to a grand review of the powers of 
Hell, in which the whole strength of 
the opera and the whole fancy of the 
artist are put forth. The legions of 
devils, arrayed in every possible garb 
of extravagance, descend an im- 
mense stair, ascending to the top of 
the theatre, on the left hand, and 
march before Astaroth in such num- 
bers, that it is no exaggeration to 
say that three or four hundred per- 
sons, splendidly dressed, are on the 
stage at the same time. Yet even 
here French conceit is curiously 
manifested, and these legions of the 
infernal spirits, in naked or savage 
attire, are preceded by regular 
pioneers, with their shaggy beards, 
and axes on their shoulders, precise- 
ly as in the reviews on the Place 
Carousel! When the review is con- 
cluded, the infernal conclave, dis- 
trustful of their success by open 
force, resolve to carry on the war 
by more insinuating means, and it is 
determined to tempt the Saint by 
means of a young woman of their 
own creation, gifted with every 
beauty and charm which can en- 
trance the senses, all which are to 
be employed to seduce his virtue. 
A cauldron appears, the devils in 
succession throw in some attractive 
or malignant eye and shortly 
the Siren steps forth, and comes for- 








924 
ward to give token of her attractive 
powers, by dancing and waltzing be- 
fore the spectators. At the first re- 
presentation, she arose from the 
cauldron and danced in a flesh-co- 
loured silk dress, tight to the shape, 
meant to represent absolute nudity ; 
but she is now arrayed in a slight 
muslin robe, which throws a thin 
veil of decency over her beautiful 
form. 

In the third act, the Saint is sub- 
jected to the double trial of famine 
and the Siren. The scene is trans- 
ported to the gate of a Palace in a 
desolate country, created by the 
devils for the- purposes of their 
temptation; near the gate of which 
a crucifix appears, rising out of the 
drifting snow. St Anthony ap- 
proaches, and falls down in suppli- 
cation at the foot of the cross; his 
strength is exhausted; his limbs 
fail; his wallet does not contain a 
single crust of bread. Astaroth 
appears, followed by the Siren 
whom he has created, at the gate of 
the castle; tutored by him, she de- 
scends, ae the Saint, and 
employs ail her art to subjugate his 
resolution. She offers to bring him 
food in abundance from the palace, 
to spread a couch of down for his 
wearied limbs, to clothe in rich gar- 
ments his shivering frame, to aban- 
don herself to him, if he will sur- 
render the crucifix which hangs 
round his neck, and abjure his 
faith ; but the resolution of Saint 
Anthony is immovable. While he 
lies shivering and starving at the 
foot of the cross, a sumptuous feast 
is prepared before his eyes by the 
cooks in the palace; the savoury 
flavour comes over his fainting 
senses; he sees it carried up to the 
banquet hall, where Astaroth and his 
devils are feasting and rioting in 
luxurious plenty, and crawls to 
the gate to implore a crust of 
bread to assuage the intolerable 
pangs of hunger; but is sternly 
refused, unless he will consent to 

art with the cross, in which case 

e is offered the most luxurious 
fare. He still remains firm to his 
faith, and while drenched by showers 
of snow, and starving of hunger, 
hears the wild and frantic revelry 
which proceeds round the well-co- 
vered boards, from the brilliantly 
lighted rooms of the palace. Struck 
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with such heroic resolution, the 
Siren is melted. She is awakened 
by the efforts of the Virgin to a 
sense of virtue; she secretly sup- 
plies him with provisions from the 
infernal abode; and the Daughter of 
Perdition is won over to the league 
of Heaven by an act of charity. In- 
stantly the black spot on her breast, 
the mark of reprobation, disappears, 
and her bosom regains its snowy 
whiteness. Astaroth and the infer- 
nal legion issue forth, frantic with 
rage at the failure of their design ; 
they cast out their unworthy crea- 
tion ; the palace, with all its trea- 
sures, is consigned to the flames, 
into which they plunge, leaving the 
Saint and his lovely convert alone 
in the wilderness of snow. 

Baffled in this design, Astaroth 
and his league next assail the An- 
chorite in a different way. The 
scene changes in the next act to the 
interior of a magnificent Haram, 
where the Saint and the converted 
maiden are surrounded by all the 
pomp of Eastern Juxury. The sul- 
tanas and ladies of the Seraglio are 
seated round the walls, and the whole 
strength of the opera is again called 
forth in the entrancing dances which 
are there employed to captivate the 
senses. Astaroth causes Miranda, 
the maiden of his creation, to dance 
before the Sultan ; captivated by her 
beauty, he throws her the handker- 
chief ; while atthe same time Astaroth 
endeavours to persuade the Saint to 
murder the Sultan, on the specious 
pretence of setting free the nume- 
rous slaves of his passion; Miranda 
seizes the dagger, exclaiming that 
she alone should perpetrate the deed 
of blood ; the Sultan is alarmed; the 
guards surround the hermit and the 
maid, who throw themselves from 
the windows of the Seraglio into the 
sea, while the demons are swallow- 
ed up in a gulf of fire. 

In the opening of the last act, the 
Anchorite is seen reposing on the 
grass with the maiden beside him ; 
the demons surround him during his 
sleep, but cannot pass the holy circle 
which guards the innocent. When 
he awakens, he finds himself enve- 
loped on either side by legions 
of devils in every frightful form, 
and a circle of Sirens who dance 
round him with the most volup- 
tuous movements, Meanwhile As- 
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taroth has seized Miranda, and “I’a 
rendue victime de sa brutalité et 
la frappé;”* the Anchorite is on 
the point of yielding to the seduc- 
tions of the Sirens who surround 
him, when Miranda, extricated from 
the arms of Astaroth, rushes for- 
ward and throws the beads and 
cross she had removed from him 
over his neck. His reason is re- 
stored, he regains the dominion over 
his passion. Astaroth plunges his 
dagger in the breast of Miranda in 
despair at the total failure of his 
prospects. St Michael and the an- 
gels descend from Heaven; a des- 
perate conflict ensues between the 
powers of light and darkness, in the 
close of which Astaroth and his 
demons are overthrown, and the 
Saint and Miranda are borne aloft 
through the clouds into the bosom 
of the heavenly host. 

“ Robert le Diable” is founded on 
a different series of adventures, but 
the same contest of the powers of 
this world with those of hell. The 
first act opens on the shore of the 
harbour of Palermo, where Nor- 
man knights, under the shade of 
acacia trees, celebrate their mis- 
tresses, their wines, their games. 
Robert and his friend Bertram are 
seated together, when a minstrel 
arrives, leading a beauteous maid, 
his affianced bride. Robert asks 
him for news ; he recounts the story 
of Robert le Diable, who was the 
son of Bertha, a noble maid of 
Normandy, who had yielded to the 
seduction of a demon, in the form 
of a handsome stranger. Unknow- 
ingly he is reciting the tale to Ro- 
bert himself, who, in a transport of 
ree at the narrative, is on the point 
of plunging his dagger in his bosom ; 
when he is restrained by his friend 
Bertram, who prevails on him to 
respite the minstrel for an hour. 
Meanwhile he promisesthe handsome 
Jiancéeto his chevaliers; butwhenshe 
is introduced to be surrendered to 
their desires, he discovers in the maid, 
Alice, his beauteous foster-sister, the 
bearer of the testament of his mo- 
ther, who on her deathbed had be- 
sought her to convey her last in- 
structions to her beloved son. Ro- 
bert, in return, recounts to Alice his 
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love for the fair Princess Isabella of 
Sicily, whom he was on the point of 
carrying off from her parents, when 
he was assailed by the Knights of 
Sicily, and only rescued by his 
friend Bertram. At this juncture, 
Bertram approaches ; Alice involun- 
tarily shudders at his sight, from the 
resemblance which he bears to the 
paintings of Satan combating St 
Michael, but having recovered trom 
her alarm, undertakes to convey a 
letter from Robert to the Princess 
Isabella. 

The next act opens with the Prin- 
cess in the interior of the Palace of 
Palermo, bewailing the loss of the 
faithful Robert, and her unhappy 
fate, in being compelled to wed the 
Prince of Grenada, contrary to her 
inclinations. Young maidens, the 
bearers of petitions, are introduced, 
among whom is Alice, who insinu- 
ates into her hand the letter of Ro- 
bert. She consents to see him. He 
is introduced, and clothed by her at- 
tendants with a splendid suit of ar- 
mour to enter the lists against the 
Prince in a tournament, where her 
hand was to be the prize of the vic- 
tor. A herald appears and defies 
Robert, in the name of the Prince, 
who eagerly accepts the challenge. 
Bertram, who is Satan in disguise, 
and had clothed another demon with 
the form of the Prince of Grenada, 
smiles at the success of his projects, 
to win over the soul of Robert to 
perdition. The tournament takes 
place ; Isabella, by her father’s or- 
ders, puts on his armour onthe Prince 
of Grenada, but when the trumpets 
sound, she looks in vain for his be- 
loved antagonist. Robert, restrained 
by the powers of hell, cannot ap- 

ear. He is for ever disgraced; 
Rovian beholds his schemes rapid- 
ly approaching their maturity. 

In the third act, Bertram, pale and 
agitated, emerges from a cavern, the 
council-hall of the infernal powers : 
He is tormented with anxious 
thoughts, for he has learned the ar- 
rét of Fate, that his power over Ro- 
bert terminates if he is not devoted 
to the powers of hell before twelve 
o’clock that night. There is not a 
moment to lose. He casts his eyes 
ou Alice, who had come to that soli- 
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tude to meet her betrothed min- 
strel; the demon is seized with pas- 
sion, and strives to seduce her, but 
is repulsed with horror. She hears, 
however, the choir of hell in the ca- 
vern invoking the name of Robert, 
and perceives that Bertram is Satan 
in disguise. By the threat of instant 
death, he compels her to promise se- 
crecy. At this juncture Robert en- 
ters, overwhelmed with horror at 
his involuntary failure to appear at 
the tournament: Alice in vain ap- 
= to warn him of his danger ; 

ound by her vow of secrecy, she is 
compelled to retire, leaving Robert 
alone to his satanic confidant. Ber- 
tram then informs him that his rival, 
the Prince of Grenada, had availed 
himself of the aid of the infernal 
powers; and that he never could 
overcome him till he had taken from 
the tomb of Saint Rosalie, in aneigh- 
bouring ruin, a green branch, the 
charmed wand which would render 
the lover of Isabella all-powerful. 
Misled by the perfidious advice, Ro- 
bert enters the cavern which he is 
told leads to the tomb, and immedi- 
ately a scene of matchless beauty 
succeeds. 

The theatre represents a ruined 
monastery, through the lofty deso- 
late arches of which the moon throws 
an uncertain light. Many old tombs 
are scattered about on the broken 
pavement, on the top of which the 
marble figures of ancient worthies 
are seen. In the midst of them is 
the sepulchre of Saint Rosalie, with 
a branch of cypress in the hand of 
her marble effigy, Bertram arrives : 
he conjures up the shades of all the 
nuns who had been interred in the 
abbey, condemned “ en punition 
dune vie trop profane,” to rise to 
aid in seducing Robert into the ac- 
complishment of his promise. In- 
stantly the spirits rise out of their 
narrow beds; the marble figures, 
which reclined on the monumental 
slabs, step forth from every part of 
the pavement; a hundred nuns ap- 
pear dressed in their robes of white, 
and slowly moving forward through 
the gloom, surround the bewildered 
knight. Gradually they seem to be 
reanimated by the breath and the 
passions of life; they join in dances 
at first slow and mystical, which in- 
sensibly warm into grace and volup- 
tuousness. They exert all their at- 
tractions to induce Robert to ad- 
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vance and seize the fated branch. 
Seduced by so many charms, he 
approaches the sepulchre, but starts 
back on seeing in the marble image 
of the saint a resemblance to his 
mother; the nuns, in encircling 
bands, renew their efforts to entrance 
his senses; he yields at length, and 
seizes the branch. Instantly the spell 
is broken; the spectres sink into 
their graves ; the figures, late so beau- 
teous, and animated, freeze again 
into lifeless marble, and the knight 
remains alone with the branch, while 
the sacred walls resound with the 
wild yells of the demons at the com- 
pletion of their victory. 

In the fourth act, Isabella, sur- 
rounded by her maidens, is repre- 
sented at her toilet distributing 
her marriage gifts to six young wo- 
men who were to be married at the 
same time that she espoused the 
Prince of Grenada. Robert appears 
with the green branch; its magical 
powers overwhelm all her atten- 
dants with lethargic slumbers; the 
knight approaches, and makes him- 
self known to the Princess; in the 
midst of her transports, she learns 
by what means he had obtained the 
green bough, and conjures him to 
cast away the infernal wand ; over- 
come by love and remorse, he breaks 
the branch; the attendants instantly 
awaken; astonished at the appear- 
ance of their lady in the arms of a 
stranger knight, they call in the men- 
at-arms; Robert is seized, and Isa- 
bella swoons away. 

In the last act, Robert, and Ber- 
tram appear in the vestibule of the 
Cathedral of Palermo; the knight 
recounts that he had fought the 
Prince of Grenada, and been van- 
quished by him. Bertram assures 
him that this fatality is owing to his 
fatal imprudence in breaking the 
branch, and that his only hope of 
success is to be found in subscribing 
an instant compact with the powers 
of darkness. At the moment when 
he is about to comply, strains of re- 
ligious music are heard from the 
choir, which thrill through the heart 
of the wavering knight, and recall 
him to purer sentiments. In despair 
at his failure, Bertram reveals his 
name and character: he is Robert’s 
father, the demon who had seduced 
his mother; and he informs him, 
that, unless he signs the irrevocable 
deed before twelve o’clock, he loses 
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him for ever; if he does, he forth- 
with becomes the husband of Isa- 
bella. Robert exclaims, “ L’arrét 
est prononcé, l’Enfer est le plus fort,” 
and is just going to sign, when Alice, 
his foster-sister, rushes in, places in 
his hand the Testament of his mo- 
ther, in which she conjures him to 
shun the demon who had ruined 
her; he is again shaken. A despe- 
rate struggle ensues between Alice 
and Bertram, heaven and hell, in 
which Robert is about to yield, when 
twelve strikes; Bertram, with a fright- 
ful yell, descends into a gulf of fire; 
the veil of the sanctuary is with- 
drawn, Isabella appears in the choir, 
where she receives the now dis- 
enthralled Robert, while an aerial 
choir celebrates the triumph of the 
Most High. 

There is one circumstance very 
remarkable in these theatrical pieces, 
which have had so prodigious a run 
at the Opera, that each of them has 
been represented above a hundred 
times. Though they originate in the 
most licentious capital, and are ex- 
hibited to the most corrupted au- 
dience in Europe, yet they both ter- 
minate in the triumph of virtue over 
vice,—of resolution. over temptation, 
—of the graces of heaven over the 
powers of hell. This, in such cir- 
cumstances, is very remarkable. The 
excitements to the senses in both are 
innumerable; the situations and in- 
cidents such as never could have 
been figured but in a licentious ca- 
pital; but still the final result is the 
triumph of virtue, and the impres- 
sion made upon the spectator on the 
whole decidedly favourable to its 
cause. Hypocrisy, says Rochefou- 
cault, is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue: it would appear that the 
sentiments of devotion, and the ad- 
miration of iutegrity, are so strongly 

‘implanted in the human mind, that 
many ages of corruption must elapse 
before they can be wholly extirpa- 
ted. The French have still so much 
of both lingering in their imagina- 
tions and their associations at least, 
if not in their conduct, that the open 
disregard of them cannot be as yet 
tolerated in the higher theatres. 
Centuries of degradation, however, 
similar to that in which, from the re- 
sult of the Revolution, they are now 
placed, will work out this melan- 
choly change, even in the country of 
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Fénélon and Bossuet. The modern 
Italian drama frequently represents 
the hero of the piece suffering under 
the agonies of fear ; and poltroouery 
is tolerated on the stage by the de- 
scendants of the Romans and Sam- 
nites. 

Another circumstance which is 
well worthy of observation in the 
romantic licentious literature and 
drama of France, is the frequent use 
which is made of the imagery, the 
language, and the characters of the 
Catholic religion. Even the Roman 
Calendar, and the legends of the 
saints, are diligently ransacked to 
furnish stories and situations calcu- 
lated to satisfy the avidity of the Pa- 
risian public for strong emotions. It 


would appear that the Parisians are 
now placed at that distance from re- 


ligious belief, when they can derive 
pleasure from the lingering recollec- 
tions which it awakens, without being 
shocked by the profanity to which it 
is exposed. They look upon reli- 
gious impressions and the Catholic 
traditions, as the English regard the 
fairy tales which amused their child- 
hood, and derive a transient stimu- 
lus from their being brought back to 
their recollection, as we do from see- 
ing Bluebeard or Cinderella on the 
stage. Religion is as frequently the 
engine for moving the imagination 
now, as classical allusions were in 
the last age. The French are in that 
stage of corruption, when they class 
religious imagery, and the early tra- 
ditions of Scripture, with the Gothic 
superstition of the middle ages,— 
with drawbridges, knights, giants, 
and chivalry,—and are delighted with 
their representation, as we are with 
the feudal pictures and ancient ima- 
gery of Sir Walter Scott. The fre- 
quent introduction of religious cha- 
racters and traditions in the modern 
works of imagination in France, af- 
fords decisive evidence that they 
have passed from the region of be- 
lief into that ui imagination; from 
subduing the passions, or influen- 
cing the conduct, to thrilling the ima- 
gination, and captivating the fancy. 
A people who entertained a sincere 
and practical regard for religion of 
any sort, never could bear to see its 
incidents and characters blended 
with hobgoblins and demons,—with 
the spectres of the feudal, or the 
mythology of the classic ages. 
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This extraordinary change in the 
lighter branches of French literature 
is almost entirely the result of the 
Three Glorious Days. The romantic 
school of fiction, indeed, had been 
steadily growing up under the Resto- 
ration ; and accordingly, the drama- 
tized tales of Sir Walter Scott had 
banished in all but the Theatre l’ran- 
¢ais, the works of Racine and Cer- 
neille from the stage. But it was 
not till the triumph of the Barri- 
cades had cast down the barriers 
of authority and influence, and let 
in a flood of licentiousness upon all 
the regions of thought, that the pre- 
sent intermixture of extravagance 
and sensuality took place. Still this 
grievous and demoralizing effect is 
not to be ascribed solely or chiefly 
to that event, important as it has 
been in scattering far and wide the 
seeds of evil. It is not by a mere 
pretorian tumult in the capital that 
a nation is demoralized; Rome had 
twenty such urban and military re- 
volutions as that which overthrew 
Charles X. without experiencing any 
material addition to the deep-rooted 
sources of imperial corruption. It was 
the first Revolution, with its frightful 
atrocities and crying sins, which pro- 
duced this fatal effect; the second 
merely drew aside the feeble barrier 
which the Government of the Res- 
toration had opposed to its devasta- 
tion. In the present monstrous and 
unprecedented state of French lite- 
rature is to be seen the faithful mir- 
ror of the state of the public mind 
produced by that convulsion ; of that 
chaos of thoughts and passions and 
recollections, which has resulted 
from a successful insurrection not 
only against the Government, but 
the institutions and the belief of for- 
mer times ; of the extravagance and 
frenzy of the human mind, when 
turned adrift, without either princi- 
ple or authority to direct it, into the 
stormy sea of passion and pleasure. 

The graver and more weighty 
works which were appearing in such 
numbers under the Restoration, have 
all ceased with the victory of the 
populace. The resplendent genius 
of Chateaubriand no longer throws 
its lustre over the declining virtue of 


the age : the learning and philosophy 
of Guizot is turned aside from the 
calm speculations of history to the 
turbulent sea of politics. Thierry 
has ceased to diffuse over the early 
ages of feudal times, the discrimina- 
ting light of sagacious enquiry: the 
pen of Barante conveys no longer, in 
clear and vivid colours, the manners 
of the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century : Thiers, transformed into an 
ambitious politician, strives in vain, 
in his measures as a Minister, to 
counteract the influence of his wri- 
tings, as an historian: the fervent 
spirit of Beranger is stilled; the po- 
etic glow of Lamertine is quenched ; 
the pictured page of Salvandy is em- 
ployed only in pourtraying the de- 
plorable state of social and moral 
disorganization consequent on the 
triumph of the Barricades. Instead 
of these illustrious men has sprung 
up a host of minor writers, who 
pander to the depraved taste cf a 
corrupted age ; the race of Damas’s, 
and Latouches, and Janins, men who 
reflect like the cameleon the colours 
of the objects by which they are sur- 
rounded, and earn, like the opera- 
dancer, a discreditable livelihood, by 
exciting the passions or ministering 
to the pleasures of a depraved and 
licentious metropolis. 

Thus, on all sides, and in every 
department of government, religion, 
morals, and literature, is the debasing 
and pernicious influence of the Re- 
volution manifesting itself; the thin 
veil which concealed the progress 
of corruption during the Restoration, 
is torn aside ; government is settling 
down into despotism, religion into 
infidelity, morals into licentiousness, 
literature into depraved extrava- 
gance. What is to be the final issue 
of these melancholy changes, it is 
impossible confidently to predict; 
but of this we may be well assured, 
that it is not till the fountains of 
wickedness are closed by the seal 
of religion, and the stream of thought 
is purified by suffering, that the dis- 
astrous consequences of two suc- 
cessful convulsions can be arrested, 
or freedom established on a secure 
basis, or public felicity based on a 
durable foundation. 
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THE RETURN OF CLANEBOY. 


Own an afternoon in midsummer, 
1333, a party of native Irish, issuing 
from the northern forests of Tyrone, 
crossed the river Bann into Antrim. 
They were of the clan Aodh-Buidh,* 
or followers of Yellow Hugh O’ Neill, 
a prince expelled some years before 
from his kingdom of Dalaradia, on 
the western confines of which they 
were now arrived. The appearance 
of the cavalcade, however, bespoke 
no intention of a hostile inroad for 
its recovery, and at that time there 
was little prospect of success at- 
tending on such an attempt; for by 
the vigorous government of William 
De Burgh, third Earl of Ulster, then 
stationed with a strong force at Car- 
rickfergus, the county of Antrim 
had been placed in a state of secu- 
rity such as it had not before enjoy- 
ed since the days of the great De 
Courcy. The Bann, a broad and 
beautiful stream, and at that time the 
limit of the English Pale, flowed be- 
tween ancient forests on either side 
halfway from Toome to Coleraine; 
and so intricate were the paths, and 
close the underwood, that save when 
fording the placid expanse of the 
river, little could be distinctly seen 
of their unwonted traversers. A 
youth on horseback, the splendour 
of whose dress proclaimed one of 
the family of O’Neill himself, had 
led the way, dashing down the bank, 
and plunging with a burst of white 
spray into the water, while warnings 
and directions, shouted after him by 
his outstripped companions as they 
beheld him from the wood behind, 
bearing up and struggling against 
the current, told that this was his 
first passage of an unknown and 
perilous ford. He was followed by 
a hurrying troop of horsemen, at the 
head of whom a grave and middle- 
aged person, in a dress:half clerical, 
half lay, spurring through the shal- 
lows of the true track with little 
difficulty, ascended the nearer bank, 
where, reining in his impatient char- 
ger, O'Neill was eagerly gazing at 
every thing around him, and in a 


tone of affectionate care, rebuked 
him for his recklessness. 

“ Prince,” said he, “ the life of an 
O'Neill was not given to be cast 
away upon the running waters. Here 
are pools and currents that have 
swept down man and horse, and one 
step to either side might have car- 
ried thee amongst them.” 

“ Pardon me, pardon me, for giving 
thee alarm, good Loughlin,” said 
young O'Neill ; “* but trust me there 
are rivers as deep, and fords as dan- 
gerous in Tirconnell, yet has white 
Fingall borne me from Ballyshannon 
to the Black Valley, and never put 
hoof to bridge. And this is Dalaradia,” 
he cried, striking the but of his hunt- 
ing spear against the greensward, 
and gazing at bank and tree, and at 
the river at his feet, and the sky over- 
head—* Dalaradia! my father’s right, 
my brothers’ and my own inheritance, 
and I am here at last!—I would I 
had a fairer view of the country: 
ho, Loughlin, let us on to the open 
hills,” and they gave their horses 
head, and ere the dull beat of the 
hoofs upon the grass had died away, 
were hidden behind the thick green 
veil of the foliage. Presently ap- 
peared a smaller party on foot, 
shaggy and nimble kerns, with mats 
of their own plaited hair for head- 
pieces, and long mantles, fantastical- - 
ly fringed and braided, flung over 
their yellow linen doublets and close 
trowsersof deerskin. Theseled grey- 
hounds and wolf-dogs in leashes, and 
bore tent-poles and hatchets, which, 
with the panniers borne. by three 
sumpter-horses, shewed that the 
strangers purposed pitching their 
camp for some time wherever they 
might stop. They followed in the 
track of the horsemen at a pace that 
took them almost as quickly out of 
sight, and the river had hardly 
smoothed itself after them, till the 
salmon shot past again, and the wild 
swan came down from his island, 
the ruffling of his feathers the only 
sound between the forests, save 
when a sudden plunge told that the 





* Which afterwards lapsed into the present Claneboy. 
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otter hadslid out again from his hiding- 
lace, or when the wood-pigeon, that 
ad wheeled aloof from the strange 
aspect of men, cooed murmuring 
from her reclaimed nest upon the 
overhanging ash once more. 

When the strangers next emerged 
from the forest, it was upon the hills 
to the north of Connor. As they 
rose into view of the open country 
beneath, O’Neill’s eye glanced with 
restless admiration over the scene. 

* And is it,” he exclaimed, point- 
ing down the rich valley of the 
Mayne,—* is it from suchan inherit- 
ance as this that we have been driven 
to the bleak ravines of Slieve-Gallen, 
and the thickets of Killeightra? Oh, 
Loughlin, had I known what a fair 
country was ours by right, I had 
never staid so long contented in Tir- 
connell. I thought it a desolate 
tract of moorlands and morasses, fit 
only to be dwelt in by those hungry 
strangers who are glad of any spot 
of ground, however miserable.” 

“ Alas, Prince,” said his compa- 
nion, “ thou hast never seen an Eng- 
lish army, nor an English stone 
castle. One of the wattled shielings 
of Tirconnell could be fired and con- 
sumed over the heads of its inmates 
in shorter time than thou couldst 
pick a single corner-stone from the 

eep of Cragfergus; and, for an 
armed knight of their nation, thou 
mightst as well shower thy blows 
upon the armourer’s anvil.” 

.“ Bones of Saint Murus !” cried 
the youth; “ and if he were as impe- 
netrable as a pillar of flint, strength 
of men and horses could overturn 
him! and for their redoubted castles, 
when did they ever build such a 
cromlech as I see on yonder knoll, 
where the altar top is as broad as the 
shield of Fin MacCoull, and every 
standard stone would sink a ship.” 

“Think not that | magnify our 
enemies toexcuse ourselves,” replied 
his companion; “ but their tower 
battlements have even such stones 
heaved higher than the rath of Ugh- 
logael, upright from the ground ; and 
one of their ships would hold an 
hundred such Jeathern baskets as 
thou hast seen on Lough Erne 
and the Blackwater—floating castles 
they are, with tall trees for masts, 
and armies of men and horsesin their 
holds.” 

“ I have seen ships,” said O’ Neill, 
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“ T have seen ships on Lough Swilly, 
and Tanists of the great Clan Don- 
nell sailing in them over the waves 
of the open sea; but though these 
strangers had ships like our castles 
of oak, and castles like our moun- 
tains of rock, I have learned, Lough- 
lin, among the shielings of Tircon- 
nell, to trust to myself, my kinsmen, 
and our noble allies, for the main- 
tenance of our ancient state and free- 
dom against both.” 

“ Think not, I again pray thee,” 
replied the other, “that I would 
make our enemies terrible in thine 
eyes, either to excuse ourselves, or 
to daunt thee; but trust me, thou 
art over-confident in the strength of 
unaided arms. The English are as 
wise and powerful as they are covet- 
ous, and while united to oppose in- 
vasion of their robberies, will ever be 
triumphant as they have been; and 
this thy royal father well knowethb, 
when he holds council all year round 
in his mountain castle, leaving the war 
within their pale to shrewd clerks, 
Brehons, and Erenachs like my- 
self, who have wrought their govern- 
ment more mischief in one day than 
centuries of unequal war could have 
accomplished. Have we not already 
in times past stirred up both Lacys 
to rebellion; won over the MacMur- 
rough and O’More to our alliance 
of Jate in Leinster, Fitz-Thomas in 
Desmond, and, in Ormonde and Kil- 
kenny, the stout Lord Tipperary ? 
And have not I here within a year 
drawn Bermingham and Mandevill, 
nay, the very cousins of William De 
Burgh himself, to abandon their al- 
legiance, and turn Irish as our- 
selves ?” 

“ For which,” replied O’ Neill, “ if 
I have heard aright, Walter hath 
already perished miserably in his 
imprisonment at Cragfergus, while 
Richard and Hubert still lie in the 
deepest dungeon of Norburgh, await- 
ing the Earl’s mandate for life or 
death. Their sister, Lady Gyle, the 
widow of Sir Richard Mandevill, is 
stirring all Ireland in their behalf; 
and all, as I have heard, in vain.” 

“ All this I know,” rejoined the 
Erenach, or Jay abbot, for such his 
words and habit had shewn him to 
be; “ [know that in Dublin and Lon- 
don, the defection of these nobles has 
struck such a terror into the councils 
of the English, that letters command- 
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ing the cruelties exercised upon these 
unhappy gentlemen, have been sent 
to all the Lords of the Pale; and 
that whether he will it or no, William 
must execute the law, without re- 
gard to blood or kindred ; but it is 
from this same cruelty, and from 
this ungrateful compulsion to its ex- 
ercise, that we hope the best. Think- 
est thou Earl William will sign the 
death-warrant of any gentleman for 
living as a noble spirit prompts him, 
and not reflect that when he per- 
chance may increase his own re- 
tinue by a butler more, or raise his 
own walls by a foot of battlement 
higher than may seem good to some 
.timorous tyrant of the council, he 
also may be proclaimed a rebellious 
traitor, and a Merus Hibernicus ? 
But that I fear thine open fieriness, 
I could disclose such a plan as would 
make thee well contented with our 
peaceful policy.” 

“ Let me be no party,” said O'Neill, 
“in any concealed designs. I will 
defy the traitor to his face, if you list 
to trust your quarrel in my hands; 
if not, I am privy to nothing save the 
accommodation of the cosheries.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Erenach grave- 
ly; “ thou shalt have store of plea- 
sures at the English Court, without 
tilting at the Earl.” 

“ Ho, Loughlin,” cried the impa- 
tient youth, while he struck his spurs 
into his horse’s flank, and making 
him spring high into the air, threw 
out his right hand expanded, as if to 
grasp the long line of highlands that 
ay before them,—‘ Ho, Loughlin, 
these are brave mountains! they look 
not like other hills ; they are broad, 
swelling, and rolled together like a 
wave of the sea, or an army of good 
warriors! How name you that great 
one that rises over all like the ship 
among the waves, or the king’s pre- 
sence on the ridge of battle ?” 

“ That,’ answered the Erenach, 
“ is the great Mount Slemish. We 
shall be on its summit ere sunset, 
and I will then shew thee the whole 
land of Dalaradia from Mourne to 
Rathlin.” 

They pursued their way along the 
vale of Broughshane, through thick 
woods that for atime hid every thing 
else from their view, and were al- 
most under the western precipices 
of Slemish before they beheldits huge 
wedge-like bulk piercing the bluesky 
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overhead. Slemish is one great joint 
of that spine of mountain that runs 
between the vale of Glenwhirry on 
one side, and that of Broughshane on 
the other, heaved over its fellows so 
high, and so abruptly, that to the eye 
of one standing on its highest point, 
the platform of its summit is alone 
visible, like a green island underfoot, 
foating a thousand feet above the 
middle of the county Antrim, for 
from that point neither base nor side 
can be seen, but all around, from 
Louth upon the south, to the hills of 
the Causeway upon the north, and 
from the mountains of Argyleshire 
and Galloway upon the east to the 
western highlands of Derry and Ty- 
rone, every thing lies under the view 
as onamap. The rock of which it 
mainly consists, rests upon a green 
sloping and smooth base, rising sud- 
denly out of the hollow of the hills 
oneither side, and in itself a mountain. 

Rounding the southern shoulder 
of this, our travellers came upon a 
fountain, springing out of the green 
sward, beside a great stone which 
seemed to have come down at one 
bound from the brow of the preci- 
pice above, for it was sunk halt way 
in the earth, and overhanging, as if 
arrested by the depth of the first dint 
it had made in the soil. Under this 
they halted; the horsemen dis- 
mounted, and till the arrival of the 
kerns, who although on foot were 
not far behind, occupied themselves 
in cleaning their horses and accou- 
trements. Presently the kerns came 
up, bearing willow withes and 
rushes, which they had cut in the 
holms by their way, and all were 
soon busily engaged in pitching their 
camp. Two circles were marked 
out, one on either side of the great 
stone, round each of which they 
sunk certain of the tent-poles allu- 
ded to, at equal distances, and having 
brought the ends of these together 
under caps prepared to receive 
them, speedily wattled the spaces 
between, and thatched them all over 
with rushes, so that to one coming 
suddenly in sight of their dark green 
pyramids, it might have seemed as if 
two trimmed yew-trees had all at 
once sprung up beside the fountain. 
So soon as these works had been put 
in progress, O’Neill and his precep- 
tor ascended the mountain. The 
Erenach often stopped and breathed 
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himself upon the steep and dizzy 
ascent, but O’ Neill betrayed no fur- 
ther symptom of fatigue than a 
deeper glow upon his cheek, and a 
fuller expansion of the plaited tissue 
on his breast. He had thrown off his 
mantle and high cap, and now stood 
on the middle and highest peak of 
the summit, the rays of the declining 
sun deepening the yellow of his gar- 
ments into flaming orange, and grain- 
ing the auburn bands of his hair with 
a waving radiance like gold, as the 
wind blew it out round his deep- 
flushed and animated features. The 
Erenach ascended to the foot of the 
little pinnacle*on which he stood, 
and gazing, blessed the glorious boy 
in his heart. “ The very sun crowns 
him with a brighter light,” he ex- 
claimed mentally, “ there is a glory 
on him from heaven!” O’ Neill stood 
wrapt also in a trance of admiration, 
but it was of the noble prospect 
spread everywhere at his feet. 

“ Stand by my side, good Loughlin, 
I pray thee,” he said at length, “ and 
tell me how all these lakes and 
mountains around us are named; 
for I here see loughs and countries I 
never dreamed of till now.” 

“ Let us look northward first,” said 
the Erenach, “ before the cloud falls 
between us and the top of Knock- 
Laide, for astorm is rising from that 
old country of the giants,” — and 
pointing out successively the various 
objects on the northern horizon—the 
Causeway mountains, the watch- 
hills of Fairhead and Lurgedin, and 
the Isle of Isla; and eastwardly, the 
Mull of Cantire, the Isle of Arran, 
the Crag of Ailsa, and the Carrick 
mountains; he told him the names 
of their possessors, and the wars or 
wonders for which each was cele- 
brated: then turning more south- 
wardly, directed his eyes to the lough 
of Carrickfergus, distinguishable at 
intervals, down past the steep shoul 
ders of the mountains between. 
“ The strangers have their castles,” 
said he, “ all along its nearer shore, 
‘close under this broken line of 
hills. First stands the great stone 
keep of Cragfergus, with the lesser 
pare of Machnecoole and Kilroute ; 
next, under yonder precipices— 
they are scooped into caverns, in 
which I have seen the kings of three 
nations assembled—have they their 
town of Coole and Castle by the fords 
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at Belfast ; beyond, the forests of the 
Lagan stretch far into the territory of 
Kilultah; then come the low coun- 
tries of the Macgennis and O’Han- 
lon, but these we cannot see for the 
intervening heights of Devis, although 
their southern boundary of Mourne 
rises over al], mountain on moun- 
tain, cutting the horizon as with 
the teeth of a saw. To the west 
Lough Neagh flames like a sheet of 
gold, and the hills of Tyrone and 
Coleraine are hardly visible through 
the bright veil of the sunlight. But 
come, now, and let us look down up- 
on the spot we have left.” He led 
O'Neill to the southern verge of the 
precipice, whence all that side of 
the mountain was visible. “ Is not 
this a strange and solemn scene, 
Prince ?” said he, “ this lonely hol- 
low at our feet, this black rock on 
which we stand, these wooded wil- 
dernesses all around, and that soli- 
tary well-spring in the midst, rising 
unwearied and silent, and sliding 
down the same smooth path from 
century to century ?—Knowest thou 
who wandered these woods and 
mountains, climbed those rocks, and 
drank of these blessed waters eight 
centuries ago ?” 

“ I know not,” said O’Neili, 
“unless perhaps a herd of wild 
boars or a troop of wolves.” 

* Oh holy and blessed Patrick !” 
exclaimed the Erenach, “ was it for 
this that the visions came to thee by 
night, and the voices of the male in- 
fants crying out of the forest for re- 
demption ? that the scene of thy 
prayer and fasting should be desert- 
ed and forgotten, that the people of 
thy choice should be made vagabond 
like Cain!” 

“ Nay,” said O’ Neill, “ Iknew not 
that the good saint had been a 
mountaineer of Dalaradia.” 

“ Knowest thou the song of Fiech 
of Sliebtha ?” said the Erenach. 

“ From beginning to end,” an- 
swered O’Neill; “I learned it of 
Callough Moyle, my grandfather’s 
bard.” 

“What says he in his 16th and 
17th stanzas ?” said his preceptor. 

O’Neill repeated the Irish of the 
following. 

** By the fountain that never knows 
drought or decrease, 

He nightly sang an hundred psalms, 

In service of the King of Angels. 
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Then went he to sleep on the-bare rock, 

His covering round about, a damp mantle, 

His pillow of rest, the bark of the forest 
tree.” 

“ And what sayeth his own epistle, 
when he tells how the love of God 
increased within him day by day in 
his captivity *’ questioned the Ere- 
nach. 

O’Neill paused for an instant to 
recollect, then repeated the passage— 
“ etiam in sylvis et monte manebam, 
et ante lucem excitabar ad orationem, 
per nivem, per gelu, per pluviam; et 
nihil mali sentiebam, neque ulla pi- 
gritia erat in me.” 

“These are those woods,” cried 
the Erenach, “ this is that moun- 
tain, and yonder well-spring is that 
fount !—Hear me, Prince,—we stand 
on the most blessed ground in Eu- 
rope—in the cradle of the church— 
inthe nursery of kingdoms, in the very 
womb and navel of western Christen- 
dom! for here it was, even in this 
wild and lonely rock of Slemish, that 
God raised up the reclaimer of the 
Pagan ; and here I make a vow—and 
I call these hills and waters and 
these eternal rocks to be a perpetual 
witness against me—that through 
good and evil, through honour and 
dishonour, through life and death, 1 
will devote myself to the sacred 
cause of this thy thrice blessed 
Jand’s recovery !” 

O'Neill stood apart, astonished and 
in silence, while the other knelt and 
prayed; and neither spoke, till at 
length the Erenach having arisen, the 
Prince turned himself again to the 
wonders at his feet. But he had not 
long looked till he cried suddenly, 
“Castthine eyes over this hill beneath, 
good Loughlin:—what takest thou 
that glittering and glancing among the 
hazel copse to be ?—Ha! there goes 
a stranger horseman; and by the 
Lamp of Kildare, two gallant-mount- 
ed ladies by his side !—and see now 
where their train draw out from the 
wood, and take to the open country 
—Bones of Murus, ’tis a rare sight 
on these deserted hills!” So saying, 
he flung himself down the nearest 
monty hurrying to join his men 

elow, while the graver Erenach fol- 
lowed by a more circuitous but safer 
road. 

When O'Neill came again in sight, 
of his men, they were clustering 
round the tents like bees before the 
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just descried from above, had reach- 
ed them before the strangers were 
yet risen into their view. Many 
were the enthusiastic exclamations 
that the appearance of their Prince 
swinging from rock to rock down 
the face of the precipice, called 
forth. 

“ Behold the young eagle of Clane- 
boy,” cried his bard Turloch Gorme 
—“he stoops from his eyrie of Sle- 
mish like the young golden eagle.” 

“ Like a sun-beam from the 
cloud!” exclaimed Brian Roe his 
standard-bearer. 

“ Like the bright sword fromits 
sheath,” résponded Rorie Duff his 
armourer. 

“ Ring round him, sons of Hy- 
Nial!” shouted another kern, with 
hair like light flame and eyes like 
coals of fire, as he put a long twisted 
horn to his mouth, and made the 
rocks re-echo in reply to a second 
blast sounded over the hill, as the 
Prince stood before them. “ Sheathe 
your skenes, my loving friends,” he 
said ; “ I have seen the strangers from 
above, and they rather crave our 
shelter from the storm that already 
is fast rising out of the north, than 
violence or discourtesy.” At that 
moment the party alluded to rose 
over the hill—two ladies and one 
knight, with an attendant train of 
half a dozen troopers. They came 
down at a hand gallop, till the clump 
of dark figures round the green 
tents caught the elder lady’s eye. 

“ Draw up, brother,” she exclaim- 
ed, “ these are no friends of ours; I 
know the red cloak of their leader— 
they are the Irishry from Coleraine. 
Draw up, Sir Robert; and do thou, 
Aylmer Warde, ride out and ask the 
knaves if they be for peace or war.” 

“ Stay,” cried the Knight, “ their 
leaders are advancing—let me meet 
them half-way. Noble kinswoman 
and Lady Honora, your palfreys 
are fleet, and if we should come 
to blows with these rascal kerns, I 
pray you hold back out of arrow- 
range, and keep us ever between 
you and their battle.” So saying, he 
spurred forward, attended by the 
tall man-at-arms, and met O'Neill 
with his preceptor in the middle of 
the intervening hollow. 

“ What greeting have you, sirs, 


for the noble Lady Gyle de Burgh on 
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her kinsman’s hills of Antrim ?” he 
enquired in a loud voice. 

“ Health and peace to that noble 
lady, and all good greetings to her 
valiant brother-in-law Sir Robert 
Fitz-Martin Mandevill,’ answered 
the Erenach in good English, as he 
advanced, and held out his hand, 
which the Knight shook warmly, ex- 
claiming, with a face of glad recog- 
nition—*“ What! our some time chap- 
lain of Coleraine! right welcome thou 
art to our Pale, thou and alt thy good 
company. But which of the Princes 
of the West have we here honour- 
ing our hills ?” he enquired, looking 
at O’ Neill, whe could only perceive 
by their faces that terms of good- 
will had been established, for, save 
Latin, he spoke no other but his 
mother tongue. The Erenach, in the 
different languages, made each ac- 
quainted with the name and rank of 
the other, and the Knight acknow- 
ledged the courteous salute of the 
Prince with an obeisance almost as 
deep as he would have bestowed on 
an Englishman of the blood royal ; 
then ordered the soldier to bring the 
ladies and their troop forward with- 
out fear. As they approached, he 
rode up to them, and addressed the 
Lady Gyle. 

“ Dear kinswoman, we have fallen 
among our bestfriends. This is that 
yee and trusty churchman Father 

oughlin Phelimy, thy poor Walter’s 
tried advocate in all his perils; and 
this is the youngest of the Princes of 
Claneboy.” 

Before Sir Robert had done speak- 
ing, the lady had dismounted, and 
given both her hands to the Erenach, 
while tears burst from her eyes, and 
she was hardly able to articulate her 
thanks and greeting for emotion. 

“ Forgive my weakness, good my 
father,” she said, “ but I have to-day 
ridden from Muckmore to Connor, 
and from Connor to Gilgorm, solicit- 
ing abbot and bishop in my hapless 
brothers’ behalf, and I have not look- 
ed on the face of one true friend till 
now, and I cannot but weep to think 
of it.” 

“ Take comfort, noble lady,” said 
the Erenach; “ while there is lifethere 
is hope. Earl William cannot have 
so lost the nature of humanity as to 
put an unjust law in execution thus 
rigorous on his own blood-relation ; 
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but, alas! why do I measure Red 
Richard’s successor by the simple 
and kindly rule of our own nature ? 
—When did the cold tyrant evershew 
any touch of generous spirit, any 
spark of frank nobility ? But let me 
pray you, does your fair daughter 
still shew her love for us, by gracing 
our tongue with the sweet voice I so 
well remember since when she was 
a child in Omagh; although, by my 
troth, her form and face have aston- 
ished me with a beauty never ima- 
gined before.” 

“ Honora still loves the Irish,” 
said the lady; “but, God wot, she 
must forget the language of her 
grandmother within our cousin’s 
Pale; else would thyrebellious tongue 
becliptout,child,’—and she drew her 
daughter forward,—“ and thy dumb 
services bestowed upon some lackey 
of the Earl, as I am assured happen- 
ed to a gentlewoman of good birth 
in Connaught. Nevertheless, let us 
venture for once—tell the good father 
in his own tongue how much thou 
art bounden to his friendship.” 

Honora, in Irish, reiterated the 
thanks that her mother had already 

iven. O’Neill, who, all the while, 

ad been gazing at the fair stranger, 
no sooner heard her pronounce the 
well-known accents, than he accosted 
her, delighted to find one with whom 
to converse without an interpreter. 
Just as he was expressing his hope 
that they would rest within his rude 
camp before proceeding farther on 
their journey, heavy drops of rain be- 
gan to fall, and the whole party madea 
simultaneous movement towards the 
shelter; but before they could reach 
the little encampment, at a distance 
of abouta quarter ofa mile from which 
the conference had taken place, the 
darkness had shut in on every side, 
and the sun was set. As they drewup 
before the green-arched doorway, 
the mountain above seemed already 
blended with the dim cloud, where 
the precipice caught the lurid light 
that was still struggling through 
the upper tract of air. A sheet of 
lightning fell all at once from the 
sky :—the rocks started out from the 
darkness, a white and sudden appa- 
rition, and the loosened crash of the 
thunder broke over and around them 
at the same moment, with the harsh 
splintering of crags, and the re- 
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boundings of a thousand echoes. 
Half blinded by the blast, O'Neill 
could only see a figure by his side 
rise high into the air, as a shriek 
pierced his ears, even through the 
deafening battery of the thunder. He 
stretched out his arms instinctively ; 
they received the falling Honora, as 
her horse flung her with a plunge 
from the height to which he had 
reared in his terror. She was un- 
hurt, but he had borne her in his 
arms into the tent before she reco- 
vered from her fright. There was a 
minute’s strange confusion outside ; 
horses unmanageable and dispersed, 
riders run away with, kerns and 
troopers mingling execrations and 
aves, and driving together into the 
choked passage of the farther tent; 
while the Knight and the Erenach 
by turns commanded, exhorted, 
struck, and doubly confounded their 
respective servants. The Lady Gyle 
alone sat unmoved ; she had seen her 
daughter borne in, in safety, and 
waited patiently till a trooper, having 
secured his own horse, assisted her 
to dismount. At the next moment 
she beheld O’ Neill with Honora at 
the rude door. She embraced and 
kissed her child, and they all entered 
the tent. The interior presented 
an unexpectedly comfortable aspect. 
A drapery of cloaks lined the sides 
to the height of a man’s head, and a 
boss of rushes rose all around under 
a carpeting of the same material ; 
while on a natural hearth-stone, 
round which the tent had been so 
contrived that it should occupy the 
exact centre, there was already bla- 
zing a cheerful fire of wood, the 
smoke from which found exit 
by unseen apertures in the roof 
There was no table, but on the 
ground were ranged wicker baskets, 
with bread and sodden venison, kept 
from oozing through by green leaves 
interposed ; and horns rimmed and 
tipped with silver lay beside. As 
Lady Gyle, clasping her daughter, 
sat down upon the rustic couch, an- 
other blaze of lightning flashed even 
through the close thatch of the tent, 
and the prolonged thunder broke 
againin clapping reverberations over- 
head, imminent and tremendous; 
and as the stunning roar rolled mo- 
mentarily away, the rain followed 
like a waterspout upon the roof, and 
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the gurgling of incipient torrents 
became already audible in the moun- 
tain gulleys above and below. The 
Knight and Erenach rushed in, 
although hardy and brave men, 
both routed by the fury of the 
storm ; for the thunder and rain 
seemed shaken out of a falling firma- 
ment, and forked flashes of fire were 
streaming off the precipices of the 
mountain, and sending fragments of 
rock smoking and rumbling down 
the stony hollows of its sides, and 
tearing their way far into the woods 
below, with the groaning dint of batters 
ed trunks of trees, and the loud smash- 
ing of snapt and crushed branches. 
All stoodsfor a time in silent expec- 
tation of their cover being torn from 
its foundations by a rolling crag, or 
scattered and consumed around them 
by a thunderbolt; but after crashing 
round the sky overhead for a time, 
the storm gradually rolled south- 
ward in less deafening rattles, and 
sank at length into a heavy and in- 
termittent grow] over the hills beyond 
Glenwhirry. But the rain still 
poured from the torn clouds over 
Slemish, and the gurgling of the 
sudden rills was now risen into a 
hoarse roar of torrents leaping down 
every channel, and mingling their 
solid waterfalls in the seething caul- 
drons of the little river, now known 
by the name of the Misty Burn, the 
dashing and foaming of which came 
with a melancholy moan out of the 
distance, like the heavy continuous 
breaking of the sea waves on the 
shore. The party in the tent, mean- 
while, had recovered from their first 
dismay, and finding the rush thatch 
impervious to the rain, as the strong 
framework had resisted the concus- 
sions of the thunder, were beginning 
to feel the enjoyment of comfort 
within doors, contented with bad 
weather heard without; but as they 
sat and listened, and distinguished 
the several torrents raging on either 
side, and hemming them against the 
impassable cliffs of the mountain, 
they perceived the ne of 
proceeding farther on their journey, 
until the waters should abate, not 
only immediately around them, but 
also over the numerous fords that still 
lay between them and Carrickfergus. 
This necessity alone must have re- 
conciled the Lady Gyle and her 
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party to remaining for that night in 
the camp on Slemish, but there 
seemed to be other considerations 
which made the necessity be rather 
embraced than submitted to. She 
had already talked long and earnestly 
with the Erenach and Knight of her 
brothers and their wrongs, and still 
had new plans to suggest, and other 
injuries to complain of ; to Honora 
had been assigned, by O’ Neill’s igno- 
rance of English, the seemingly not 
unpleasing task of sustaining a con- 
versation with him in his native 
tongue ; and the men in the further 
tent, pleased with their good cheer 
and lodging, were well content to 
remain with the kerns all night, 
even crowded as they were, rather 
than face the dark and flooded coun- 
try. The storm had died away, the 
evening meal was over, a bright 
fire blazed in the middle of the re- 
clining party, and the deep counsels 
of the Erenach and lady were at an 
end. O’ Neill and his fair guest bent 
over a chess-board, which glittered 
with gold and silver inlaying upon 
the purple carpet between them ; 
for the young Tanist had brought 
with him not only the materials of 
field-sports, but also those of what- 
ever refinement of domestic accom- 
plishment the Court of his guardian 
of Tirconnell could produce; his 
visit to the English settlement having 
been designed as much for experi- 
ence of worldly intercourse as for any 
special object of diplomacy. As they 
reclined - one another, al- 
most mingling their bright curls, 
the observant mother could not but 
perceive that the eyes of the Prince 
were oftener fixed on the face of her 
daughter than on the movements of 
the game, and that a furtive glance 
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at her companion had more than 
once escaped from the downcast lids 


of Honora herself. The Erenach 
also sat with his looks fixed on the 
youthful pair, but his earnestness 
soon sank into abstraction; and al- 
though his eyes were still full upon 
them, he seemed to contemplate 
other scenes and other actors in the 
vacancy between. 

At length, after a decisive move, 
O’ Neillraised his head—* Lady,’’said 
he, “ thou hast planted thy castles, 
and advanced thy knights and bishops 
round my last retreat. I am doomed 
to play the conquered king in game 
as in earnest. Wouldst thou again 
drive me beyond the Pale, or rather 
hear my bard touch some mountain 
notes upon the harp ?—I have here a 
harp strung by the hands of the last 
minstrel of Tara.” 

Honora preferred the music, and 
a summons was sent for the harper 
from the farther tent. He entered, 
bearing the instrument, a rich and 
beautiful piece of workmanship, and 
took his seat between the folds of 
the drawn curtain, which hung across 
the rude doorway. 

“ Turlogh,” said the Prince, “ sing- 
est thou any of the lays of these 
hills of Dalaradia ?”’ 

“I can sing the Tears of Glanevy,” 
replied the harper, “ the Groans of 
Gilgorm, and the Parting from Sle- 
mish, or the Con’s Flight to Tyrone.” 

“’Tis a mournful catalogue,” said 
Lady Gyle suddenly, “ but the Part- 
ing from Slemish I would fain hear. 
I trust we shall sing a merry enough 
parting to-morrow, to make amends 
for its dolefulness.” 

The harper addressed himself to 
his task, struck a few notes, and in a 
rich and mellow voice began,— 


‘THE PARTING FROM SLEMISH, OR THE CON’S FLIGHT TO TYRONE. 


I. 

My Owen Bawn’s hair is of thread of gold spun ; 
Of gold in the shadow, of light in the sun; 

All curled in a coolun the bright tresses are— 

They make his head radiant with beams like a star! 


II. 


My Owen Bawn’s mantle is long and is wide 

To wrap me up safe from the storm by his side : 

And Id rather face snow-drift and winter wind there, 
Than lie among daisies and sunshine elsewhere. 
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ut. 
My Owen Bawn Con is a hunter of deer, 
He tracks the dun quarry with arrow and spear— 
Where wild woods are waving, and deep waters flow, 
Ah, there goes my love with the dun-dappled roe. 


IV. 
My Owen Bawn Con is a bold fisherman, 
He spears the strong salmon in midst of the Bann ; 
And rock’d in the tempest on stormy Lough Neagh, 
Draws up the red trout through the bursting of spray. 


Vv. 
My Owen Bawn Con is a bard of the best, 
He wakes me with singing, he sings me to rest ; 
And the cruit ’neath his fingers rings up with a sound 
As though angels harp’d o’er us and fays underground. 


VI. 
They tell me the stranger has given command 
That crommeal and coolun shall cease in the land, 
That all our youth’s tresses of yellow be shorn, 
And bonnets, instead, of a new fashion worn; 


VII. 
That mantles like Owen Bawn’s shield us no more, 
That hunting and fishing henceforth we give o’er, 
That the net and the arrow aside must be laid 
For hammer and trowel, and mattock and spade ; 


VIII. 
That the echoes of music must sleep in their caves, 
That the slave must forget his own tongue for a slave’s, 
That the sounds of our lips must pe strange in our ears, 
And our bleeding hands toil in the dew of our tears.— 


Ix. 
Oh sweetheart and comfort! with thee by my side, 
I could love and live happy whatever betide ; 
But thou in such bondage wouldst die ere a day— 
Away to Tir-oén then, Owen, away ! 


X. 
There are wild woods and mountains, and streams deep and clear, 
There are Joughs in Tir-oén as lovely as here, 
There are silver harps ringing in Yellow Hugh’s hall, 
And a bower by the forest side, sweetest of all! 


xI. 
We will dwell by the sunshiny skirts of the brake, 
Where the sycamore shadows glow deep in the lake; 
And the snowy swan = the green shadows there, 
Afloat on the water, seems floating in air. 


xu. 
Farewell, then, black Slemish, green Collon adieu, 
My heart is a-breaking at thinking of you ; 
But tarry we dare not when freedom hath gone— 
Away to Tir-oén then, Owen Bawn Con! 
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Away to Tir-céa then, Owen, away ! 
We will leave them the dust from our feet fur a prey, 
And our dwelling in ashes and flames for a spoil,— 
Twill be long ere they quench them with streams of the Foyle! 


“ Alas, alas!” cried Lady Gyle, as 
the harper raised his hands from the 
still vibrating chords, “ it was by 
listening to the lays of such tempters 
that all the unfortunates of my house 
have been beguiled; and yet I can- 
not hear the complaint of oppression, 
or the longing for liberty, without 
dreaming myself of the free hill- 
side and of the merry-men at call ; of 
royal state and authority, of gallant 
huntings and festivals, of embassies 
and high councils, and silvan courts 
and camps, and all the pomp of arms 
and royalty.” Her looks kindled as 
she spoke, and while her eyes spark- 
led with the fire of ambition, and 
her brow expanded, a smile of con- 
scious dignity spread triumphantly 
over her features. Although the 
mother of Honora, whose age might 
have been eighteen, Lady Gyle was 
still a fair and noble-looking woman, 
and as she sat between the cim-seen 
figures of the Knight and Erenach, 
there was something startlingly 
bright in the sudden flashing of her 
eyes, and revealment of her neck 
and arm from the falling cloak, for 
she had stretched out her hand as if 
to grasp an imsginary sceptre. “ But 
wo is me!” she exclaimed, relap- 
sing into a deeper dejection from 
her temporary excitement, “ why 
do I talk of freedom or honour while 
chains are on the limbs of Richard 
and Hubert, and the clay of the 
churchyard upon Walter’s breast 7” 
She burst into tears, and Honora 
went over to her, and taking her 
hand sat down by her side, heartily 
sympathizing in her sorrow, yet glad 
tv escape the embarrassment of again 
meeting the eyes of O'Neill; for 
while the harper had been singing, 
she could not help twice owning 
their appeals at those passages of 
the song which applied so closely to 
their own situation, that neither 
could restrain a glance at the other. 
O'Neill, a fisher and hunter like the 
fugitive Owen, wore his long and 
bright hair plaited in a band, or coo- 
lun, while on his upper lip the crom. 
meal, or moustache, had already ga- 


thered its browner defiance of the 
statute, although he seemed but lit- 
tle older than the fair being by his 
side ; the cloak which he had thrown 
off was the prohibited mantle, and 
the language he used was every syl- 
lable proscribed. In short, there 
wanted nothing to make the song 
perfectly appropriate to him and to 
Honora, but that they should be lo- 
vers; and how long its application 
might be marred by that deficiency, 
it would have been difficult for either 
to have told. 

“ Thou wilt learn to-night to sleep 
upon a bed of rushes, lady,” said 
he, rising to retire with natural po- 
liteness, when he saw the grief of 
her mother, “and to pillow thy head 
upon a soldier’s cloak.” 

“ Ah!” she replied, “ what would 
we not have given for such a bed on 
the night when O’More burned Du- 
mase, and drove us forth with our 
cousins of Mortimer to seek a shelter 
in the forest? But in such a pavilion 
as this,” she added, looking round, 
“ methinks we need hardly envy 
Lady Ulster in her castle of stone.” 

She leoked down biushing, for O’- 
Neill’s eye seemed to say, “ Come, 
and live always with me in such a 
home.” 

But Mandevill and the Erenach 
were already withdrawing, and with- 
out venturing to meet her eyes again, 
he also retired to the farther tent, 
where, wrapping themselves in their 
mantles, they all three lay down side 
by side with their men. With the 
return of day, comparatively few 
traces of the storm were visible 
around the encampment on Slemish. 
The torrents had shrunk to the rivu- 
Jets from which they had arisen, and 
the rivulets were trickling down the 
sides of the mountain, scarce seen in 
the bottoms of their deep channels. 
Even the little river was clearing its 
diminished waters between its banks; 
and save for the pools that still re- 
mained in the hollows adjacent, and 
here and there a red scar where the 
land had been stripped by a more 
impetuous sweep of the stream, the 
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face of the open slope between the 
mountain and the woods looked as 
bright and cheerful in the sunrise as 
if it had been visited by nothing 
heavier than the dews of summer. 
But across the lower country, that 
was partially revealed through the 
end of the valley, there was a glit- 
tering of the sunbeams on a sheet of 
water like a lake, where the spent 
floods of all the surrounding hills 
had exhausted themselves. The 
young leaves of the woods again 
rustled crisply in the wind, aud even 
where a tree had been torn up or a 
branch broken down, the waving 
boughs that had escaped wove a 
green and shining veil over the half- 
seen calamity ; so that when the in- 
mates of the nearer tent came to their 
door, and looked down the mountain 
hollow, they could hardly believe it 
the same scene they had beheld un- 
der the descending storm the night 
before. And in the eyes of each 
other, as great an increase of fresh 
beauty seemed to have been impart- 
ed to the Lady Honora and her young 
host, although the evening image 
that each had left upon the other’s 
memory had seemed fair beyond 
addition of beauty in numberless 
dreams overnight. 

O'Neill and the Erenach stood 
ready to give the morning salutations 
to their guests, along with Mande- 
vill, who had already prepared the 
horses for proceeding on their jour- 
ney. With the gallantry of the times, 
the Prince advanced and kissed the 
cheek of each, but as he withdrew 
his lips from the scarcely impressed 
down of Honora’s, a burning blush 
suffused her brow and neck, and was 
answered by as deep a crimson on 
his own. Again the Lady Gyle and 
the Erenach fixed their eyes upon 
the pair, and exchanged looks of in- 
telligence; but the churchman did 
not seem to contemplate the chances 
of their mutual admiration being 
matured into a serious attachment 
with the same complacency as the 
fond mother, who already in imagi- 
nation beheld her daughter’s brow 
encircled with the asion of an Irish 


princess; for, whatever power of 


negotiation might have been deputed 
to the legate of the exiled govern- 
ment, the disposal of the Prince’s 
hand in marriage, or the sanction of 
his own disposal of it, had not been 
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intrusted. He had ripened the dis- 
affection of the lady and her kins- 
man, so that they were only with- 
held from casting off their allegiance 
by the almost hopeless chance of 
stil obtaining a pardon for their re- 
latives, and in their defection he had 
secured that of the numerous and 
powerful families of which they were, 
next to Earl William, the heads; but 
he foresaw that the accession of even 
such strength would be ungrateful 
if coupled with a connexion disap- 
proved of by the haughty house of 
O'Neill. Nevertheless, he could not 
refuse the invitation pressed on him 
and the Priuce, to accompany the 
stranger party to their common place 
of destination; and accordingly, un- 
willivg as he was, he found himself, 
after the morning meal, by the side 
of the elder lady, while the Prince 
and Honorarode behind, deeply enga- 
ged in constant conversation. They 
had twice sunk out of sight of Sle- 
mish, while crossing the broad val- 
leys that lay upon their route, and 
had risen again into view of it when 
the blue hills of Down became visi- 
ble over the last ridge of hills be- 
tween them and the coast. The sun 
was still far from the mid arch of 
the sky, as they at length beheld the 
broad arm of the sea that lay be- 
neath. A fresh breeze had curled 
the offing into a dark rough blue, 
while the shoal water on either side 
of the lough lay in stripes of pale 
green and purple, shifting and min- 
gling as the shadows of the clouds 
swept rapidly across; the summer 
sun and the dewy air shewed every 
thing in the fresh clearness of the 
morning ; and sails at sea, and castles 
and houses on shore, with their mag- 
nificent amphitheatre of hills and 
woods, cornfields and pastures, burst 
all at once upon the astonished O’- 
Neill. The first object that fixed his 
eyes was the great square keep of 
Carrickfergus, where it stood out 
from the beach, dusk in its own huge 
shadow against the glittering belt of 
the sunlight on the water. 

“ Bawn of Tara, what a tower!” 
he exclaimed, “ fair gossip, is it all 
of stone ?” 

“ Stone to the foot of the flag- 
staff, Sir Tanist,’ replied Honora; 
“ and all these lesser towers be- 
fore the gate, with their red-tiled 
roofs and fantastic parapets, are cas- 
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tles of stone alsv. Alas! I have not 
been within these walls since I was 
a child, but I well remember their 
solid strength, and the giddy terror 
to look down from their battle- 
ments.” 

* And these ships, truly they are 
floating castles—sailed they across 
all that wilderness of waters?” he said, 
half unconsciously; and then smiling 
at his own simplicity, prevented a 
reply by again questioning—* And 
tell me, lady, whose are those courts 
and turrets between us and the great 
castle, where I see some of the roofs 
bright red, like the others, and some 
as blue as the sea water ?” 

“That,” said Honora, “ is the Priory 
of Holy Cross, where we will lodge 
thee to-night ina chamber roofed with 
slate, and floored with polished oak. 
The Prior is my mother’s kinsman, 
and we use his house as our own.” 

They continued to converse, Ho- 
nora explaining all the novelties of 
the scene, until they arrived at the 
Priory. Here they found a spa- 
cious range of apartments prepared for 
their reception, for the building was 
at that time the most extensive re- 
ligious house in the north. Lady 
Gyle had scarce allowed time for the 
common greetings to the Prior, ere 
she laid before him the long cata- 
logue of her grievances, and unrolled 
the numerous petitions and memo- 
rials for their redress, that she had 
procured on her journey. “ And 
now, worthy Richard,” she said, 
“ take thy staff and let us to the 
Castle, for I have made a vow that I 
will neither eat nor sleep till I have 
told Earl William as much as I have 
now told thee. Come, for I see his 
grooms parading their horses at the 
gate, as if he intended a journey. 
Come thou also, good father,” she 
added to the Erenach. 

“ Alas!” said he, “ my advocacy 
would but increase their guilt in his 
eyes; yet I will wrap one of the 
brotherhood’s cloaks around me, and 
go down in your train, that I may 
see and hear this youthful governor, 
of whose wisdom fame has been so 
loud ; for I also will soon have dif- 
ficult matter to deal in with him.” 

He drew on a friar’s gown above 
his dress, and having pulled the cowl 
over his face so as to complete his 
disguise, followed the lady and her 
companion to the Castle. They 
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passed the portcullis and barbican, 
and in the middle of the square met 
Earl William, armed at all points, 
and equipped for a journey, descend- 
ing from the keep. Lady Gyle ad- 
vanced—he started in amazement, 
but held out his hand to welcome 
her. ‘ No, William—no,” she said ; 
“ T will not touch the hand that cast 
chains upon a dear brother.” 

“ Noble kinswoman,” said Wil- 
liam, “thou art wearied from thy 
journey; let me lead thee to my 
Countess, who will see to thy re- 
freshment and lodging here in our 
castle.” 

“ Oh, William, William !” she ex- 
claimed, “ I can hardly look at the 
walls you ask me to enter. Was it 
not in the dungecn of that keep that 
Walter lay in your fetters, winter 
winds piercing him through the open 
grates above, and the chill damps 
turning his bed to rottenness be- 
neath, till Death came at last and set 
him free? And do you ask me to 
share your hospitality within them ? 
No!—Under your roof I cannot go, 
earl; but here, in the open light 
of day, I will tell you, and I call the 
heaven and earth, before whose face 
you have done this injustice, to wit- 
ness, that my brothers have been be- 
lied by traitors, betrayed and foully 
wronged by you, and others your 
accomplices. Look at these names,” 
she cried, unrolling a voluminous 
parchment, “ pious churchmen or 
noble gentlemen all ; look at this en- 
rolled flower of your Pale, and read 
their declaration.” She put the wri- 
ting into his hands, and stood point- 
ing to every clause as he gave it a 
careful and calm perusal. 

“ Noble Gyle,” he said, when he 
had read it, “ there is both truth and 
reason here. My cousins have done 
much good service in trying times ; 
but, alas! so did Fitz-Thomas and 
the Lacys, before they fell away from 
their allegiance; and so do many 
now, who, if not deterred by con- 
stant example, would also turn their 
arms from honourable service to trai- 
torous rebellion. For, day and night, 
the subtle Irishman ceases not to in- 
stigate us all to the kingdom’s ruin 
and our own disgrace; and nothing 
save the stern exercise of the laws 
by men rigorous to inflict, and pa- 
tient to endure, can longer withold 
us from total disaffection, Our nobles 
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have so long been left to their own 
wild wills, using the authority of 
kings and judges, each in his castle ; 
and our gentry and yeomanry have, 
by their feuds, been so accustomed 
to turbulence and bloodshed, that 
they have Jong since begun to hold 
our English laws to be intolerable, 
and would rather take the mantle of 
the kern, and, like the savages, com- 
pound with the Brehon for the blood 
they may have shed, than retain the 
decent habits, names, and responsi- 
bility of civil subjects. It is known 
to all how the kingdom has, by these 
means, been reduced to the extre- 
mity of misery—how no man’s life, 
these ten years back, has been safe 
outside the walls of his castle—how 
burning and pillage have frighted the 
husbandman from his fields, and the 
artisan from his factory, while many 
of those who were sometime honest 
men, seeing nothing for their portion 
but to be driven up and down before 
the outlaws, have either fled beyond 
sea, or desperately joined their perse- 
cutors. And now when at length, 
by the enforcement of the laws, and 
the exertions of the Council, peace 
is again beginning to let the earth 
yield its increase, and just govern- 
ment is once more extending its pro- 
tection to all within the Pale, behold 
these my unhappy kinsmen, forget- 
ful of their birth, their duty, their 
bond of past services, ungrateful for 
bounties numberless, and iad in im- 
potent ambition, have given another 
triumph to the barbarian, and, I fear 
me much, must soon give another 
example to ourselves. Nevertheless, 
I will make no delay in laying these 
applications before the Council; for 
I am but a servant—a servant of 
others, older and mere powerful ; 
and as they command, so must I, at 
peril of my life, if need be, execute. 
Dear lady,” he continued, for Gyle 
was now in tears, and it was a strange 
sight to see her spirit so subdued be- 
fore the youthful severity of her 
kinsman, for William, though high 
in trust and reputation, was but one- 
and-twenty—* Dear lady, feel for me 
also. Tarry to-day with my Count- 
ess; or, if thou canst not enter our 
doors, let me commend thee to the 
care of the good Prior till my return ; 
for lam summoned thus hastily, as 
thou seest, to quell another deadly 
dispute and insurrection of White and 
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Savage, in the Ardes. And, Prior, 
there has come an embassy from the 
Irishry to Holy-cross. Entertain them 
honourably and freely at my charge 
till this tumult is settled. I would I 
could wait to treat with them, for I 
have heard of some designs whereof 
I would fain shew them the vanity ; 
but thou knowest that a rising of the 
Savage brooks no delay.” 

He sprang upon his horse, and, 
with the long attendant troop, wheel- 
ed out of the arched gateway, then 
struck along the beach towards the 
distant fords at the mouth of the La- 
gan. Lady Gyle stood for a minute 
after he was gone, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and her hand pressed 
upon her forehead, then took the 
arm of the Prior, and slowly and sor- 
rowfully returned to the Priory. 
Of all the standers-by during the 
Earl’s speech, none, however, had de- 
parted with more confused and dis- 
appointed feelings than Loughlin 
Phelimy. His designs on William, 


-whatever they might have been, were 


apparently rendered quite abortive, 
for he thenceforth seemed rather to 
dread than desire a conference; and 
so far did their disarrangement ope- 
rate on his future conduct in other 
respects, that he did not afterwards 
evince any wish to check the at- 
tachment of O’Neill and Honora. 
Thoughtful as he had been before, 
he now became doubly sc—spent 
much of his time in prayer, and 
seemed like a man who either had 
staked, or was about to stake, every 
thing on the issue of some desperate 
chance. That day, and the next, and 
the next, passed in constant expecta- 
tion of William’s return; but mes- 
senger after messenger brought daily 
news of unexpected difficulties and 
farther delays; and day after day the 
Erenach regretted not having sent on 
yesterday for instructions from Ty- 
rone, till at length, by sunrise on Sa- 
turday, a messenger arrived with the 
positive assurance that the Earl 
would be at Carrickfergus in time 
for next morning’s matins. The Ere- 
nach no sooner received this intelli- 
gence, than he departed in haste to 
the encampment on Slemish, and by 
noon the green tents had disappear- 
ed; and Saint Patrick’s well flowed 
in a solitude as unbroken as on the 
eve of their erection. But on the 
hill-top, and on all the eminences of 
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a western aspect from thence to De- 
vis, there had arisen piles of turf and 
fagots before sunset; and close be- 
side, scarcely distinguishable from 
whatever cover the long grass or hea- 
ther might afford, had couched down 
akern, with a slow fire of peat by his 
side. Meanwhile, at the Priory, al- 
though Lady Gyle still kepther cham- 
ber in excessive grief, Sir Robert 
Mandevill had provided all gaieties 
for the entertainment of O'Neill. 
There had been huntings and hawk- 
ings in the mornings, games and 
dances at night; and the Prince, 
delighted with every thing, would 
have been completely happy, had not 
her duty kept Honora almost con- 
stantly with her mother. But on the 
Saturday morning there issued from 
the Priory gates a cavalcade, at the 
head of which appeared the Lady 
Gyle herself, accompanied by the 
Knight, her kinsman, while, amid the 
waving of plumes and glittering of 
gay habits and housings, might be 
seen the young Irishman, beside his 
eminently graceful and lovely friend. 
They crossed the hills that lie be- 
hind the town, and pursued their 
game till the middle of the after- 
noon; but long ere then they had 
broken into different parities, drawn 
asunder by the diverse course taken 
by their hawks and hounds. The 
chase was now over, and the hunters 
were straggling home in groups of 
twos and threes. Some had descend- 
ed the southern side of the Knock- 
agh, or Hill of the White Thorn, and 
were winding their way along the 
strand at its base, where the sea- 
breeze came fresh and cool from the 
ebbing tide; others, having climbed 
the shoulder of Slievatrue, were hur- 
rying to screen themselves among 
the steep and hazelly banks of the 
Woodburn ; while a third party, ha- 
ving taken the northern route, were 
descending from the commons by 
Lough Mourne. 

There is scarce a more dreary and 
ominous pool on all the face of Ire- 
Jand than this:—dark, deep, level 
with its bare margin, its monotonous 
aspect unbroken by the shadow of 
any thing save the clouds, at a pre- 
ternatural height above the neigh- 
bouring sea, and the subject of tra- 
ditions obscure and feartul, it now 
lay, even under the sun of June, and 
in the midst of the country’s sum- 
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mer pride, a dismal and melancholy 
blot upon the bosom of the moun- 
tain. The party who had chosen 
this forbidding route accorded well 
with its aspect; they were the Lady 
Gyle, and her kinsman, with the 
Erenach, who had joined them as if 
by appointment; for they had early 
separated from the rest of their 
party, and without partaking in any 
of the pleasures of the chase, had 
been riding up and down in the way 
towards Slemish, till met by hima 
little time before. They rode slow- 
ly along the banks of the lake, en- 
gaged in earnest consultation ; the 
Erenach apparently urging some- 
thing very repugnant on the lady; 
for they frequently stopped, while 
her gestures betrayed excessive 
emotion, and her colour went and 
came like the shadows sweeping 
over the water before them. They 
had already traversed the whole cir- 
cuit of the little lough, and the Ere- 
nach, with a face of angry disap- 
pointment, seemed preparing to 
withdraw from the conference, when 
a horseman was seen coming at full 
gallop over the bare table-ground 
between them and the town. Man- 
devill rode out to meet him; he 
delivered a breathless message, and 
the Knight returned to where his 
relative, with her face averted from 
the Erenach, sat trembling from ex- 
citement, flushed and indignant ; 
while the irritated legate, biting his 
lips and breathing hard, played 
with his reins and dagger, (for he 
was now armed,) and scowled 
askance at the unoffending water. 

* il news—ill news, sister,’ 
cried Sir Robert. “ A messenger 
is at the Castle with writs for the 
execution, directed to William as 
Constable of Norburgh. He came 
by Armagh and Kilultah, and so 
missed the Earl, else they were now 
no better than dead men.” 

“ May Heaven pity me!” ex- 
claimed the miserable lady, and 
became deadly pale. 

* So sure as William comes home 
to-night, he will sign and seal their 
death-warrant,” said Loughlin Phe- 
limy. “ What say you now to my 
oilers, lady ?” 

“ Are you sure,” said Lady Gyle, 
in a voice so low as hardly to be 
heard even in the calm of the sultry 
air—“* Are you sure that you can © 
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make good what you have offer- 
ed ?”” 

“ I pledge my life to you,” replied 
the Erenach, “ that I will fulfil all I 
have promised.” 

“ Then,” said Gyle, slowly, while 
she raised her face that was as white 
as ashes, “ ITagree. Sir Robert, thou 
wilt stand by us ?” 

“ To the last drop of my blood,” 
replied the Knight; “ and now let us 
hasten to find Honora and the Prince, 
and conclude the first part of our 
compact.” 

They put their horses in motion 
towards the town at a rapid pace, 
as if they dreaded to pause in what 
they had undertaken. On the road 
near Woodburne, they met a groom 
leading the two horses which those 
they were in search of had ridden at 
the hunt, and, enquiring of him, 
were told that Honora and her com- 
panion were together in the glen. 
All three immediately dismounted, 
and proceeded up the ravine in 
search of them. Let us now return 
to the party mentioned as taking their 
way over Slievatrue. 

Among them had been Honora 
and O'Neill, and ere they reached 
the waterfall, they were accompa- 
nied by but one attendant. As they 
rode on, the bauks became so pre- 
cipitous, that, fearful of trusting 
their horses on the insecure footing, 
they were obliged to hold their 
course for the greater part along the 
exposed sunny head of the hill. The 
languid form of Honora, as she bent 
to each step of her palfrey on the 
rude and uneven road, betrayed her 
exhaustion. O’Neill cast his eyes 
wistfully upon the river, where it 
appeared glancing between the tree 
tops, clear and cool below. 

“ Lady,” said he, “if thou wouldst 
but trust thyself to my guidance 
down this bank of furze and hazel, 
I would place thee safe on yonder 
broad stone beneath the rowan-tree, 
where the coolness of the shadows 
and the breath of the running water 
will soon refresh thee. Meantime 
this groom shall lead our horses on 
before us to the Priory.” 

“ In truth,” replied Honora, mo- 
ving her ungloved hand through the 
almost impalpable air as she spoke, 
“ I would give my merlin’s best 
crimson jesses and varvels of silver 


to dip but my fingers’ ends in that 
dimpling pool.’”’ . 

O'Neill leaped from his horse, and 
gave the reins to his attendant. 
* See,” said he, “ here is a path by 
which I can lead thee to its very 
brink; the bank is here less steep, 
and the trees grow more closely. 
Sweet lady, let me aid you down, for 
I also am sighing to change this fiery 
sky for the coolness of the shadows;” 
and he did sigh deeply as he assisted 
her to dismount, and led her, sup- 
ported on his arm, down the steep 
pathway from stem to stem and rock 
to rock, till they gained at length the 
deep and stony channel of the river. 
Against the broad crag he had point- 
ed out, the stream took a sweep, ri 
sing in an unbroken swell almost to 
its surface at one side, and sliding 
off at the other in a gurgling gush 
that melted and dimpled far into a 
gravelly pool below. Honora sank, 
panting, on the seat of stone, and 
dipped her hands over its edge till 
the water bubbled up round her 
white and polished wrists. She 
looked at her small fingers as they 
twinkled through the glancing eddy, 
for she feit an even ‘deeper glow 
upon her cheeks and forehead since 
she had descended from the sun- 
shine into these silent and unseen 
depths of the glen. O’ Neill stretched 
himself along the bank at her feet, 
and, laying aside his cap, laved the 
flashing water over his neck and 
brows, and they also glowed with a 
purpler light under its fluent crys- 
tal; he then undid the scarf by 
which his bugle was slung, and fora 
moment sunk his face in its folds. 
When he raised his head, he met the 
dark lambert eyes of Honora bent 
upon him with an interest that their 
sudden aversion could not conceal, 
There was mutual embarrassment 
till he broke the silence now be- 
come painful. 

“ How pleasant,” said he, “ how 
cool and grateful this water is to 
my brows! The cold steel of a 
helmet rim were not more refresh- 
ing to my wearied temples.” 

“ Alas! Prince,” replied Honora, 
“ canst thou here, in this peaceful 
and lovely glen, think of arms and 
battle ?” 

“ Ah, sweet lady,” said he, “ the 
lovelier the land the more we mourn 
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its loss, and long for its recovery. 
The lovelier the daughters of the 
stranger,” he added, “ the more we 
long to win them also, each with 
her hills and castles, and her pre- 
sence like a burst of sunshine in the 
valley.” 

“ Nay, nay,” hastily said Honora; 
“thou hast been arming for some 
trial of poetic prowess under the 
discipline of thine old bard of Sle- 
mish. If thou dost assail me with 
weapons so fearful, I shall fly the 
encounter.” 

“Trust me, fair Honora,” said 
O’Neill; “I lie here thinking less of 
either fair speech or merry conceit 
of compliment, than of losses and 
wrongs, and the hopeless sorrow of 
seeing that these are wellnigh as 
irretrievable as those are beyoud my 
power to redress. I would to God,” 
he said, passionately, “ that I had 
either never been born my father’s 
son, or that when I did come to 
visit our ancient kingdoms, it had 
been with the weapons of war in 
my hands, and its sternness in my 
heart, that [ might not have been 
thus unmanned by living with the 
stranger, till 1 love his daughter 
better than our own—better, Ho- 
nora, than all my hopes of sove- 
reignty or honour.” 

A deeper blush than ever covered 
Honora’s face and neck, while she 
replied, as though she had under- 
stood him generally, “ Shame on 
thee, Prince, to deprecate the love of 
any—We have been commanded to 
love even our enemies.” 

* And couldst thou, Honora, love 
an enemy of the English?” said 
O'Neill, fixing his blue eyes ardently 
upon her beautiful countenance. 

“ With all Christian kindness and 
good-will,” she replied; and there 
was a tone of conscious expectancy 
in her voice, and the lawn trembled 
over her fluttering bosom ;—* with 
such love that I would have them 
forget their wrongs, and come and 
live among us like brothers and sis- 
ters,” she added; but ere she said 
so much, O’Neill had taken her 
hand, and told all she had antici- 
pated. 

“ Honora,” he said, after the first 
confusion of her mingling pleasure 
and timidity had subsided, “ 1 have 
confessed my love for thee before 
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I have told what, alas ! thou shouldst 
have known before I had claimed 
any place in thy thoughts. I amson 
of the O'Neill; but as he and his 
kindred may sanction my marriage, 
so aad so only will I enjoy the rights 
of my birth. I will not conceal from 
thee that Loughlin Phelimy did, on 
the day after our first meeting, warn 
me that they would hesitate to sanc- 
tion this; but I have other kinsmen 
in the west. I would be well con- 
tent, for mine own part, to forego my 
claims to any share of sovereignty, 
and live an unknown chieftain under 
the O'Donnell, so that thy presence 
might atone for the absence of all 
other splendour, while thy love would 
supply a hundredfold the loss of any 
kinsman’s affections.” 

“TI care not for power or splen- 
dour,” said Honora; “ but thou wert 
made for honour and dominion, and 
it shall not be my hand that will 
take the crown from thy head.” 

“ T will back to Tyrone to-night,” 
cried O'Neill; “and if my father 
yields not to my entreaties, we will 
fly together, Honora, to Tirconnell or 
to Donegal, or to my cousins in Inis 
Owen.” 

“ Alas,” she said, “ thou knowest 
not whither to fly!—Come to us, 
Phelim—come within our Pale, and 
be a fellow-subject of our King !— 
But wois me, Iknow not how long 
I may myself be an English subject! 
My mother is incensed against their 
laws; my uncles are suffering im- 
prisonment, and threatened death at 
their hands ; I know not what to say. 
Alas, I only know that I have now a 
dearer solicitude than ever |” 

O’ Neill clasped her to his breast as 
she made the avowal, and had press- 
ed her cheek and lips with kisses 
that were not avoided, when her 
mother and the Erenach, with Sir 
Robert Mandevill, appeared at a lit- 
tle distance, making their way alon 
the rocks by the side of the little 
river’s channel. The lovers rose in 
confusion; but Honora did not shrink 
from O’Neill’s side as her mother 
approached. 

‘“‘ Here will be little preparation 
necessary,’ said the Erenach, and 
advanced before the lady to where 
they stood, she with downcast face, 
but he with eyes fiercely fixed on 
the intruders. 
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he; ‘“ what make you here unbid- 
den?” But he stopped short to per- 
ceive a smile of satisfaction upon 
Loughlin’s countenance, while Lady 
Gyle’s, through all its mournfulness, 
expressed a fond pleasure. 

“ Dear children,” said the Ere- 
nach, offering a hand to each, “ we 
have come to make you as happy as 
loving hearts can desire. We have 
seen you plighting your troth, and 
have come to lead you to your 
bridal—if ye will, within an hour.” 

“Tis all good sooth he tells thee, 
love,” said Gyle, who now stood by 
her astonished and _ incredulous 
daughter, while she parted the curls 
from her brow, and kissed her fore- 
head; but tears were falling on Ho- 
nora’s face as she said so. 

“ Oh, not so soon, dear mother, not 
so soon,” cried the amazed girl ; but 
O’ Neill had taken her hand, and re- 
luctance and denial were melting in 
its pressure. 

“ Dearest Honora,” he whisper- 
ed, “ Loughlin has full power from 
my father; he consents, and there 
is no fear. Let us be happy to- 
day, we know not what to-morrow 
may bring. Let us on to the Priory, 
at least,’ and he led her forward, 
while she, blushing and smiling 
through her tears, and still clinging 
to her mother, yielded herself into 
their hands, and ere she had ceased to 
weep, was placed upon her palfrey, 
with her bridegroom by her side, 
upon the way to Holy-cross. They 
alighted at the door of the chapel, 
and entered: Honora threw herself 
upon her mother’s neck, as Gyle 
undid her plumed head-dress, and 
smoothed down her hair; Mandevill 
paced the aisle impatiently, and 
O’ Neill, grasping the Erenach by the 
arm, drew him aside, and “ Lough- 
lin,’ said he, “ how is this? hast 
heard from Aodh Boye?” 

“ Claneboy will bless the mar- 
riage,” replied the other, emphati- 
cally; and O’Neill returned to lead 
his bride to the altar. 

Early next morning, fresh horses 
were at the gate of the Priory, and 
the bridal party were again mounted. 
“We give thee a weary beginning to 
thy honey-moon, Princess,” said the 
Lrenach, as they turned their horses’ 
heads towards the road; “ but thou 
shall have rest in Muckamore, where 
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none will be in danger—it were une 
safe to tarry longer here.” 

“ But this is not the nearer way to 
Muckamore,” said Honora, for her 
mother and Sir Robert, who led the 
party, had now passed the castle, and 
were riding by the same path that 
William had taken to the fords. 

“Thy lady-mother hath chosen this 
way, rather than the other,” was the 
reply, and the Erenach spurred for- 
ward to join her. After an hour’s 
ride along the western shore of the 
ough, passing White Abbey and Ben- 
coole, they took their way between 
the woods and the broad beach, for 
the tide had now ebbed far off the 
black and muddy banks that lie along 
the mouth of the Lagan. As they 
advanced, the ground became low 
and marshy, overrun with osiers and 
coarse sedge, and skirted towards 
the water with flats of still blacker 
sleech, among which the river lay in 
the reaches of a gloomy furrow, dis- 
coloured, silent, and monotonous. 

“The fords should be passable 
now,” said Mandevill; “ lsee the top 
of the low-water mark.” 

“ They will wait for the turn of the 
tide,” said the Erenach; “the current 
of the river is too strong till checked 
by the counter flood.” By this time 
their path had Jed them to the river’s 
edge, where the water seemed shal- 
lower, and a rude réad was laid upon 
the soft banks at either side. O’ Neill 
and his bride both uttered exclama- 
tions of astonishment as they drew 
up. Each had been so wholly en- 
gaged with the other, that till now 
they had paid little attention to aught 
else, although Honora had once ex- 
pressed surprise at their going so far 
southward; but when they found 
themselves at the boundary of Down, 
both rode up to their conductors, 
and questioned whither they were 
going. 

“ We do not cross,” said the Ere- 
nach, in reply to O'Neill, “we wait 
the arrival of friends ;’ while Gyle 
turned at her daughter’s expressions 
of amazement, with a face so expres- 
sive of anguish, that Honora could 
scarce restrain a,cry of alarm. 

“ Dear mother,’ she exclaimed, 
“ thou art unwell; Jet us dismount, 
and we will spread a cloak for thee 
to lie down upon.” 

“ No, no, child, we must not dis- 
mount,” replied her mother, and 
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there was a bitterness of agony in 
her voice that betrayed even greater 
suffering than her looks ; “ but,” she 
added taintly, looking towards the 
Erenach, “ were it not well that we 
should ride on till they come ?” 

“ No, lady,” said he, “ we must 
keep together. Sir Robert, I heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs beyond 
the bank. Cross over now, and fail 
not. Prince, look to thy bride; and 
thou, dear lady, keep a good heart,” 
he added to Gyle, whose agitation 
was becoming momentarily greater. 
—‘‘ Hah,” he continued, “they come! 
—now then for the cause of the red 
hand!”* aud spurred forward to the 
water’s edge. As he spoke, a party 
of horsemen appeared upon the oppo- 
site bank, and drew down to the ford. 
Lady Gyle averted her eyes, and 
sunk her face upon Honora’s breast. 

* Oh, I am sick, sick at heart!” 
she said. 

“Dear mother,” cried Honora, 
“ here is a sight will make thee well 
again ; yonder is my brother Robert 
behind the Ear]. Look, look how tall 
he has grown since Christmas!” But 
Gyle did not raise her head, “ And 
there is good Sir John Logan. How 
Robert Fitz-Martin whispers them, 
and wrings their hands! See, they 
are coming now. Oh Phelim, my 
mother is fainting!” she exclaimed, 
as the head of the miserable lady 
sunk lower and lower on her bosom; 
but O’ Neill shouted aloud, and drew 
his sword, for a cry of “ Lamh dearg 
aboo!” suddenly rose on all sides, 
and from the sedge and thickets 
there started up a dozen kerns, and 
rushed towards the river. “ Merci- 
ful God, they are murdering the 
Earl!” screamed Honora, as she saw 
him drop from his saddle, Robert 
Fitz-Martin drawing his sword all 
bloody from his side, Robert Fitz- 
Richard and Sir John Logan striking 
at him as he fell, and the Erenach and 
kerns engaged in deadly combat with 
his servants. As the cries of “ Trea- 
son,” and “ murder,” and the shouts 
of the assailants, mingled with the 
plunging of men and horses in the 
water, and the clashing of weapons 
above, rose into the undistinguishable 
din of battle, Lady Gyle raised her 
head, and sat erect with a firm brow 
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and compressed lips, gazing at the 
scene, while Honora, clinging to 
O'Neill, with prayers, tears, and 
locked embraces, held him back, 
His first impulse had been to strike 
in with his own people; then to 
arrest the hands of the murderers, 
and call off his men; but all had been 
the work of an instant, and he now 
sat indignant, but irresolute, while 
the attendants of the Earl, dishearten- 
ed by the death of their leader, and 
the desertion of their captains, yield- 
ed before the aggressors, and fled in 
all directions. The two Sir Roberts, 
spattered with blood and the black 
soil thrown up by their horses’ feet, 
galloped from the scene of their dis- 
honourable victory to where Lady 
Gyle still continued gazing at the 
spot where William had fallen. Fitz- 
Richard embraced his mother with 
affectionate ardour, and turned tokiss 
his sister, but Honora shrunk from 
him andex claimed, “ Off, traitor! I 
touch not the hand of a murderer.” 

“ Thou doest me wrong, Honora,” 
cried he, “ thou doest me foul wrong 
—I was his prisoner, not his squire ; 
and I tell thee I had been a headless 
corpse ere morning, had I not struck 
that blow for life and liberty.” 

* Oh, Robert, thou hast done that 
which will bring down tenfold ills 
upon us all,” she said, yielding him 
her hand mournfully; “ but if it was 
for liberty you struck, brother, who 
that has known bondage, can blame 
thee. — And for what hast thou 
stained thy hands in this young and 
noble gentleman’s blood ?”’ she said 
to Fitz- Martin. 

“To save thine uncles’ lives, niece ; 
had he lived till night, they had been 
dead men ere eight-and-forty hours,” 
answered Fitz- Martin. 

“ And for other reasons, which 
thou shalt learn anon, daughter,” 
added Gyle, smiling faintly through 
all her bitter sufféring. As she 
spoke, the Erenach was seen recross- 
ing the river above, from the pur- 
suit. ‘* And here comes one who, I 
doubt not, will satisfy even thee,’’ 
she said, pointing to him; but al- 
though his horse made towards them, 
it was soon evident that it was not by 
direction of the rider, for the reins 
trailed with a little track of foam 
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through the water, and a cry arose 
that the Erenach was wounded. 

“He holds both his hands upon 
his side,” cried the lady; * Ah! I 
see the broken shaft of an arrow be- 
tween his fingers! Ride down, Sir 
Robert, and thou, son, ride dewn 
and aid him hither.” But O’ Neill had 
already started out to his assistance, 
anda kern had reached him, and was 
supporting him on the saddle before 
even he arrived. 

“ Prince,” said the wounded man 
as he slid heavily into their arms, “ I 
am hurt to death; grant me thy par- 
don that I may die in peace.” 

‘‘[ forgive thee, Loughlin,” said 
O'Neill, “ 1 forgive thee freely, al- 
though it was unworthy our house to 
set upon a brave gentleman, at odds 
and unawares.” Loughlin made no 
reply, but groaned and turned his 
face to the ground. By this time all 
the party had approached, and were 
gathering round the spot where he 
lay bleeding and ghastly among the 
discoloured rushes; he heard the 
rustling of their foosteps, but could 
not raise his head to look around. 

** Is the Lady Gyle amongst you 
he enquired, in a low voice. 

‘¢T am here,” she answered, “ let 
me essay my skill to draw the ar- 
row.” 

“ Touch it not,” he said, “ else the 
life that is fast going will have left 
me ere I can ask thy forgiveness for 
what I have this day done.” 

“ Thou hast not played us false, 
Priest ?”’ said Fitz-Martin, sternly. 

“ Sir Robert, | am a dying man,” 
replied the Erenach; “ vex me not 
now with upbraidings. If I had 
lived,” he said, with a moment’s re- 
turning energy, “ all had been well. 
I came hither to draw William into 
revolt. I saw and heard him, and 
despaired of success. Let no man 
blame me for then seeking his death. 
Ihave done that good service, and 
therein I am satisfied. But, lady, to 
engage thee and thy kindred in this 
adventure—and without that aid it 
couid not have succeeded—thou well 
knowest what I have promised to 
perform.” 

“ And if thou hast deceived us in 
any tittle,” cried Mandevill, “ I will 
burn thee on a slow fire!” 

“ Knight,” said the dying man, “I 
have done thee wrong, but I have 
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done greater wrong to others who 
are now silent.” 

“ What hast thou done, unhappy 
man?”’ asked Gyle: he made no 
answer, and seemed suffering great 
bodily pain; the question was re- 
peated. ; 

*T have deceived you,” he said, 
with a groan of anguish, ‘* Claneboy 
knows not of our agreement.” All 
stood in the consternation of sudden 
despair. “ Had I lived,” he repeated, 
* all would have been well; but, as 
it is, without one to play out the part 
in which I am thus stricken down, 
you will be but the fools of my policy, 
the deluded tools of my ambition.” 
Fitz- Martin struck his brow with his 
gauntleted hand, and would have 
done violence to the apparently dead 
body, (for the Erenach had drawn 
out these words with almost the last 
gasps of parting breath), had he not 
been restrained by Fitz-Richard and 
O’ Neill. : 

The eyes of Honora and her bride- 
groom had met, as they looked up in 
their first hopelessness, and they had 
mutually derived from that silent 
conference a power to bear what- 
ever might happen; but Lady Gyle 
and her kinsman seemed utterly 
despairing. In the midst of the con- 
fusion of the rest, while some cried 
that the English were coming down 
uponthem,and others urged to flight, 
they still sat upon their horses, or 
stood around the dying man. His 
lips moved again, and he tried to sign 
with his hand. Gyle, who was near- 
est to him, stooped, with strong ab- 
horrence marked on her countenance, 
to hear his hardly distinguishable ac- 
cents; but she had not listened to 
more tlian the first imperfect sen- 
tence, till her face assumed an ex- 
pression of interest, and she bent 
her head lower and lower, till at 
length, holding up her hand to warn 
those around to silence, she knelt 
down by his head, and, till the limbs 
stiffened before her, and the death- 
rattle choked the last syllable, con- 
tinued to catch every word he utter- 
ed with the most intense eagerness. 

* Poor wretch,” she said, as she 
rose and remounted, “ he meant not 
to have deceived us in the end ; even 
now, he would in some sort atone 
for what is done, by teaching us what 
to do. Dear children, forgive me 
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also, for [have helped, alas! ye know 
how unwittingly, to bring you into 
this trouble; but, trust me, I will 
not desert you now, since that is 
done which cannot be undone, and 
all must use our remaining chances 
for the best.” 

“ What chances now remain ?” 
cried Fitz-Martin. “ What chance 
have we now of land or liberty, or 
even of life, in Claneboy, drawn, as 
they are by us, into a war and an 
alliance against their knowledge, and, 
I doubt not, against their will ?” 

“ Ride by me, Sir Robert,” replied 
Gyle; “and thou, Sir John Logan, 
hear also what I have to propose.” 

She rode forward with the two 
Knights ; and Honoraand O’ Neill, un- 
certain what might be their fate, but 
contented in enduring it together, 
drew the scattered kerns around 
them, and, followed by a lamenting 
band, bearing the dead Erenach on 
a bier of branches, took their way 
after the elder leaders, along with 
the liberated and exulting Fitz-Ri- 
chard. They directed their course 
over the heights of Devis and Done- 
gor, and, as they came in sight of 
the distant Bann beyond, the noon- 
day sun shone upon their councils 
still mournful and uncertain, but far 
from the despair of their first con- 
sternation on the confession of the 
Erenach. 

On that evening the headquarters 
of the Clan Hugh Boye swarmed 
with retainers of the numerous chief- 
tains of Inis Owen, Tir Connell, 
Oriel, and Oirther. The O’Dougher- 
ty, O'Donnell, O’ Hanlon, MacMahon, 
and others of less note, had been in- 
vited to a solemn conference in the 
Castle of Aodh, the exile king of Dal- 
aradia. O’Neill’s fortalice, although 
built for a temporary refuge, and 
admitting no stone into its structure, 
save those on which the numerous 
fires burned, was, nevertheless, an 
extensive and imposing pile. Huge 
trees had been felled from the sur- 
rounding forests, and sunk so deep, 
for the main timbers of the walls, 
as to defy the most violent storm 
that ever swept from Slieve Gallen 
above, down to the expanse of Lough 
Neagh that lay beneath. The inter- 
stices had been closely wattled and 
covered over all with plaster of grey 
loam, wrought into rude mouldings 
round the doorways and narrow win- 
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dows. The roofs on the meaner parts 
of the building were of straw, or 
rush thatch; but over the great hall 
all was of massive planked oak, that 
glistened in the sun with a thick 
varnish drawn from the pines around. 
The whole was surmounted by a 
watch-tower, rising full fifty feet 
from one end, and supporting a flag- 
staff, whence the red hand waved 
out on its ground of white far above 
the green tops of the highest trees. 
In the open space that sloped away 
on every side to the verge of the fo- 
rest, temporary huts had been erect- 
ed, and some hundred kerns and 
galloglasses might be seen lying 
about their sunny sides, or busily 
engaged in games and feats of 
strength upon the field. Here and 
there a horn still went its round 
among a circle of a dozen together, 
shewing that the evening meal was 
just finished. In the court immedi- 
ately before the Castle, there was a 
better sort of galloglasses, with some 
iddlemen or esquires, still busied 
in directing the quartering of men, 
and stabling of horses ; while, among 
piles of arms and armour, two war 
chariots stood opposite the gates, 
with the gilded harness not yet re- 
moved from their poles. 

Crowds of butlers were hurrying 
to and fro amcng the lower buildings, 
where the banquet was still going 
on, and bearing ale and honey-wine 
from the cellars to the great hall, 
where the chiefs themselves were 
assembled, each seated upon a boss 
of rushes covered with a cloak, 
before a separate table, with his 
butler behind him, and his sword- 
bearer by his side. The walls were 
here hung with tapestry of crimson 
frize, festooned between the timbers, 
each of which rose like a trophy, sus- 
taining its load of silvan and mili- 
tary decorations. At the upper end 
of the hall, upon a raised platform, 
stood three huge candles, formed of 
rushlights, bound together to the full 
thickness of a man’s body, and no- 
thing less than ten feet in height. 
Every one was supported by two 
butlers, whose office was to feed the 
pith with oil as fast as the flame con- 
sumed that in which it had been ori- 
ginally steeped, and to guard against 
danger to the wood around from a 
body of flame so great and high as 
rose from each, and filled the hall 
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light. Of all the assembled chief- 
tains, Aodh O'Neill himself was, by 
his yellow head, the tallest. He stood 
up at his table, a horn of mead in his 
hand, and, as he rose into the light 
of the torches, which the height of 
the platform had hitherto shaded 
from him, the brazen flash of his 
head in the sudden glare caught 
every eye. 

“ He rises like a comet in the 
night,’ whispered Callough Moyle 
to the MacMahon’s harper at the 
foot of the hall. 

“Like bright iron from the fur- 
nace when the sword is to be ham- 
mered that shall consume the stran- 
ger,” responded the bard of the 
Bear’s children. 

“ Royal and noble Princes,” began 
the yellow King, in a voice that filled 
hall and passage even to the outer 
doors, “ famous Chieftains ahd wor- 
thy Knights, who have this day done 
honour to our poor retreat here 
among hills which we can hardly 
call our own, I pledge you, one and 
all, and pray you, of your loving 
kindness, that you would now assist 
our councils with your wisdom and 
advice. You have all seen how the 
false Englishman, with spiteful and 
malicious perseverance, ceases not 
to make daily some farther encroach- 
ment on the little that has been left 
to us. But why need I speak of 
wrongs that all have felt from year 
to year? What say you, Princes 
of Leath Con—shall we endure this 
longer, or fall upon their settlements 
with united arms ?” 

Chieftain after chieftain gave his 
voice for peace or war, as each was 
more or less acquainted with the 
real power of the English. Various 
plans were proposed, and had been 
debated, when question arose of the 
extent to which English defection 
might be reckoned on in case of a 
general rising. Many families were 
named, and among the most consi- 
derable, the De Bughos of Galway 
and Mayo, who had already assumed 
the Irish patronymic of MacWilliam, 
or sons of the renowned Sir William 
De Burgh, a warrior of the preceding 
generation. 

“ Of these we have assurance,” 
said O'Neill, “ and of their kindred 
of the north I should ere now have 
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had intelligence, but that my mes- 
sengers delay, I know not why, in 
Dalaradia.” 

“ For the northern De Burgh Iam 
here to answer,” said a figure sepa- 
rating from the crowd at the foot of 
the hall. 

The stranger was enveloped in a 
cloak, but the voice was that of a 
woman, and the face, when in ad- 
vancing she removed the hood that 
had concealed her features, was that 
of Lady Gyle. All were mute in 
astonishment. Aodh advanced, took 
her hand with natural courtesy, led 
her to the upper end of the hall, and 
drank to her health ; but it was plain 
that all this was half involuntary. 
Gyle dropped the cloak from her 
shoulders, passed her hand over her 
brow, and for a moment looked up 
as if seeking strength to bear the 
scene she had ventured into; then 
took the silver goblet that was hand- 
ed to her by the chief butler, look- 
ed round the gazing assembly, and 
said—* King Aodh, and ye, Princes 
and Gentlemen—l pledge the health 
of all with unfeigned good-will. lam 
here an unbidden guest; but the 
grand-daughter of an O’Brien need 
not fear, methinks, to come among 
the Princes of Ireland in their coun- 
cil. I have come, noble Aodh, to 
answer for our house; that as we 
were weary of the pride of Richard 
the red, so are we now ready to re- 
bel against the tyranny of William 
the cruel, who has already slain and 
imprisoned his own kinsman, confis- 
cated their estates, and scorned the 
applications of his own Peers, and of 
Holy Church herself, on their behalf. 
Princes, and I will say kinsmen, for 
our house has mixed blood with the 
nobility of Ulster, as often in happy 
wedlock as in honourable battle, we 
have, by this severance of the Eng- 
lish tie, through the keen cruelty 
of our leader, become the natural 
friends and allies of our nearest pro- 
tectors; and to whom, save to the 
Chiefs beyond the Pale, shall the 
revolted Englishman look for pro- 
tection ? I am here, a weak woman, 
to plead the cause of many, and you 
may well wonder that the cause of 
such a family should rest in hands 
so feeble. Alas! my Lord is long 
dead, my son is a tender youth, my 
brothers are slain or captive, my 
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noble kinsmen of Mandevill are 
themselves at feud with Claneboy. 
I alone am left to dare peril and 
hardship in our children’s behalf, 
and I have travelled hither, Princes, 
to urge you to take back your own, 
and to admit us partners of your 
dangers and alliance.” 

She paused; a hum of approba- 
tion rose on all sides, and she con- 
tinued— 

“ What service do you crave of 
us, Princes? We are fewer than we 
have been, but never were we yet 
so well disposed.” 

“ Seize upon Cragfergus Castle,” 
said asouth-country chieftain, “while 
we overrun Lecaile, and so cut off 
their communication with Leinster.” 

“ The castle is strongly garrison- 
ed,” she replied; “ we are too few 
to essay it.” 

“ Yet,” said a voice in the crowd, 
“although the boar’s lair be unspoil- 
ed, we slew the wild boar to-day in 
the wood.” 

“Ha!” cried Aodh, “ the closed 
eyes of William were truly a gladder 
sight than even the open gates of his 
castle. I had not sought his alliance 
had | known, Princes, of your rising, 
or of thy friendship, lady—Thy kins- 
men are ever by him—he is our worst 
enemy.” 

“ Let me not disguise it,” said Gyle, 
but she faltered as she spoke; “ we 
do offer you freedom from that pest 
and scourge of your nation. But 
much as we long to prove ourselves 
trusty and prompt allies, we would 
not shed blood in the quarrel without 
full assurance of protection in de- 
feat—and blame me not, Prince, 
that I stipulate where life and for- 
tune are at stake—neither will we 
without also equal and just recom- 
pense in success.” 

“ Ask what thou wilt,” cried Aodh, 
“ that service gains it;” but his sons 
Neale More, aud Brian, and all the 
younger chieftains, murmured, and 
there were expressions of disgust 
heard among many of the elder 
Tanists. 

“ We will buy no man’s blood,” 
said Brian Ballagh. 

“ Let the assassin look for accom- 
plices among the Scot,” cried Neale ; 
“we have neither Bruce nor Kirk- 
patrick in Tyrone.” 

“ Be silent,” cried Aodh sternly, 
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**T would that we had even such 
brave men in the place of vain and 
irresolute boys. I tell thee, lady, 
thou hast named the price of what 
thou listest to ask. This William 
is a worse than Comyn; and the man 
that makes him sure, shall be a bet- 
ter Baron than ever was Kirkpatrick. 
Say what thou demandest, lady.” 
But the colour came and went upon 
Gyle’s cheek; she covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into pas- 
sionate weeping. 

“ Rash and unmannered boys,” 
cried Aodh to his sons, “ your in- 
solent taunts shall not pass unpu- 
nished.” And he took the lady’s 
hand, and strove to soothe her with 
kind words and apologies; but Gyle’s 
tears flowed faster and faster, and 
she sobbed aloud. Those who had 
reproached her, already blamed their 
own harshness, and the sons of 
O'Neill joined their father’s en- 
treaties that she would forgive them. 

“Oh my Lords, my Lords,” she 
cried, forgetting, in her agony, alike 
forms of address and prearrange- 
ment of action, “I do not deserve 
these reproaches! I cannot longer 
bear your unworthy thoughts of me. 
My Lords, the Ear] is already slain!” 

She had no sooner made the 
avowal than the shame of her former 
apparent hypocrisy again assailed 
her; and amid the confusion that 
her intelligence had created, she 
again hastened impatiently to justify 
herself—* Oh, hear my story,” she 
implored with uplifted hands; “judge 
me not till I have told what brings 
me to this degradation. King Aodh, 
I have been wrought upon by thy 
name ; it was thy legate who deceived 
me. Let me but speak and I will tell 
all.” She dried her tears and cou- 
tinued—“ Thy legate sought to tam- 
per with Willian; he saw that his 
designs were hopeless, and strove to 
bribe us to the attempt that has been 
accomplished. He offered us in thy 
name, for a reward, all the lands of 
Dufferin, with oblivion.of all ill-will 
to my son and kinsmen of Mandevill; 
all the lands of northern Dalaradia, 
from Clough to the sea, to my im- 
prisoned brothers, and them he en- 
gaged to set free from Norburgh 
within six days; and to confirm the 
compact, Aodh, he offered us, iv thy 
name, the hand of thy youngest son 
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in honourable marriage with my only 
daughter.” 

“ Villain!” cried Aodh, “I never 
authorized him—and thou hast been 
duped, lady r” 

“IT call God to witness,” she re- 
plied, “ that I spurned his bribe, rich 
as it was, with scorn :—but, my 
Lords, there came a messenger from 
the council with orders for my bro- 
ther’s death without delay, and Wil- 
liam had to ride from Ardes next 
morning to sign them.” 

Aodh’s brow that had cleared up 
at first on her reply, fell again, and he 
sternly questioned, “ What then, 
lady ? Is the son of a hundred kings 
married to thy daughter ?” 

“ My daughter,” replied Gyle, 
kindling at the imputation of inferior 
birth, and now unchecked by the con- 
sciousness of dissimulation—* my 
daughter shrinks not from compari- 
son of ancestry with even thee. Her 
great forefather, Charlemagne, was 
Emperor of nations and countries, 
out of which as many kingdoms of 
Claneboy as the King of Claneboy 
can boast lineal ancestors, might have 
been taken, without stinting a horse, 
in his hundred stables, cf one pile 
of barley. Her ancestors by the side 
of her noble father, were barons of 
Normandy, whose vassals led each 
as many men to their standard as 
half the muster-roll of thy people ;— 
and her great-grandfather was the 
O’Brien, at whose footstool kings of 
such nations as thine have knelt and 
done their homage.” 

“ Thou bravest it well, lady,” said 
Aodh, “ well and boldly—but we of 
the Tanistry wed not our Princes 
thus rashly to the daughters of Saxon 
Knights.” 

“ Oh, had I buta little longer con- 
cealed the truth,” cried Gyle bitterly; 
“ had 1 tempted thee with offers of a 
service to be performed, as our mi- 
serable deceiver counselled me to do 
with his dying breath, and as he 
would have done himself had he li- 
ved to finish what he began; had I 
bidden thee to kindle thy warning 
fire on Slieve Gallen, and shewn thee 
an answering light on every bill in 
Antrim, as | was prepared by him to 
do, and as I should have done; had 
I but shewn our strength, and stipu- 
lated for its exercise, I could have 
gained whatever I desired. But lam 
a weak woman, Aodh, and! could not 
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stand before an assembly of men, and 
bargain for the price of infamy. My 
daughter is the bride of thy son, but 
she brings thy nation a richer dower 
than ever did the wife of an O'Neill 
before. Alas, alas, Honora, thou 
hadst little thought of what would be 
thy marriage portion !” 

“And Phelim, lady,” said Aodh, 
“ did my sonknow of thy compact?” 

“ He knew not,” she replied, “he 
knows not even now the peril I en- 
counter for his sake:—he and his 
bride await thy determination in se- 
curity; if they receive not thy pardon 
ere morning, they will have fled far 
beyond thy displeasure. I only am 
here, a weak, widowed, outlawed 
woman—lI and one trusty kinsman, 
who has shared my fortunes in 
peace and honour, and is willing now 
to share them in danger, and, if need 
be, in death, Stand forth, Sir Robert 
Fitz-Martin Mandevill, and shew this 
ungrateful Prince the testimony on 
thy sword.” 

Ere she had finished, Mandevill 
advanced into the hall, holding in his 
hand the sword with which he had 
slain the Earl—* Behold the blood 
of the tyrant!” he exclaimed, and 
struck the point of the weapon into 
the ground; it quivered from the 
stroke, and shook the red crust that 
had still adhered to it in flakes upon 
the flour. The boldness of the action, 
and the sight of an enemy’s heart’s 
blood scattered at their feet, joined 
to the spirit with which Gyle had al- 
ready won the respect and pity of 
all, raised such a triumph of stern ad- 
miration, that the whole hall run 
with acclamations, and Aodh, whether 
it was that he could not resist the 
universal voice, or that he really 
sympathized with it, advanced and 
extended a hand to each. 

“ Noble lady, and valiant sir,” said 
he, when the tumult had abated, 
“Claneboy knows how to honour con 
stancy and courage; and if I were 
forgetful of the worth of this service, 
I would well deserve the reproaches 
which thou, lady, hast not made alto- 
gether unprovoked ; but forgive the 
anxiety of a father for his son, of a 
King for one of the Princes of his peo- 
ple. Sir Robert, this good sword has 
healed the quarrel it caused last sum- 
mer; thou shalt have all my legate 
promised thee—I will make good the 
pledges of my name in all things,” 
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“ Oh noble Aodh,” cried Gyle, “ it 
was neither for Jand nor for lordship 
that we consented—rescue my 
brothers, and we care not for the 
woods of Dufferin.” 

“By the staff of Murus,” cried 
O’Neill—and all of his name, at the 
great household oath, bowed—* I 
will have them in possession of their 
lands within three days, else will 
I raze the walls of Norburgh stone 
from stone. And, lady, for thy 
daughter, she must be worthy any 
Prince in Ireland, else were she not 
thine; I would fain see her as Phe- 
lim’s bride: where hide they ?” 

“ We left them in Clan Conkein,” 
said Gyle—and her voice now faltered 
as much from joy, as it had done so 
shortly before from shame and sor- 
row—“ they think that we are at the 
abbey of Coleraine, to procure them 
shipping for Scotland; for pardon 
from thee they do not hope, and had 
they known the peril of this adven- 
ture, they had not easily parted with 
me. Sir Robert will lead thy mes- 
sengers to their concealment, but, 
Aodh, after I have seen thee bless our 
children, the abbey of Muckamore 
shall be mine.” 

“ We will rouse them ere sunrise,” 
cried Aodh, “ and that with a joyful 
summons; and now, Princes of the 
North, who rides with me to-morrow 
to the rath of Donegor ?” 

On every side the assembled chief- 
tains offered themselves ; some drew 
their swords, some shouted their war 
cries; the bards answered from the 
hall, and the kerns, with their bag- 
pipes,from the court-yard; the neigh- 
ing of horses, and the rushing and 
trampling of troops, filled the whole 
space from forest to forest, and all’ 
was the tumult of preparation thence- 
forth till midnight. 

The watchfires on the Antrim hills, 
in answer to the flame upon Slieve 
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Gallen, were still burning red in the 
obscure dawn, when there arose a 
sound of rattling arms and trampled 
thickets among the deepest of the 
western forests of the Bann, and 
presently from among the displaced 
boughs of the underwood, there 
thronged a dark multitude of horse 
and footmen, and poured down like 
another river on the fords. The 
sun had risen, and the fires were 
undistinguishable in the broad light 
of day, but the living stream still 
swept from bank to bank of the 
choked and swollen river, for its 
waters rose against the dense ar- 
ray of kerns and galloglasses as 
against a builded mound, and split by 
their limbs into a thousand currents, 
gushed through them with the noise 
and tumult of arapid. In a chariot 
surrounded by spears, and almost 
overcanopied by waving banuers, 
habited in the robes of an Irish Prin- 
cess, crowned and unveiled between 
her mother and husband, sat Honora, 
while Aodh Boye and his other sons 
riding by the chariot side, gazed with 
unconcealed admiration on their 
lovely kinswoman—lovely through 
all the sufferings of watching aud 
fatigue. Along with them rode Fitz- 
Martin, Fitz-Richard, and Sir John 
Logan, for all the English concerned 
in William’s death had fled together 
to Clan Conkein, and all had been re- 
ceived into the favour and protection 
of O'Neill. 

It was long till the Bann resumed 
its quiet flow after that passage; 
when the nation of O’ Neill had cross- 
ed, the wilder outlaws of the west 
followed; tribe after tribe swept 
back upon the astonished and de- 
fenceless English; and although a 
speedyretribution overtook the mur- 
derers of the Earl, Antrim did not, 
for full four hundred years, recover 
from the Zteturn of Claneboy. . 
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RETRIBUTION. 


A May-mornine on Ulswater and 
the banks of Ulswater—commingled 
earth and heaven. Spring is many- 
coloured as Autumn; but Joy, in- 
stead of Melancholy, scatters the hues 
daily brightening into greener life, 
instead of daily dimming into yel- 
lower death. The fear of Winter 
then—but now the hope of Sum- 
mer; and Nature rings with hymns 
hailing the visible advent of the per- 
fect'year. If for a moment the woods 
are silent, it is but to burst forth 
anew into louder song. The rain 
is over and gone—but the showery 
sky speaks in the streams on a hun- 
dred hills; and the wide mountain- 
gloom opens its heart to the sun- 
shine that on many a dripping preci- 

ice burns like fire. Nothing seems 
inanimate. The very clouds and 
their shadows look alive—the trees, 
never dead, are wide-awakened from 
their sleep—families of flowers are 
frequenting all the dewy places— 
old walls are splendid with the light 
of lichens—and birch-crowned cliffs 
up among the coves send down their 
fine fragrance to the Lake on every 
bolder breath that whitens with 
breaking wavelets the blue of its 
breezy bosom. Nor mute the voice 
of man. The shepherd is whooping 
on the hill—the ploughman speaking 
to his team somewhere among the 
furrows in some small late field, 
won from the woods; and you hear 
the laughter and the echoes of the 
laughter—one sound—of children 
busied in half-work-half-play—for 
what else in vernal sunshine is the 
occupation of young rustic life? 
Tis no Arcadia—no golden age. But 
alovelier scene—in the midst of all 
its grandeur—is not in merry and 
majestic England—nor did the hills 
of this earth ever circumscribe a 
pleasanter dwelling for a nobler 
peasantry, than those Cumbrian 
ranges of rocks and pastures, where 
the raven croaks in his own region, 
unregarded in theirs by the fleecy 
flocks, How beautiful the Church 
Tower! 

On a knoll not far from the shore, 
and not high above the water, yet by 
an especial felicity of place gently 
commanding all that reach of the 
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Lake with all its ranges of moun- 
tains—every single tree — every 
grove—and all the woods seeming 
to shew or to conceal the scene at 
the bidding of the Spirit of Beauty 
—reclined two Figures—the one al- 
most rustic, but venerable in the 
simplicity of old age—the other no 
longer young—but still in the prime 
of life—and though plainly apparel- 
led—in form and bearing such as 
are pointed out in cities, because 
belonging to distinguished men. 
The old man behaved towards him 
with deference but not humility ; 
and between them too—in many 
things unlike—it was clear—even 
from their silence—that there was 
Friendship. 

A little way off, and sometimes al- 
most running, now up and now down 
the slopes and hollows, was a girl 
about eight years old—whether beau- 
tiful or not you could not know, for 
her face was either half-hidden in 
golden hair, or when she tossed the 
tresses from her brow, it was so 
bright in the sunshine that you saw 
no features, only a gleam of ink 
Now she was chasing the butterflies, 
not to hurt them, but to get a nearer 
sight of their beautiful gauze wings 
—the first that had come—she won- 
dered whence—to waver and wan- 
ton for a little while in the spring- 
sunshine, and then, she felt, as wond- 
rously, one ‘and all—as by consent 
—to vanish. And now she stooped 
as if to pull some little wild-flower, 
her hand for a moment withheld by 
a loving sense of its loveliness, but 
ever and anon adding some new co- 
lour to the blended bloom intended 
to gladden her father’s eyes—though 
the happy child knew full well, and 
sometimes wept to know, that she 
herself had his entire heart. Yet gli- 
ding or tripping, or dancing along, she 
touched not with fairy foot one white 
clover-flower on which she saw 
working the silent bee. Her father 
looked too often sad, and she feared 
—though what it was, she imagined 
not even in dreams—that some great 
misery must have befallen him be- 
fore they came to live in the glen. 
And such, too, she had heard froma 
chance whisper, was the belief of 
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their neighbours. But momentary 
the shadows on the light of child- 
hood! Nor was she insensible to 
her own beauty, that with the inno- 
cence itenshrined combined to make 
her happy ; and first met her own 
eyes every morning, when most 
beautiful, awakening from the hushed 
awe of her prayers. She was clad in 
russet, like acottager’s child; but her 
air spoke sweetly of finer breeding 
than may be met with among those 
mountains—though natural grace 
accompanies there many a maiden 
going with her pitcher to the well— 
and gentle blood and old flows there 
in the veins of now humble men— 
who, but for the decay of families 
once high, might have lived in halls, 
now dilapidated, and scarcely dis- 
tinguished through masses of ivy 
from the circumjacent rocks ! 

The child stole close behind her 
father, and kissing his cheek, said, 
“Were there ever such lovely flowers 
seen on Ulswater before, father? I 
do not believe that they will ever 
die.” And she put them in his breast. 
Not a smile came to his countenance 
—no look of love—no faint recogni- 
tion—no gratitude for the gift which 
at other times might haply have 
drawn a tear. She stood abashed in 
the sternness of his eyes, which, 
ie fixed on her, seemed to 
see her not—and feeling that her 
glee was mistimed—for with such 

loom she was not unfamiliar—the 
child felt as if her own happiness 
had been sin, and retiring into a glade 
among the broom, sat down and 
wept. 

“ Poor wretch, better far that she 
never had been born!” 

The old man looked on his friend 
with compassion, but with no sur- 
prise ; and only said, “ God will dry 
up her tears.” 

These few simple words, uttered 
in a solemn voice, but without one 
tone of reproach, seemed somewhat 
to calm the other’s trouble, who first 
looking towards the spot where his 
child was sobbing to herself, though 
he heard it not, and then looking up 
to heaven, ejaculated, for her sake, a 
broken prayer. He then would have 
fain called her to him, in a gush of 
love; but he was ashamed that even 
she should see him in such a passion 
of grief—and the old man went to 
her of his own accord, and bade her, 
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pastime among the flowers. Soon 
was she dancing in her happiness as 
before; and, that her father might 
hear she was obeying him, singing a 
song. 

“For five years every Sabbath 
have I attended divine service in 
your chapel—yet dare I not call my- 
self a Christian. I have prayed for 
faith—nor, wretch that I am, am I 
an unbeliever. But I fear to fling 
myself at the foot of the cross. God 
be merciful to me a sinner!” 

The old man opened not his lips ; 
for he felt that there was about to 
be made some confession. Yet he 
doubted not that the sufferer had 
been more sinned against than sin< 
ning ; for the goodness of the stran- 
ger—so called still after five years’ 
residence among the mountains— 
was known in many a vale—and the 
Pastor knew that charity covereth a 
multitude of sins—and even as a 
moral virtue prepares the heart for 
heaven. So sacred a thing is solace 
in this wofal world. 

“ We have walked together, many 
hundred times, for great part of a 
day, by ourselves two, over long 
tracts of uninhabited moors, and yet 
never once from my lips escaped 
one word about my fates or for- 
tunes—so frozen was the secret in 
my heart. Often have I heard the 
sound of your voice, as if it were 
that of the idle wind; and often the 
words I did hear seemed, in the con- 
fusion, to have no relation to us, and 
to be strange syllablings in the wil- 
derness, as from the hauntings of 
some evil spirit instigating me to 
self-destruction.” 

“TI saw that your life was oppress- 
ed by some perpetual burden; but 
God darkened not your mind while 
your heart was disturbed so grie- 
vously ; and well pleased were we 
all to think, that in caring so kindly 
for the griefs of others, you might 
come at last to forget your own, or, 
if that were impossible, to feel, that 
with the alleviations of time, and 
sympathy, and religion, yours was 
no more than the common lot of 
sorrow.” 

They rose—and continued to walk 
in silence—but not apart—up and 
down that small silvan enclosure 
overlooked but by rocks. The child 
saw her father’s distraction—no un- 
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usual sight to her—yet on each re- 
currence as mournful and full of 
fear as if seen for the first time—and 
pretended to be playing aloof with 
her face pale in tears. 

“ That child’s mother is not dead. 
Where she is now I know not—per- 
haps in a foreign country —a her 

uilt and her shame. All say that a 
ovelier chiid was never seen than 
that wretch—God bless her—how 
beautiful is the poor creature now 
in her happiness singing over her 
flowers! Just such another must 
her mother have been at her age— 
she who is now an outcast—and 
an adulteress.” 

The pastor turned away his face, 
for in the silence he heard groans, 
and the hollow voice again spoke :— 

“ Through many dismal days and 
nightshave I striven toforgive her, but 
never for many hours together have 
I been enabled to repent my curse. 
For on my knees I implored God to 
curse her—her head—her eyes—her 
breast—her body—mind, heart, and 
soul—and that she might go down a 
loathsome leper to the grave.” 

* Remember what He said to the 
woman,—‘ Go and sin no more !’” 

“ The words have haunted me all 
up and down the hills—his words 
and mine—but mine have always 
sounded liker justice at last—for my 
nature was created human—and hu- 
man are all the passions that pro- 
nounced that holy or unholy curse!” 

“ Yet you would not curse her 
now—were she lying here at your 
feet—or if you were standing by her 
death-bed ?” 

“ Lying here at my feet! Even 
here—on that very spot—not blast- 
ed, but green through all the year— 
within the shelter of those two rocks 
—she did lie at my feet in her 
beauty—and as I thought her inno- 
cence—my own ry bride! Hither 
I brought her to be blest—and blest 
I was even up to the measure of my 
misery. This world is hell to me 
now—but then it was heaven!” 

“ These awful names are of the 
mysteries beyond the grave.” 

“ Hear me and judge. She was 
an orphan; all her father’s and mo- 
ther’s relations were dead, but a few 
who were very poor. I married her, 
and secured her life against this 
heartless and wicked world. That 
child was born—and while it grew 
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like a flower—she left it—and its 
father—me who loved her beyond 
light and life, and would have given 
up both for her sake.” 

“ And have not yet found heart to 
forgive her—miserable as she needs 
must be—seeing she has been a great 
sinner ?” 

“ Who forgives? The father his 
profligate son, or disobedient daugh- 
ter? No; he disinherits his first-born, 
and suffers him to perish, perhaps 
by an ignominious death. He leaves 
his only daughter to drag out her 
days in ge widow with or- 
phans. The world condemns, but is 
silent ; he goes to church every Sab- 
bath, but no preacher denounces 
punishment on the unrelenting, the 
unforgiving parent. Yet how easil 
might he have taken them both bac 
to his heart, and loved them better 
than ever! But she poisoned my 
cup of life when it seemed to over« 
flow with heaven. Had God dashed 
it from my lips, I could have borne 
my doom. But with her own hand 
which I had clasped at the altar— 
and with our Lucy at her knees— 
she gave me that loathsome draught 
of shame and sorrow;—lI drank it to 
the dregs—and it is burning all 
through my being—now—as if it had 
been hell-fire from the hands of a 
fiend in the shape of an angel. In 
what page of the New Testament am 
I told to forgive her? Let me see 
the verse—and then shall I know 
that Christianity is an imposture; 
for the voice of God within me—the 
conscience which is his still small 
voice—commands me never from 
my memory to obliterate that curse 
—never to forgive her, and her 
wickedness—not even if we should 
see each other’s shadows in a future 
state, after the day of judgment.” 

His countenance grew ghastly,— 
and staggering to a stone, he sat 
down and eyed the skies with a va- 
cant stare, like a man whom dreams 
carry about in his sleep. His face 
was like ashes—and he gasped like 
one about to fall into a fit. “ Bring 
me water,”—and the old man mo- 
tioned on the child, who, giving ear 
to him for a moment, flew away to 
the Lake-side with an urn she had 
brought with her for flowers; and 
held it to her father’s lips. His eyes 
saw it not;—there was her sweet 
pale face all wet with tears—almost 
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touching his own—her innocent 
mouth breathing that pure balm that 
seems toa father’s soul to be inhaled 
from the sinless spirit of love. He 
took her into his bosom—and kissed 
her dewy eyes—and begged her to 
cease her sobbing—to smile—to 
laugh—to sing—to dance away into 
the sunshine—‘¢o Je happy—and Lucy 
afraid, not of her father, but of his 
kindness—for the simple creature 
was not able to understand his wild 
utterance of blessings—returned to 
the glade but not to her pastime, and 
couching like a fawn among the 
fern, kept her eyes on her father, 
and left her flowers to fade unheed- 
ed beside her empty urn. 
“Unintelligible mystery of wicked- 
ness! That child was just three 
years old the very day it was forsa- 
ken—she abandoned it and me on 
its birth-day! Twice had that day 
been observed by us—as the sweet- 
est—the most sacred of holidays— 
and now that it had again come 
round—but I not present—for I was 
on foreign service—thus did she 
observe it—and disappeared with 
her paramour. It so happened that 
we went that day into action—and 
I committed her and our child to 
the mercy of God in fervent pray- 
ers—for love made me religious— 
and for their sakes I feared though 
I shunned not death. I lay all night 
among the wounded on the field of 
battle—and it was a severe frost. 
Pain kept me from sleep, but I 
saw them as distinctly as in a dream 
—the mother lying with her child in 
her bosom in our own bed. Was 
not that vision mockery enough to 
drive me mad? After a few weeks 
a letter came to me from herself— 
and I kissed it and pressed it to my 
heart—for no black seal was there— 
and I knew that our Lucy wasalive. 
No meaning for a while seemed to 
be in the words—and then they be- 
gan to blacken into ghastly charac- 
ters—till at last I gathered from the 
horrid revelation that she was sunk 
in sin and shame, steeped in the ut- 
most pollution of unimaginable guilt. 
“ A friend was with me—and I gave 
it tohimto read—for in my anguishat 
first I felt no shame—and I watched 
his face as he read it, that I might see 
corroboration of the incredible truth, 
which continued to look like false- 
hood, even while it pierced my heart 
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with agonizing pangs. ‘It may be 
a forgery,’ was all he could utter— 
after long agitation; but the shape 
of each letter was too familiar to my 
eyes—the way in which the paper 
was folded—and I knew my doom 
was sealed. Hours must have pass- 
ed, for the room grew dark—and I 
asked him to leave me for the night. 
He kissed my forehead—for we had 
been as brothers. I saw him next 
morning—dead—cut nearly in two 
—yet—had he left a paper for me, 
written an hour before he fell, so 
filled with holiest friendship, that oh! 
how, even in my agony, | wept for 
him, now but a lump of cold clay 
and blood, and envied him at the 
same time a soldier’s grave ! 

“ And has the time indeed come 
that I can thus speak calmly of all 
that horror! The body was brought 
into my room, and it lay in its 
shroud—such as that was—all day 
and all night close to my bed. But 
false was I to all our life-long friend- 
ship—and almost with indifference I 
looked upon the corpse. Moment- 
ary starts of affection seized me— 
but I cared little or nothing for the 
death of him, the tender and the 
true, the —- and the brave, the 
pious and the noble-hearted; for 
her, the cruel and the faithless, dead 
to honour, to religion dead—dead 
to all the sanctities of nature—for 
her, and for her alone, I suffered all 
ghastliest agonies—nor any comfort 
came to me in my despair, from the 
conviction that she was worthless— 
for desperately wicked as she had 
shewn herself to be—oh ! crowding 
came upon my heart all our hours of 
happiness—all her sweet smiles—all 
her loving looks—all her affectionate 
words—all her conjugal and mater- 
nal tendernesses—and the loss of all 
that bliss—the change of it all into 
strange, sudden, shameful, and ever- 
lasting misery, smote me till I 
swooned, and was delivered up to 
dreams in which the rueful reality 
was mixed up with phantasms more 
horrible than man’s mind can suffer 
out of the hell of sleep! 

“ Wretched coward that I was to 
outlive that night! But my mind 
was weak from great loss of blood 
—and the blow so stunned me 
that I had not strength of resolu- 
tion to die. I might have torn off 
the bandages—for nobody watched 
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me—and my wounds were thought 
mortal. But the love of life had 
not welled out with all those vital 
streams; and as I began to re- 
cover, another | peo took posses- 
sion of me—and I vowed that there 
should be atonement and revenge. 
I was not obscure. My dishonour 
was known through the whole army. 


Not a tent—not a hut—in which my. 


name was not bandied about—a jest 
in the mouths of profligate poltroons 
—pronounced with pity by the com- 
passionate brave. I had commanded 
my men with pride. No need had I 
ever had to be ashamed when I 
looked on our colours, but no 
wretch led out to execution for de- 
sertion or cowardice ever shrunk 
from the sun, and from the sight of 
human faces arrayed around him, 
with more shame and horror than 
did I when, on my way to a trans 
port, I came suddenly on my own 
corps, marching to music as if they 
were taking up a position in the line 
of battle—as they had often done 
with me at their head—all sternly 
silent before an approaching storm 
of fire. What brought them there ? 
To do me honour! Me, smeared 
with infamy—and ashamed to lift 
my eyes from the mire. Honour 
had been the idol I worshipped— 
alas! too too passionately far—and 
now I lay in my litter like a slave 
sold to stripes—and heard—as if a 
— of demons were mocking me 
—loud and long huzzas; and then a 
confused murmur of blessings on our 
noble commander, so they called me 
—me, despicable in my own esteem 
— scorned — insulted —forsaken — 
me, who could not bind to mine tke 
bosom that for years had touched it 
—a wretch so poor in power over a 
woman’s heart, that no sooner had I 
left her to her own thoughts than 
she felt that she had never loved me, 
and opening her fair breast to a new- 
born bliss, sacrificed me without re- 
morse—nor could bear to think of 
me any more as her husband—not 
even for sake of that child whom I 
knew she loved—for no hypocrite 
was she there—and oh! lost creature 
though she was—even now I wonder 
over that unaccountable desertion— 
and much she must have suffered from 
the image of that small bed beside 
which she used to sit for hours per- 
fectly happy from the sight of that 
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face which I tooso often blessed in her 
hearing, because it was so like her 
own! Where is my child? Have 
I frightened her away into the wood 
by my unfatherly looks? She too 
will come to hate me—oh! see yon- 
der her face and her figure like a 
fairy’s, gliding through among the 
broom! Sorrow has no business 
with her—nor she with sorrow. Yet 
—even her how often have I made 
weep! All the unhappiness she has 
ever known—has all come from me; 
and would I but let her alone to 
herself in her affectionate innocence 
—the smile that always lies on her 
face when she is asleep would re< 
main there—only brighter—all the 
time her eyes are awake ; but I dash 
it away by my unhallowed harsh- 
ness, and people looking on her in 
her trouble, wonder to think how sad 
can be the countenance even of a 
little child! O God of mercy! what 
if she were to die!” 

“ She will not die—she will live,” 
said the pitying pastor—“ and many 
happy years—my son—are yet in 
store even for you—sorely as you 
have been tried—for it is not in na- 
ture that your wretchedness can en- 
dure for ever. She is in herself all- 
sufficient for a father’s happiness. 
You prayed just now that the God 
of Mercy would spare her life—and 
has he not spared it ? Tender flower 
as she seems, yet how full of life ? 
Let not then your gratitude to Hea- 
ven be barren in your heart—but let 
it produce there resignation,—if need 
be, contrition,—and, above all, for- 
giveness.” 

“Yes! I had a hope to live for— 
mangled as I was in body, and rack- 
ed in mind—a hope that was a 
faith—and bitter-sweet it was in 
imagined foretaste of fruition—the 
hope and the faith of revenge. I 
knew that he would not aim at 
my life. But what was that to 
me who thirsted for his blood? 
Was he to escape death because he 
dared not wound bone, or flesh, or 
muscle of mine, seeing that the as- 
sassin had already stabbed my soul ? 
Satisfaction! I tell you that I 
was for revenge. Not that his blood 
could wipe out the stain with which 
my name was imbrued, but let it be 
mixed with the mould, and he who 
invaded my marriage-bed—and hal- 
lowed was it by every generous pas« 
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sion that ever breathed upon wo- 
man’s breast—let him fall down in 
convulsions, and vomit out his 
heart’s blood, at once in expiation of 
his guilt, and in retribution dealt out 
to him by the hand of him whom he 
had degraded in the eyes of the whole 
world beneath the condition even 
of a felon, and delivered over in my 
misery to contempt and scorn. Ifound 
him out;—there he was before me— 
in all that beauty by women so be- 
loved—graceful as Apollo—and with 
a haughty air, as if proud of an 
achievement that adorned his name, 
he saluted me—/er husband—on the 
field,—and let the wind play with his 
raven tresses—his curled love-locks 
—and then presented himself to my 
aim in an attitude a statuary would 
have admired. I shot him through 
the heart.” 

The good old man heard the dread- 
ful words with a shudder—yet they 
had come to his ears not unexpected- 
ly, for the speaker’s aspect had gradu- 
ally been growing black with wrath, 
long before he ended in an avowal 
of murder. Nor, on ceasing his wild 
words and distracted demeanour, 
did it seem that his heart was touch- 
ed with any remorse. His eyes re- 
tained their savage glare—his teeth 
were clenched—and he feasted on 
his crime. 

. Nothing buta full faith in Divine 
Revelation,” solemnly said his aged 
friend, “ can subdue the evil pas- 
sions of our nature, or enable con- 
science itself to see and repent of 
sin. Your wrongs were indeed great 
—but without a change wrought in 
all your spirit, alas! my son! you 
cannot hope to see the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Who dares to condemn the deed ? 
He deserved death—and whence 
was doom to come but from me the 
Avenger? I took his life—but once 
I saved it. I bore him from the bat- 
tlements of a fort stormed in vain— 
after we had all been blown up by 
the springing of a mine; and from 
bayonets that had drunk my blood 
as well as his—and his widowed 
mother blessed me as the saviour of 
her son. I told my wife to receive 
him as a brother—and for my sake 
to feel towards him a sister’s love. 
Who shall speak of temptation—or 
frailty—or infatuation to me? Let 
the fools hold their peace, His 
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wounds became dearer to her aban- 
doned heart than mine had ever 
been, yet had her cheek lain many a 
night on the scars that seamed this 
breast—for I was not backward in 
battle, and our place was in the van. 
I was no coward, that she who loved 
heroism in him should have disho- 
noured her husband. True, he was 
younger by some years than me— 
and God had given him pernicious 
beauty—and she was young—too— 
oh! the brightest of all mortal crea- 
tures the day she became my bride 
—nor less bright with that baby at 
her bosom—a matron in girlhood’s 
resplendent spring! Is youth a plea 
for wickedness? And was I old? I, 
who in spite of all I have suffered, 
feel the vital blood yet boiling as to 
a furnace—but cut off for ever by her 
crime from fameand glory—and from 
a soldier in his proud career cover- 
ed with honour in the eyes of all my 
countrymen, changed in an hour in- 
to an outlawed and nameless slave! 
My name has been borne by a race 
of heroes—the blood in my veins has 
flowed down a long line of illustri- 
ous ancestors—and here am I now— 
ahidden disguised hypocrite—dwell- 
ing among peasants—and afraid— 
aye, afraid, because ashamed, to lift 
my eyes freely from the ground even 
among the solitudes of the moun- 
tains, lest some wandering stranger 
should recognise me, and see the 
brand of ignominy her hand and 
his—accursed both—burnt in upon 
my brow. She forsook this bosom 
—but tell me if it was in disgust 
with these my scars ?” 

And as he bared it, distractedly, 
that noble chest was seen indeed 
disfigured with many a gash—on 
which a wife might well have rested 
her head with gratitude not less de- 
vout because of a lofty pride ming- 
ling with life-deep affection. But 
the burst of passion was gone by— 
and, covering his face with his hands, 
he wept like a child. 

“ Oh! cruel—cruel was her con- 
duct to me—yet what has mine been 
to her—for so many years! I could 
not tear her image from my memory 
—not an hour has it ceased to haunt 
me—since I came among these 
mountains, her ghost is for ever at 
my side. I have striven to drive it 
away with curses, but still there is 
the phantom, Sometimes—beautiful 
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as on our marriage day—all in purest 
white, — adorned with flowers — it 
wreathes its arms around my neck 
—and offers its mouth to my kisses 
—and then all at once is changed 
into a leering wretch, retaining a like- 
ness of my bride—then into a corpse. 
And perhaps she is dead—dead of 
cold and hunger—she whom I che- 
rished in all luxury—whose deli- 
cate frame seemed to bring round 
itself all the purest air and sweet- 
est sunshine—she may have expired 
in the very mire—and her body 
been huddled into some hole called 
a pauper’s grave. And I have 
suffered all this to happen her! 
Or have I suffered her to become 
one of the miserable multitude who 
support hated and hateful life by 
prostitution ? Black was her crime 
—yet hardly did she deserve to be 
one of that howling crew—she whose 
voice was once so sweet, her eyes 
so pure—and her soul so innocent 
—for up to the hour I| parted with 
her weeping, no evil thought had 
ever been hers—then why, ye eter- 
nal Heavens! why fell she from 
that sphere where she shone like a 
star? Let that mystery that shrouds 
my mind in darkness be lightened— 
let me see into its heart—and know 
but the meaning of her guilt—and 
then may I be able to forgive it; 
but for five years, day and night, it 
has troubled and confounded me— 
and from blind and baffled wrath, 
with an iniquity that remains like a 
pitch-black night through which I 
cannot grope my way, no refuge 
can I find—and nothing is left me 
but to tear my hair out by hand- 
fuls—as, like a madman, [ have 
done —to curse her by name in 
the solitary glooms, and to call 
down upon her the curse of God. 
O wicked—most wicked! Yet He 
who judges the hearts of his crea- 
tures, knows that I have a thousand 
and a thousand times forgiven her, 
but that a chasm lay between us, 
from which, the moment that I came 
to its brink, a voice drove me back— 
I know not whether of a good or evil 
spirit—and bade me leave her to her 
fate. But she must be dead—and 
needs not now my tears. O friend! 
judge me not too sternly—from this 
my confession; for all my wild words 
have imperfectly expressed to you 
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but parts of my miserable being— 
and tf I could by it all Sales Sec 


you would pity me perhaps as much 
as condemn—for my worst passions 
only have now found utterance—all 
my better feelings will not return 
nor abide for words—even I myself 
have forgotten them; but your pity- 
ing face seems to say, that they will 
be remembered at the Throne of 
Mercy. I forgive her.’ And with 
these words he fell down on his 
knees, and prayed too for pardon to 
hisownsins. Theold man encouraged 
him not to despair—it needed but a 
motion of his hand to bring the child 
from her couch inthe cover, and Lucy 
was folded to her father’s heart. The 
forgiveness was felt to be holy in 
that embrace. 

The day had brightened up into 
more perfect beauty—and showers 
were sporting with sunshine on the 
blue air of ~~ The sky shewed 
something like a rainbow—and the 
Lake, in some parts quite still, and 
in some breezy, contained at once 
shadowy fragments of wood, and 
rock, and waves that would have 
murmured round the prow of plea- 
sure-boat suddenly hoisting a sail. 
And such a very boat appeared 
round a promontory that stretched 
no great way into the water, and - 
formed with a crescent of low mea- 
dow-land a bay that was the first to 
feel the wind coming down Glen- 
coin. The boatman was rowing 
heedlessly along, when a sudden 
squall struck the sail, and in an 
instant the skiff was upset and 
went down. No shrieks were heard 
—and the boatman swam ashore— 
but a figure was seen strugglin 
where the sail disappeared al 
starting from his knees, he who 
knew not fear, plunged into the 
Lake, and after desperate exertions 
brought the drowned creature to the 
side—a female meanly attired— 
seemingly a stranger—and s0 at- 
tenuated that it was plain she must 
have been in a dying state, and had 
she not thus perished, would have 
had but few days to live. The hair 
was grey—but the face though with- 
ered was not old—and as she lay on 
the greensward, the features were 
beautiful as well as calm inthe sun« 
shine. 

He stood over her awhile—as if 
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struck motionless—and then kneel- 
ing beside the body, kissed its lips 
and eyes—and said only “ It is 
Lucy!” 

The old man was close by—and so 
was that child. They too knelt—and 
the passion of the mourner held 
him dumb, with his face close to the 
face of death—ghastly its glare be- 
side the sleep that knows no waking, 
and is forsaken by all dreams. He 
opened the bosom—wasted to the 
bone—in the idle thought that she 
might yet breathe—and a paper 
dropt out into his hand, which he 
read aloud to himself—unconscious 
that any one was near. “ I am fast 
dying—and desire to die at your 
feet. Perhaps you will spurn me— 
it is right you should—but you will 
see how sorrow has killed the wick- 
ed wretch who was once your wife. 
I have lived in humble servitude for 
five years—and have suffered great 
hardships. I think I am a penitent 
—and have been told by religious 
—— that I may hope for pardon 

rom Heaven. Oh! that you would 

forgive me too! and let me have one 
look at our Lucy. I will linger 
about the Field of Flowers—perhaps 
you will come there and see me lie 
down and die on the very spot 
where we passed a summer day the 
week of our marriage.” 

* Not thus could I have kissed thy 
lips—Lucy—had they been red with 
life. White are they—and white 
must they long have been! No pol- 
lution on them—nor on that poor 
bosom now! Contrite tears had long 
since washed out thy sin! A feeble 
hand traced these lines—end in them 
a humble heart said nothing but 
God’s truth. Child—behold your 
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mother. Art thou afraid to touch 
the dead ?” 

“ No—father—I am not afraid to 
kiss her lipsp—as you did now.— 
Sometimes, when you thought me 
asleep, I have heard you praying for 
my mother.” 

“ Oh! child! cease—cease—or my 
heart will burst.” 

People began to gather about the 
body —but awe kept them aloof; 
and as for removing it to a house, 
none who saw it but knew such 
care would have been vain, for 
doubt there could be none that 
there lay death. So the groups 
remained for a while at a distance— 
even the old pastor went a good 
many paces apart; and under the 
shadow of that tree the father and 
child composed her limbs and closed 
her eyes, and continued to sit be- 
side her, as still as if they had been 
watching over one asleep. 

That death was seen by all to be 
a strange calamity to him who had 
lived long among them—had adopt- 
ed many of their customs—and was 
even as one of themselves—so it 
seemed—in the familiar intercourse 
of man with man. Some dim notion 
that this was the dead body of his 
wife was entertained by many, they 
knew not why; and their clergyman 
felt that then there needed to be 
neither concealment nor avowal of 
the truth. So in solemn sympathy 
they approached the body and its 
watchers; a bier had been pre- 
pared; and walking at the head, as 
if it had been a funeral, the Father 
of little Lucy, holding her hand, si- 
lently directed the procession to- 
wards his own house—out of the 
FIELD or FLowERs. 
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WE have past a disturbed and dis- 
turbing day in the noise of the 
worky world: and yet were we 
discharging duties, and therefore 
not unhappy in the tumult tossing 
like a sea. In our own barky we 
stood at the helm, like Palinurus or 
Tom Cringle; and how she bored 
the wind’s eye with her bowsprit, 
like Ulysses blinding the Cyclops! 
But the wind fell with the sunset, 
and we dropped anchor in the Bay 
of Peace, lying in everlasting lull, 
almost in the very heart of the so- 
litary Isle of Palms. 

How figurative! People will be 
calling us poetical ; and to tell truth, 
we are on friendly terms with 
Apollo as well as Neptune. But we 
are not afloat now—we are in a 
brown shore-study—and feel that a 
house is nota ship. A Four-storied 
how different from a Four-decker! 
It has no crew. Only ourselves, 
Peter, and our housekeeper —in 

lace of “ twice four hundred men.” 

ut hush! sugh! An open port- 
hole. Only look at the waves of 
the carpet! Why—there is begin- 
ning to be rather too much swell— 
and we shall be getting sick. How 
they dash against the walls, like surf 
on a rocky lee-shore! Shushie, 
sleepless on watch, has shut the 
wind’s window; all instantly is 
loun ; and out from his chink in the 
chimney nook, issues Mus, and sit- 
ting like a squirrel, with paws at his 
mouth, pretending to be nibbling, 
receives with a smile the crumbs 
from his master’s table. No impor- 
tunate pauper he—yet poe will 
beg in spite of pride, and a Christian 
will fear to deny, thinking on those 
poor fishermen ! 

Here we sit wifeless ; yet we can 
marry ourselves to the loveliest 
lady in the land. We have been 
married for twenty years! Our 
family are Flowers. Aye, sing away 
our soul to heaven, our own sweet 
Saint Cecilia; delicate thy harp- 
touch, our own Dora, the gloom- 
gladdener; and as for thee, our 
Agatha, thy ner like suppressed 
sunshine, how beautiful when break- 


ing out at last beneath that dark 
cloud of hair! 

Lord of the impassioned soul, 
Imagination ! ’tis thus we draw from 
thy golden urn the lustre of delight 
and love to colour life, else how 
wan! The lustre fades; but the 
spirit it visited still keeps green, 
like a spring-touched meadow that 
smiles in the absence of the gracious 
sun, nor doubts that in sparkling 
showers he will soon return. 

The house is disenchanted of wife, 
sons, and daughters—and Peter and 
Shushie having left it—to take tea 
with a friend—here are we—all by 
ourselves— poor fellows — single 
Christopher North! No companion 
but our Double on the wall. And is 
he a true picture of Us? Is that the 
shadow of this substance? Why, 
he has horns on his head like Moses, 
and a mouth like a Mammoth. Let 
us rise against him—aye ’tis indeed 
our Eidolon—the shade of the dream 
of adream! Gone like death. 

Commend us to candles—four in 
the pound. Gas, they say, is cheaper; 
but we are not old Elwes. We scorn 
the miser’s argument. Gas, they say, 
is lovelier; but all light is lovely, and 
like a Shetlander, we admire Wick. 
Gas, they farther say, is magnificent; 
but what have we to do with magni- 
ficence in this our humble tenement ? 
Our parlour is not Pandemonium, 
nor, let the wicked world say what 
it will, is Christopher Old Nick. 
Yet is he one of the Sons of the 
Morning—and of the Evening; and 
you may call him either Lucifer or 
Hesperus. Here are we, with a can« 
dle in each hand, hunting our shadow 
round the room—and through the 
key-hole this moment has it vanished 
like a ghost. 

’Tis pleasant, verily, to take up 
your taper’s green coil, and having 
borrowed from the charitable clear- 
coal-fire, or drawn upon him at sight 
a peritwinkle of cheerfulness, so to 
apply the lithe illumination, that on 
a sudden rises first one and then an- 
other living star! We love an ever- 
varying, unequal, yet no uncertain 
light. It grows so gradually dim, 
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that you forget, perhaps, you are not 
reading or writing or musing in the 
twilight, and look up to see what 
change has been wrought among the 
sunset clouds. There you observe 
two candles—or it may be, only one ; 
with wick or wicks as long as your 
forefinger, hanging their heads as if 
about pensively to expire. You snuff 
him, and he is Jupiter—you snuff 
her, and she is Venus. And by the 
planetary light you compose a poem. 

By the planetary light are we 
- admiring the beauties of the 

reek Anthology. How more than 
easy to write—how impossible not 
to write No. Y. for Maga, about all 
those Attic Flowers! How difficult to 
avoid a Supplement to the Appendix! 
For here are “ the repeated strains ” 
of Sappho and Simonides; and one 
young man succeeds another singing 
the famous Sword-Song. Danaé is 
indeed delightful; but she must sing 
her lullaby to Perseus in their ark, 
for another month or two drifting on 
the stormy seas. Then shall we wel- 
come them both to shore ; meanwhile 
leaving them in the hands of Jove. 
The car of Venus, too, must, for a 
moon, be invisible in clouds; and a 
veil hung before the shrine of Pallas. 
But the clouds will dispart, and the 
veil be withdrawn, and then the 
Flight of Doves, and the myrtle- 
wreathed Vengeance of the Deli- 
verers. 

One table—our circular—covered 
with editions of the Anthology—an- 
other table—our oblong—with letters 
thereanent, from choice spirits — 
— boys at school, bright men at 
college, time-honoured dignitaries 
among the scholars of England. 
These Articles—this Series—which 
have given such general delight— 
are not—Heaven bless ye—written 
by Us. They are composed by them- 
selves—and to them we may apply a 
charming new version by Mr Trevor, 
of an epigram, of which we have 
erenow given several charming ver« 
sions, 


Ah! beautiful flux of the bee, 

Thou dwelling self-built in the air ! 

Ah! cells of wax how plastic ye, 

Whose walls your own glad tenants rear, 


A blessing without price to man— 
That needs no sickle, bill, nor hoe ; 
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The gracious things but ask a pan, 
Wherein their plenteous sweets may flow. 


Oh! blessings on you, busy bees! 

That aye ethereal nectar pour ; 

On light wings roam, and roaming seize 
Your dewy food from every flower. 


Might we not liken ourselves to 
Aristzeus? We have several exqui- 
site versions, by the by, of that ex- 
quisite passage; and wonder when 
we may be able to approach Virgil’s 
Georgics. We lift up our silver 
cymbals, and making them meet in 
molten music, a bee-swarm settles 
on a golden bough, pendent almost 
to the mossy greensward. All we 
have then to do is to hive the emi- 
~~ into a new bower—empty on 

onday—by Sunday full of “ honey 
in the honey-comb.” 

Look into that glass window and 
you see them at work. There—that 
is a cunning contrivance of ours for 
cutting off a pale-yellow slice— 
without hurting a wing; is it not 
sweet, without being too luscious ? 
Rich as it is, can any liquid be pu- 
rer? Not even dew. 


Asduxe wey & Yerava 

Kas WANadES, Meous ds 
Nuxess, wage sever’ dion 
Eyw 0s wova xabivdw, 


The moon has set, and o’er the seas 
Throw their last glance the Pleiades ; 
The weary night is waning fast, 

The promised hour is come, and past— 
Yet sleepless and alone I lie, 
Alone—Ah ! false one, tell me why! 


Has not Sappho met there with a Min- 
nesinger after her own heart! 

But we bid Bees begone, and wel- 
come a loftier image. Weare Cho- 
ragus, and marshal dance and music. 
Sometimes we lead the peaceful 
pomp; but oftener, standing aloof, 
we make our signals, and instantly 
arises solo or choral strain. 


“ And now ’tis like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely lute ; 

And now ’tis like an angel’s song, 
That bids the heavens be mute.” 


Or may we not call ourselves a 
Magician—a Necromancer? We 
wave our hand and the dead ap- 
pear. That doubtful glimmer of 
human form—what—who is it but 
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the melancholy poy of Mim- 
nermus—graceful even in the sha- 
dowy decay of old age, revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon, ghostlike, and 
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on his lips one of his own earth- 
born laments, complaining of the 
ills of life, all vanished now, and 
dreamt of with vain regrets in Hades ! 


Cs C. Ce 
Oh! what is life, and what is joy, without the wealth of love ? 
May I have yielded up my breath, when these no longer move, 
The lurking fondness, all so shy, sweet gifts, and dear embrace— 
How soon the flowers of youth are snatch’d from man and woman’s race ! 
And when old age with all its pains has come upon our frame, 
Old age, that makes the ugly and beautiful the same, 
What evi! cares come round the heart, and wear it all away! 
*Tis no delight to look upon the brightest sunny day— 
The little children hate us then, and women but despise, 
So sad a thing the Gods have set old age before our eyes. 


We have a way of sounding in so- 
liloquy lines we love, like the sea, 
in tide-flow, making music to him- 
self on solitary shores. The mouse 
has got accustomed to it, and keeps 
eating away at small bits of cheese, 
as if there were nothing else in the 
wide world worth attending to, while 


we are poluflosboioi-thalassying it 
to the inspirations of Simonides or 
Mimnermus. Here is that latter bard 
again—and our friend, the Reverend 
harles Hoyle, author of the Exo- 
diad, has made him speak as good 
English as he ever did Greek. 


Like blossoms which the sun’s creative ray 
And florid Spring have foster’d into day, 

Our May of Youth, a stranger yet to pain, 
And new to pleasure, wantons o’er the plain, 
While the dark Parce watch our every breath, 
And weave the fatal web of age and death. 

A gay, but transitory course we run 

Of youth, departing with the summer sun: 
This past, the season comes of care and strife, 
When death is better than the dregs of life, 
Sorrow, in various forms, on all descends, 
Disaster, poverty, or loss of friends : 

One with protracted hope and vain desires 
For children longs, and as he longs expires ; 
Another groans in sickness ; sufferers all, 
Condemned alike, to drink the cup of gall. 


Old Simonides—old Mimnermus— 
old Theognis—old Solon—old Ana- 
creon—old Sophocles—old Pindar— 
old Hesiod—old Homer—and old 
Methuselah! What mean we by the 
word old? Ajl these men are old in 
three lights—they lived to a raven 
age—long long ago—end we heard 
tell of them in our youth. Their 
glory dawned on us in a dream of 
life’s golden prime—and far away 
seems now that dawn, as if in another 
world beyond a million seas! Oh! 
in that use of the word old, far from 
our souls is all thought of dotage or 
decay. Old are those great Poets 
as the stars are old; their Poetry 
is the heaven in which are seen 
shining, for ever young, all the most 
ancient spiritual orbs of Song. 

In our delight, too, we love to 


speak of old Venus, and of old Cupid 
—of old Eve—and old Cleopatra== 
old Helen—and old Dalilah—and old 
Psyche, though her aerial wings are 
as rainbow-bright as the first hour 
she waved them in the eye of heaven. 

How full of endearment “ old 
boy !”—“ old girl !” Old Christopher 
North—old Maga! To our simplest 
sayings age seems to give a conse- 
cration which youth reveres. And if 
true it be,“ that out primal duties 
shine aloft like stars,’ and that 
blameless pleasures growlike flowers 
round our feet, why may not our 
hand, withered somewhat, it may be, 
but yet unpalsied, point out aloft to 
heedless eyes single light or constel- 
lation, or lily by herself or in groups 
unsuspected along the wayside of 
our mortal pilgrimage ? 
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Age like ours is even more love- 
able than venerable; and, thinking 
on ourselves, were we a young wo- 
man, we should assuredly marry an 
old man. Indeed,no man should marry 
before thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty; and 
were it not that life is so short, soon 
enough at threescore and ten. At 
seventy you are sager than ever, 
though scarcely so strong. You and 
life love each other as well as ever; 
but ’tis unpleasant sailing on Win- 
dermere or Lochlomond with your 
bride, to observe the Man in the 
Honey-Moon, looking at you witha 
congratulatory grin of condolence, 
to feel that the old villain will smile 
over your grave in the September or 
Harvest Moon, the season of Kirns, 
when the viol is heard in every farm, 
and the bagpipes are lowing like the 
cattle on a thousand hills. Fain 
would he insure his life on the Tip- 
perary Tables. But the enamoured 
annuitant is haunted with visions of 
his own Funeral, deploying in a long 
line of chariots—one at the head of 
all armed with scythes—through the 
city into the wide gates of the 
Greyfriars. Lovely is his bride in 
white, nor less so his widow in black— 


*¢ In weeds as beautiful as flowers ;” 


and then in mixed colours porten- 
tous of a great change. Sad too to 
the Sage the thought of leaving his 
first-born as yet unborn—or if born, 
haply an elfish creature with a pre- 
cocious countenance, looking as if 
he had begun life with borrowing 
ten years at least from his own fa- 
ther—auld-farrent as a Fairy, and 
h as the Last of the Lairds. 

Oh! lad of the lightsome forehead ! 
Thou art smiling at Us; and for the 
sake of our own Past, we enjoy thy 
Present; and pardon the contumely 
with which thou silently insultest 
our thin grey hairs. Just such an- 
other “ were we at Ravensburg.” 
Carpe Diem was then our motto, as 
now it is yours; “ no fear lest din- 
ner cool,” for we fed then, as you 


feed now, on flowers and fruits of 
Paradise. We lived then under the 
reign of the Seven Senses; but Ima- 
gination was their Prime Minister, 
and Reason, as Lord Chancellor, had 
the keeping of their consciences, 
and they were kings, not tyrants— 
we subjects, and not slaves. Super- 
cilious as thou art, Puer, art thou as 
well read in Greek as we were at 
thy flowery age? Art thou fit to be 
a Contributor to our Anthology ? and 
the question brings us back to old 
Simonides! Dull folk say we ram- 
ble in our articles—but the True Sun 
smiled on our Morning Monologue, 
and we recognise with kindness the 
noticeable hand. For sake of such 
spirits we sometimes dream our si- 
lent way even through the noisy 
world. And dreamers are with 
dreamers spiritually, though in the 
body apart ; nor wandering “ at their 
own sweet will,” think they whence 
they come, or whither they go, as- 
sured by delight that they will reach 
their journey’s end—like a bee, that 
in many amusical gyration goes hum- 
ming round men’s heads and tree- 
tops, aimlessly curious in his joy, yet 
knowing instinctively the straight 
line that intersects all the airy cir- 
cles leading to and fro his hive in 
the garden and the honey-dew on 
the heather hills. 

Poets never die. True is the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls. 
The Genii drop the dust, and be- 
come Thoughts and Feelings immor- 
tal in spiritual shrines. The tender- 
ness—the purity—the serious and 
solemn sweetness of Simonides—of 
Sophocles—of Virgil—all survive. 
“ Thou art not dead, my Lycidas,” 
is a line sublime from the soul’s 
sense of its immortality. 

We have not room for the Greek 
—but scholars know where to find 
it; and such of our readers as are 
not scholars in the sense we now 
use the word, may depend on the 
fidelity of our prose translations. 
Hear Simonides. 


LITERALLY. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Oh my son, the loud-thunderer Jove has the end 
Of all things that exist, and ordains them as he wills. 
Nor on ephemeral human beings does the mind 
Depend,—but we ephemeral mortals verily live 


Just as God hath destined each. 


But Divine Hope nourishes with beauties, all 
Rushing-on-to an impracticability ; a day some 
Wait-for to arrive, others the revolution of years ; 
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But there is no one of mortals that thinks not, that a new (year) 
Will have itself (Se) friendly to him in wealth and good things. 
But unenvied old-age gets-the-start-in seizing him 


- Before the object come : miserable sicknesses some 


Of mortals waste away: some by Mars subdued, 

Pluto sends under the dark earth. 

Some agitated on the sea by a storm,— 

By many purple waves of the deep 

Perish,—nor could they live any longer ; 

Others by a wretched fate prepare-for-themselves a strangling-cord, 
And voluntarily leave the light of the sun. 

Thus nothing (is) without evils! but myriads 

To mortals (are there) fates, and ineffable calamities, 

And afflictions. 


F, T. PRICE (NOW OF BRIGHTON.) 
My son, the thunderer Jove hath the events 
Of all things in his hands, and his high power 
Doth so dispose them as his will directeth. 
The mind of man is nought ; from day to day 
We live indeed—but which of us can tell 
What end the Gods may have in store for him ? 
Still Hope, sweet smiling Goddess, bears us up, 
Though planning things impracticable; some 
Pilot for to-morrow, some for future years, 
And each one hopes that the new year may come 
With wealth and goodness loaded to his arms. 
One hated age o’ertakes, ere yet the goal 
Be reach’d, another terrible disease. 
Some by the pow’r of bloody Mars o’ercome, 
Into her dark cold bosom earth receives. 
Some on the sea, when roar the hurricanes, 
And dash and foam the countless waves of Ocean, 
Unable to sustain their fury, die. 
And other wretches hang themselves—and lose, 
By their own sinful act, the light of day. 
Nothing is free from evil—every man 
Hath endless ills and woes untold to bear. 
But yet methinks, would they but hear my words, 
They would no longer love the evil thing, 
Nor would a thousand griefs torment their souls. 


GEORGE TREVOR. 
All things that are and all their issues lie 
In Jove’s right hand, who thundereth on high ; 
All he disposeth after his own will, 
No counsel taketh he from human skill ; 
But darkling day by day we mortals live, 
Nought knowing of the end that God may give. 
Still godlike hope—aye clad in many charms, 
With dreams of things unborn each bosom warms. 
Some sanguine wait but for the coming day, 
Some till revolving years have pass’d away. 
No man but fancies each new year a friend, 
Whose steps much wealth and all good things attend ; 
But oft perchance long ere its term be come, 
Chill lifeless age untimely seizeth some, 
Others with deadly pains diseases blight, 
And some, to Mars devoted, fall in fight, 
And deep in Pluto’s gloomy mansions mourn. 
Others at sea all tempest-tost are borne, 
Who, in the blue deeps, where no arm can save, 
For dear life struggling, find at last their grave. 
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And some their wretched necks in halters bind, 

And self-doom’d leave the light of heaven behind. 

Thus none escapeth ill, but myriad woes 

To mortal man, with all untold-of throes, 

And plagues belong: oh! then by me be taught, 

Nor be our minds with constant ills distraught, 

Nor yet let sorrow seize us whilst we flee from thought. 


WILLIAM HAY. 

Jove, the loud thunderer, hath the end of all 
Determined, when and how it shall befall. 
Nor aught herein can human will avail,— 
Man’s fleeting thoughts, like fleeting man, are frail, 
And we, the feeble children of a day, 
Blindly grope on as Heaven ordains the way, 
Fed by that goddess Hope’s delusive dreams, 
In all our mad, impracticable schemes. 

Some by a single day their wishes bound : 
Some think that years must bring a blessing round ; 
Some that the next, whene’er this year is past, 
In wealth and blessiags will excel the last; 
And while in dreams the promised good they clasp, 
Grim Eld starts in, and tears it from their grasp. 
Some the sad victims of diseases are ; 
Some fall subdued by all-destructive war. 
And thus the easy prey of death are found, 
When Ades grasps and thrusts them under ground. 
Some on the purple billows, tempest-toss’d, 
While struggling wild, are swallow’d up and lost. 
Some dare to fix the strangling noose, and flee 
The sun’s bright beams,—supreme in misery ! 
Thus all is evil :—aill life’s sorrow shews,— 
Its countless,—its unutterable woes, 


You remember that we gave vari- 
ous versions of a few fine lines of 
Simonides on Virtue. They are ob- 
scure; and not one of their many 
readings is without its difficulty— 
not even our own. An ingenious 
correspondent—whom we named 
Nemo, because we know he is Some- 
body—thinks our translations of the 
strain less accurate than usual, and 
cannot feel satisfied that the possible 
has been achieved, when six lines of 
Greek are “ done” into a dozen of 
English. Heis - ; and he amends, 
we think, as well as points out a de- 
fect. His version breathes a calm 
and lofty spirit. 

They say that Virtue doth aspire 

To dwell on high and pathiess steeps, 
And there a bright celestial choir 

Around her constant vigil keeps ; 

Nor is she seen by mortal eyes, 
Unless, through toil that gnaws the 
soul, 
He, who would be her votary, rise 

To manhood’s pure and perfect goal. 

We should like to write the Life 
of Old Solon. True, Old Plutarch 
has done it well; and the two Great 


Johnsons, Ben and Sam, thumbed 
and dog-eared all his Lives. It 
might serve us for a text-book; yet 
we should devise another Method 
and another Order. Our work should 
explain the philosophy of his laws ; 
and in that exposition would be made 
visible the very soul of the Athenian 
state. The Life of Solon we desire 
to see followed by the Life of Alfred. 
They were Poets as well as Sages— 
and sung with fire. Hay has pro- 
mised to give us a translation of the 
whole Elegy—here is part of it from 
our own prose pen, and from his 
quill and that of Price. Price has 
done it well, with simplicity and 
strength ; but in ours and Hay’s you 
find a truly Homeric simile, which 
Fitzjames has stopped at; Homeric 
in its spirit, but rather confused—as 
it seems to us—in its construction. 
Indeed, Solon seems to hold the 
common rules of syntax in consi- 
derable contempt, if our edition of 
him may be in aught believed; our 
prose version has given us more 
trouble than may appear on the rough 
face of it—and we haye weighed 
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every word. Hay will have some 
difficulty, we suspect, in finishin 
him, for his healthy hide is tanne 
by sun and storm, and forms a natu- 
ral armour. This very contempt of 
the usual forms of language smells 


LITERALLY. 
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of a remote and venerable antiquity; 
and with the exception of his hatred 
of his enemies, he seems to be a very 
ee Christian sort of Heathen. 

hat right have grammarians to im- 
pose their laws on lawgivers ? 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 





Beautiful children of Mnemosyne and Olympian Jove, 

Ye Muses the Pierides, hear me praying. 

Happiness from the blessed Gods grant me, and from all 

Men always to have a good reputation. 

Thus to be sweet to my friends, bitter to my foes, 

Revered by those, to these terrible to-look-upon. 

And I long-for to have wealth, but to possess it unjustly 

I wish not: for punishment afterwards altogether (comes. ) 

But the wealth which the Gods give (J long for: )—which comes upon a man 
Firm from the lowest foundation to the summit. 

( The wealth) which men regard,—by oppression, not honourably 
Comes, and though persuaded by unjust actions 

Falls-to-their-share reluctantly, and is quickly mixed-up-with vengeance. 
The beginning is by little, like (that) of fire, 

Trifling at first, but ends mournfully : 

For the deeds of contumely are not of-long-duration to mortals. 

But Jupiter looks-upon the end of all; and suddenly, 

As the clouds forthwith hath scattered the wind 

Of-Spring,—which (wind), of the many-billowed illimitable ocean 
Having shaken the foundations,—along the wheat-bearing earth 
Having devastated the beautiful works, comes to the Gods’ lofty seat 
The heavens, and again makes the firmament to bé serene, 

And the sun’s strength along the fat earth shines 

Beautifully, and no longer can one see any of the clouds. 

—So (sudden) is the vengeance of Jove, nor towards every one, ‘ 
Like a mortal man, is he sharp-in-anger. 


F. T. PRICE. 
Ye daughters of Mnemosyne, and Father Jove, so fair, 
O Muses of Pieria, give ear unto my pray’r; 
I pray you by the Gods who in Olympus have dominion, 
Vouchsafe to me prosperity and all men’s good opinion. 
Make me beloved of my friends, and dreadful to my foes, 
An object as of fear to these, so of respect to those. 
Wealth too, by honest means and just, O grant me to procure, 
Not wrongfully, for vengeance overtakes the evil-doer. 
The wealth which from the Gods doth flow, how greatly it bested 
To strengthen those who have it from the heels unto the head. 
But the wealth which men regard is not the price of upright deeds, 
But to the works of evil, though unwillingly, succeeds, 
Mixed with them misery still comes as heretofore it came, 
In its beginning trifling, in the manner of a flame, 
But in its end disastrous ’tis, for never in the land 
Shall the evil-doers tarry, nor their evil doings stand. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Ye Muses of Pieria, offspring fair 
Of Jove, and of Mnemosyne,—my prayer 
Receive :—may lasting happiness from heaven, 
Renown from men,—to me be ever given. 
Sweet to my friends, and bitter to my foes, 
Dreaded by these, may I be loved by those. 
And I would pray for wealth—without the slime 
That sticks to filthy lucre got by crime,— 
For wealth which heaven will bless,—a fortune raised 
And crown’d in strength, because on honour based. 
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The wealth which men pursue,—oppression’s lure, 
Which deeds of foul injustice oft procure, 
Can never prosper !—but the withering blight 
Of righteous vengeance soon must there alight 
Like fire,—which, small at first, is quickly found 
Spreading in flames and wailings all around. 

Not long the deeds of wicked men shall last ; 
Jove sees the end: and as the vernal blast 
Upheaves the many-billowed, boundless deep— 
Vexing the ocean,—and with furious sweep 
Sends desolation o’er the fertile plain, 
Then heavenward flies,—dispels the clouds,—again 
All is serene,—and the sun’s glorious might 
Spreads o’er the laughing earth his blessed light : 
Such is Jove’s vengeance: He will not be mocked, 
Nor like a mortal, easily provoked. 















Our attention has beenkindlyturn- theme; and the delightful Old Fabu- 
ed by Mr Keen,anelegantcontributor list, the Merry and Wise, who set 
to Mr Merivale’s Garland, to “a sin- our souls a-thinking and our hearts 
gularly fine little poem, the only one a-feeling in boyhood, by moral les- 
iven to /Esop, in the Anthology.” sons read to them in almost every 
t is what he calls it; and we enclose incident befalling in life’s common 
the excellent version he has sent us, paths, is solemn as Simonides’ self, ) 
among some of our own, for welike in this his sole surviving elegiac 
to be social, even on a melancholy strain. 







































LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. SOP. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

How can any one, oh life, flee thee without death ?—for innumerable are thy 

Distressing afflictions, (which) it is not practicable either to flee, or to bear. j 
Yet sweet are thy beauties in nature, earth, sea, 

Stars, and the orbs of the moon and of the sun. 

But all things else are fears and vexations; and if a man should receive any 

Blessing, out-of it-he-receives a Nemesis in-return. 






BENJAMIN KEEN. 
How shall man ’scape the innumerable ills 

That crowd his path, and render life a burthen 
Too wearisome to bear ; there’s but one refuge— 
He that would flee from suffering must die, 

For life is suffering, and life’s cure is death. 

The earth, the sea, the radiant orb of day, 

The star-bespangled sky, the moon’s soft lustre— 
These are all beautiful—the rest is Fear 

And Sorrow, and if aught of good may seem 

To bless thy lot, count it not happiness ; 

For vengeful Nemesis is still at hand 
To claim a dreadful reckoning of woe. 





DELTA. 


Oh, Life, how can we fly thee, Yet beautiful is Nature 
Save through the gates of Death? In star, in earth, in sea, 
For cruel, countless are the ills In silver moon, and golden sun— 
Encompassing thy path,— Nought else from care is free ; 
Impossible for any one And if with light Man’s spirit burns 
Either to suffer,—or to shun! A while,—then deeper gloom returns! 






WILLIAM HAY. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Oh Life, by all thy countless woes, What weary woe! what endless strife 
Where, where shall man oppress’d Bring’st thou to mortal men, oh Life! 

Lie down in peace, and find repose ? Each hour they draw their breath. 
The grave—sole place of rest. Alas ! the wretches all despair 

The sorrows which he cannot bear, To flee the ills they cannot bear, 


And cannot flee, will slumber there. But through the gates of Death. 
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Yet beautiful exceedingly 
Are all the works of God— 
Tue starry heavens, the rolling sea, 
The earth,—thine own abode: 
Blest are they all, and blest the light 
Of sun by day, and moon by night. 


Yea happy all,—all blest ;—but this 
To man alone is given, 

Whene’er he tries to catch at bliss, 
To grasp the wrath of Heaven; 

For his are ever-vexing fears 

And bitter thoughts,—and bitter tears. 


Even in translation are not all 
these lines very impressive ? In the 
original they are much more solemn. 
They are not querulous, yet full of 
lamentation. We see in them nota 
weak spirit quarrelling with fate, but 
a strong spirit subdued by a sense of 
the conditions on which life has been 
given; conditions against which it is 
vain to contend, to which it is hard 
to submit, but which may yet be 
borne by a will deriving strength 
from necessity, and in itself noble 
by nature. Nor, dark as the doc- 
trine is, can we say it is false. In- 


tellect and Imagination may, from 
experiences, have too much genera- 


lized their inductions, so as to seem 
to themselves to have established the 
Law of Misery as the Law of Life. 
But perhaps it is only thus that the 
Truth can be made available to man, 
as it regards the necessity of Endu- 
rance. All is not wretchedness ; but 
the soul seeks to support itself by the 
belief that it is really so; holding that 
creed, it has no excuse for itself, if at 
any time it is stung to madness by 
misery, or grovels in the dust in a 
passion of grief; none, if at any time 
it delivers itself wholly up, abandon- 
ing itself to joy, and acts as if it trust- 
ed to the permanence of any blessing 
under the law of Mutability. The 
Poet, in the hour of profound emo- 
tion, declares that every blessing sent 
from heaven is a Nemesis. That ora- 
cular response inspires awe. A salu- 
tary fear is kept alive in the foolish 
by such sayings of the wise. Even 
to us—now—they sound like a knell. 
Religion has instructed Philosophy ; 
and Fate is now God. But all men 
feel that the foundations of Faith are 
laid in the dark depths of our being, 
and that all human happiness is mys- 
teriously allied with pain and sor- 
row. The most perfect bliss is ever 
awful, as if we enjoyed it under the 
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And yet how beautiful art Thou 

On Earth and Sea—and on the brow 

Of starry Heaven! the Night 

Sends forth the moon Thee to adorn; 
And Thee to glorify the Morn 

Restores the Orb of Light. 


But all things else are Pains and Fears ; 
And drench’d perpetually in tears: 
The darkness render’d worse 

By gleams of joy—and if by Heaven 
Some blessing seemeth to be given, 

It soon becomes a Curse. 


shadow of some great and gracious 
wing that would not long be de- 
tained from heaven. 

It is not for ordinary minds to at- 
tempt giving utterance to such sim- 
plicities. On their tongues truths 
become truisms. Sentiments, that 
seem always fresh, falling from the 
lips of moral wisdom, are stale in 
the mouths of men uninitiated in the 
greater mysteries. Genius colours 
common words with an affecting 
light, that makes them moral to all 
eyes—breathes into them an affect- 
ing music, that steals into all hearts 
like a revelation and areligion. They 
become memorable. They pass, as 
maxims, from generation to genera- 
tion; and all because the divinity 
that is in every man’s bosom re- 
sponds to the truthful strain it had 
of yore itself inspired. Just so with 
the men we meet on our life-jour- 
ney. One man is impressive in all 
his looks, and words, on all serious 
or solemn occasions; and we carry 
away with us moral impression from 
his eyes or lips. Another man says 
the same things, or nearly so, and 
perhaps with more fervour, and his 
locks are silver. But we forget his 
person in an hour; nor does his 
voice ever haunt our solitude. Si- 
monides—Solon—sop!—why do 
these lines of theirs assure us they 
were Sages? The same sentiments 
are the staple of many a sermon 
that has soothed sinners into dream- 
less sleep. 

We do not despair of saying some- 
thing ourselves, some day or other, 
not unworthy of Simonides. Till 
then, do not scorn the superficial. 
A man who has been nearly drowned 
in the Peat-bog, is not to be despised 
on shewing his head above water to 
the servants of the Humane Society. 
That is scarcely the image; but the 
sailor who has been wrecked on the 
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sea, delights to paidle in the burn 

among the mianews. We take re- 

fuge even in ocular deception from 

despair. Over buried beauty, that 

once burned with the same passion 

that consumed us, we build a white 

marble tomb, or a green turf grave, 
and forget all we ought to remem- 
ber—all profounder passion—while 

gazing on the epitaph of letters or of 
flowers. ’Tis a vision to our senses, 
with which Imagination, as often the 
slave as the sovereign of the senses, 
would fain seek to delude Love. 
And ’tis well that the deception 
prospers ; for what if Love could, as 
with an earthquake, bid the burial- 
ground give up or disclose its dead ? 
Or if Love’s eye saw through earth 
as through air? And that the coffin 
melted like a cloud! What if this 
planet—which men call Earth—were 
at all times seen and felt to be a 
cemetery circling round the sun that 
feeds it with death, and not a globe 
of green, animated with life—even 
like the dewdrop on the rose’s leaf, 
in which millions of invisible crea- 
tures are wantoning in bliss born of 
the sunshine and the vernal prime? 


LITERALLY. 
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WILLIAM HAY. 
Stranger ! let Sparta know her sons could dig 
As Sparta bids, for here our bodies lies 
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Are we tiresome? Then lay aside 


Maga. Yet even a sermon is not 
useless; the few last sentences are 
almost always luminous, like stars 
rising on a dull twilight; the little 
flower that attracted Park’s eyes 
when he was fainting in the. desert, 
was to him beauteous as tlie rose of 
Sharon; there is solemnity in the 
shadow of quiet trees on a noisy 
road ; a churchyard may be felt even 
in a village fair; a face of sorrow 
passes by us in our gaiety, neither 
unfelt nor unremembered its un- 
cumplaining calm; and sweet from 
some still house in city stir, is 


“The voice of psalins, the simple song 

of praise.” 

The oldest and best Inscription is 
that on the Altar-tomb of the Three 
Hundred. Do you remember it? 
Here it is—the Greek—Three Latin 
and eighteen English versions. Start 
not—'tis but two lines—and all 
Greece, for centuries, had them by 
heart. She forgot them, and “ Greece 
was living Greece no more.” 

"2% EE ayysrAgiv Aaxsdasmovers ors Teds 

Keissda, Tos xesvov piace ow siBoms vor. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Oh! stranger ! report to the Lacedemonians that here 
We lic—having obeyed their laws. 


CICERO IN TUSC. QUEST. 
Dic, hospes, Spartz, nos te hic vidisse jacentes 
Dum sanctis patric legibus obsequimur. 


LAUREN. VALLA. 
Nos Lacedemoniis refer hic, peregrine, jacentes 
Exhibito illorum vocibus obsequio. 


INTERP. 

Dic Lacedemoniis hac, hospes, parte jacere, 

Dum illorum rigidis jussibus obsequimur. 
GROTIUS. 

Nos hic esse sitos Sparte dic, quesumus, hospes, 

Dum facimus promto corde quod ipsa jubet. 


W. L. BOWLES. 
Go, tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws,-we lie. 


HODGSON. 
Stranger ! to Sparta say, her faithful band 
Here lie in death, remembering her command. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Stranger! tell Sparta here her sons are laid ; 
Such is her law—and we that law obey’d. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Stranger ! tell Sparta how her sons lie here ; 
She will’d it so—to us her will was deur. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Stranger ! tell Sparta here her sons are laid, 
Her great commandment having all obey’d. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Srranger ! tell Lacedemon here we lie, 
All having died even us she bade us die. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tell Sparta that to us her law was dear, 
And that her dutiful children slumber here. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tell Lacedemon that our tomb ye saw, 
Aud that we died obedient to her law. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Stranger! tell Sparta we her sons lie here, 
Who knew how best hier order to revere. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Stranger ! tell Sparta, we her sons revere 
Our mother’s law, and therefure all lie here. 


CURISTOPHER NORTH. 
Stranger! tell Lacedemon that in death 
We to our country kept our plighted faith. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tell Sparta, that thou sawest our sepulchre, 
And that we died obedient unto her. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Go, stranger, and to Lacedemon teil, 
Her we obey’d—here buried where we fell. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tell Sparta, that, obedient unto her, 
We lie here in one common sepulchre. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tell Sparta, stranger, that thou sawest the spot 
Where we repose who ne’er her law forgot. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tell Sparta, faithful to the law she gave 
Here we her sons lie buried in one grave. 


Bowles’s is best—and we believe 
is perfect. Our Twelve are taken— 
not selected—from Forty-eight we 
did one sleepless night in bed—sit- 
ting up supported by pillows, like a 
man about to dictate his last will and 
testament. Please to do Fifty better 
by March. 

Perhaps that Inscription does not 
so profoundly affect you as it does 
us; if so, we engage to touch your 
heart to the quick—to the core—by 
six Epitaphs of a different kind of 
character, but, if we mistake not 





greatly-and sadly, as beautiful as any 
words ever engraven on stoue. We 
have resolved to print but little Greek 
in this article; butwe have compared 
the versions with the originals (do so 
too) and found them “warm from the 
heart, and faithful to its fires.” The 
two first—from Mr Merivale’s Col- 
lection —are .by one of his accom- 
plished sons—the two next are by 
Wrangham and Hay—and the two 
last by D. M. P., who persists in ini- 
tials, though equal in taste and power 
to the best amoung the chosen band, 
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EPITAPH ON TWO AGED PRIESTESSES. 


DIOTIMUS. CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Two aged matrons, daughters of one sire, 
Lie in one tomb, twin-buried and twin-born; 
Clino, the priestess of the Graces’ quire, 
Araxo, unto Ceres’ service sworn. 
Nine suns were wanting to our eightieth year ; 
We died together—who could covet more? 
We held our husbands and our children dear ; 
Nor death unkind, to which we sped before. 





EPITAPH ON A FLUTE-PLAYER. 
BY THE SAME. CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Man’s hopes are spirits with fast-fleeting wings. 
See where in death our hopeful Lesbus lies! 
Lesbus is dead, the favourite of kings! 
Hail, light-winged hopes, ye swiftest deities! 
On his cold tomb we carve a voiceless flute ; 
For Pluto heeds not, and the grave is mute. | 


ANTIPATER THESSALONICENSIS. FRANCIS WRANGIAM 


To his loved daughter, on his dying bed, 

Antigenes these fond words uttered : | 
“ Bright maid, my own dear girl, thy distaff ply— 

Support and solace of thy poverty. 
But shouldst thou wed, thy mother’s life explore, 

And emulate—’twill form thy husband’s surest dower.” 


PAUL THE SILENTIARY. WILLIAM HAY. 





Oh! many a tear from hearts by anguish torn, 
Around thy tomb our streaming eyelids pour’d ; 
A common son, a common friend, we mourn 
In thee too much beloved, so much deplored. 
Harsh, heartless Fate no pity had nor ruth, 
Alas! alas!—nor spared thy tender youth. 

















THEOCRITUS. D.M. P. 









Thine early death, ah! brave Eurymedon, 
Hath made an orphan of thine infant son ; 

For thee, this tomb thy grateful country rears ; . 
For him, she bids thee calm a parent’s fears :— 

Secure thy rest among the Heroes take— 

He shall be honour’d for his father’s sake. 















ON THE SAME. 





D. M. P. 






Give proof, oh! stranger, as thou passest by, 
Dost thou regard the good man’s memory— 
Or holds the base for thee an equal claim ? 
Speak then these words, or silence be thy sliame:— 
“ Peace to the tomb, that lightly lies upon 
The sacred dust of loved Eurymedon.” 
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Such epitaphs make us love the 
ancients. They were the slaves of 
sin; and weare too often shocked to 
see them not only unashamed of that 
worst of all slavery, but emblazoning 
it in their poetry, their philosophy, 
and their religion. But in inscrip- 
tions like these are recorded the 
tenderest and noblest sympathies ; 
and as our eyes fall upon them, after 
the lapse of thousands of years, we 
do indeed feel how 


“ One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


All eyes have been awed by the 
sublimity of the Inscription on the 
Tomb of the Great Sacrifice. Simo- 
nides expressed in it the principle of 
the patriotism of a whole people; 
and the passion was thenceforth con- 
secrated by praise. Genius, pro- 
foundly feeling, immortalized Vir- 
tue, acting gloriously ; a voice from 
that tomb, not loud but low, pro- 
claimed the law of the land; the ear 
heard it, the eye saw it in the silent 
letters; Leonidas was still aliye; 
unfaded were the flowers in the long 
hair of the Three Hundred on the 
day of battle adorned for death. 

Nothing can be more touching 
than the sentiment of the epitaphs 
—especially of the first one—on 
Eurymedon. It soothes at once 
the shade of the man and the hero. 
We love as well as admire the 
Worthy; and are made almost to 
forget for a moment his glorious fall 
in the field which the lines comme- 
morate, in the thought of his weep- 
ing house. To his country he be- 
queathed his sole orphan-boy, and 
she records with pride and gratitude 
her acceptance of the sacred be- 
quest. In words—to our ears, at 
least—how simple and solemn, how 
sweet, and yet how sublime! 

Sublime! you will not allow that? 
Then deny it. But our heart-strings 
- are easily thrilled ; we call every sen- 
timent sublime that elevates ; and 
there is, to our feeling, a touch of 
sublimity even in those other epi- 
taphs—on the Aged Priestesses—the 
Musician—the Good Father—and 
the Youth all-deplored. There is at 
least much tenderness, and of a kind 
that makes us love the Greeks. 

But there is a class of Epigrams, 
Epitaphs, Inscriptions, of a peculiar 
kind, on which we have yet scarcely 
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touched, and from which ’twould be 
easy to make such selections as might 
enable us to build a lofty Article. 
We mean Epigrams on Poets. Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Me- 
nander, Sappho, Anacreon—and the 
rest. Genius loves Genius. In life, 
jealousy, envy, and some strangely 
complicated passions, “ hard to be 
spelled,” but seen to be evil, dash 
bitterness into the cup by Poet pled- 
ged to Poet, and quaffed by both to 
Apollo and the Nine. In death, the 
memory of a brother bard is drunk 
by some great survivor either in so- 
lemn silence, or with a Lament that 
is a Hymn. Shakspeare being well 
dead and buried, Milton could af- 
ford to be sublime on the “ endless 
monument” built by the Swan in 
men’s “ wonder and astonishment.” 
Poets, remember, are but men— 
though the noblest; and while they 
are themselves unassured of immor- 
tality, they strive sometimes to close 
the wide gates of~their capacious 
hearts against the access of admi- 
ration of illustrious living worth, 
of the same kind as their own, and 
working for the same reward—the 
praise of all time. Sometimes—we 
say—God forbid we should say—al- 
ways; but all pride is unjust, and 
perhaps most of all, the Poet’s pride 
in his genius as it pants for fame, 
‘Alas! that it should so often have 
stooped to “ lick the dust.” Not to 
kiss the dust on an inspired brother’s 
tomb, but to lick it on the feet of a 
Patron with a garter round his knee, 
or a star on his breast! ’Twas a fine 
fashion, a hearty custom, in a former 
age, which we may now almost call 
the olden time, for Poets to preface 
a brother’s “ New Poem” with com- 
mendatory verses—letters of recom- 
mendation to all that loved the Mu- 
ses. But it was when a Poet died 
that the full streams of sympathy 
flowed. Nota single thorn then on 
the path to his grave—not even in 
the bloom of roses over which softly 
and soundlessly went the wheels of 
his hearse. Into his sepulchre dropt 
tears and elegies ; and the first moon- 
light whitened the wan monumental 
marble of the 


“ Dear Son of Memory—great Heir of 
Fame.” 


And whoni shall. we select but 
Anacreon? He by universal feeling 
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was hailed the sweetest Minnesinger 
of Greece. Sappho’s was a soul of 
fire; and had she not dared the Leu- 
cadian cliff, she must have perished 
self-consumed, Better perhaps—for 
all parties—that she did net die in 
her bed. Her genius was so great 
that it intensified the poetry of pas- 
sion not only into the fever but the 
fainting- fit of anima! desire, without 
being gross. The boiling blood was 
human; yet it seemed a heat divine 
born in the spirit to pervade the flesh. 
Who calls her addresses indelicate ? 
Appetite in them is such as might be 
“to aradiant angel linked ;” desire in 
them is such as might have inspired 
Leda at sight of that celestial Swan ; 
in them passion is itself enjoyment, 
and life swoons away in blissful love. 
Anacreon fe)] into no ecstasy at sight 
or touch of his deep-bosomed maid ; 
but delighted to kiss her lips, he 
wreathed her hair with roses, then 
snatched his lyre and sung to it a 
Gredeore song to Venus, or haply to 

acchus. Mirth and joy accompa- 
nied all his Joves; and his dreams 


SIMQNIAOY. 
Qicos Avaxgsiovra, civ aPbiroy elvexa Move 
oy 
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"Hédsov, Anns vad Exvers doum* 
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were sometimes of disappointment, 
but never of despair, Gentle, and 
gay, and graceful, whether crowned 
with ivy or myrtle; in his poetry the 
stream of life flowed smooth and 
clear along banks of lilies and roses ; 
boys and girls dancing in the glades, 
and dewy the stars ooking down on 
flowers, bowers, and paramours. 
But we are forgetting ourselves; our 
intention was to select some of the 
best Epigrams—with versions—on 
the Teian Sage—and here they are 
—beginning with Simonides. We 
must give the Greek—and all scho- 
Jars, wearesure, will be charmed with 
Mr Price’s Latin versions, in some of 
which he seems to us to have been 
even more than usually felicitous ; 
nor less with those of Mr Nedloh, 
whose fine scholarship, we hope, 
will illumine many a future article. 
Of the English versions—(excepting 
of course our own—but not wishing 
you to except them )—we pronounce 
them all beautiful in their different 
styles—gems in the crown of Maga, 


GROTIUS. 
Victurum, dum mundus, Anacreionta Ca- 
mene 
Muneribus condit patria terra Teos : 
Cujus amena jocos spirant et nectar amo- 
rum 
Condita formosis carmina de pueris. 
Nunc Acheronta dolet solus sibi, non quia, 
regni 
Raptus ad inferni nubila, sole caret, 
Sed quia nunc juvenum delectat corda Me- 
gisteus 
Dulcis, et incendit Smerdia Thrax alios, 
Nulla tamen cantus oblivia: barbitos illi 
Blanda nec in Ditis sede silente silet. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Anacreon by means of the Muses, 

A deathless singer, this tomb in his native Teios hath received; 
Who, songs breathing of Graces, breathing of Cupids, 

Adapted to the sweet longing of the young. 

And alone is he vexed in Acheron, not that leaving 

The sun, he hath reached there the mansions of Lethe; 

But that with the youthful,_the graceful Megista, 

And the Thracian Siaerdia, his loves, hath he left, 

But not unmindful-is-he of delightful-as- honey song, but still that 
Lyre (of his), not even though dead hath-he-lulled-asleep in Ades. 


H. NEDLOH. 
Conditur hic, Musis semper memorabile nomen, 
In patrio vates Teius ille solo. 


Cui Charitum ludi, mollesque Cupidinis ignes, 


Cui juvenum dulcis conveniebat amor. 
Nune queritur—non quod solis liquisse nitorem 
Cogitur et nigras incoluisse plagas— 
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Sed quia ludentem juvenili in flore Megisten, 
Sed quia Smerdeium Thraea reliquit amans, 

Attamen haud Muse vel nune oblitus, eandem 
Barbiton in Scygia tangit, ut ante, domo. 


F. T. PRICE. 
Hic vatem, Muse eui morte carere dederunt, 
Hic habet in proprio Teia terra sinu ; 
Quem Charitum spirare melos, spirareque Amoris, 
Ipse puellarum fecit amoenus amor. 
Ast, Acheronte dolet-—sed non dolet ille relictum 
Solem—in Letheas incidit ille domos; 
Ast inter juvenes pulchrum superesse Megisten, 
Et quia Threicii Smerdis amore caret. 
Nec cessat cantare, neque inter Tartara vocem 
Mellitam cithare conticuisse sinit. 


F. T. PRICE. 


The Bard Anacreon, for whom For the first time in death he’s pain’d, 
The Muse gives fame which never Not that the joys of life have left him, 
dieth, For Lethe’s cup, so lately drain’d, 
Sleeping within the silent tomb, Of memory hath quite bereft him ; 
Here in his Teos’ bosom lieth. 
His was the song the Graces loved, But that Megiste lives above, 
And Cupid’s self was pleased to hear Whose beauty used his soul to madden, 
him ; And Thracian Smerde’s ardent love 
In virgin souls young love it moved, Is here no more his heart to gladden, 


And could to virgin hearts endear him. 


Yet still of all he used to know, 

He hath not lost a single number, 
Nor even in death will he allow 

His harp a single hour of slumber. 


GEORGE TREVOR. 


Anacreon’s bones this tomb contains, Not for the sun that he hath left— 
Here in his native Teios lying, Not that in Lethe’s halls he sleepeth, 
But he, the bard of many strains, ’ 
Survives with us in song undying. But, ah! that he no more may see 
° Megiste’s graceful charms, he mourn- 
For still he tuned his flowery lay, eth; 
All wing’d with Loves and wing’d with Smerde of Thrace, he mourns for thee, 
Graces, And that dear joy that ne’er returneth. 


To every joy that sheds a ray 
On duleet youth’s uncloy’dembraces. _ Still he forgets not Music’s breath, 
Still thinks upon her honied numbers, 
For this, for this, of life bereft, And breathing still, despite of death, 
In Acheron he only weepeth ; His harp iu Hades never slumbers. 


R. (FROM MERIVALE’S SPECIMENS.) 
Behold where Teos shrouds her minstrel son, 
The deathless bard, the lost Auacreon, 

Whose raptured numbers, winged with soft desire, 
Did all the Graces, all the Loves inspire. 

For this alone he grieves within the grave ; 

Not that the sun is dark on Lethe’s wave, 

But that Megiste’s eyes he may not see, 

Nor, Thressa! still look wistfully on thee ! 

Still he remembers Musie’s honied breath, 

Still wakes his lyre beneath the house of death. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
The deathless bard, to every muse so dear, 
Lies buried in his native Teos here— 
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Anacreon,—whose lays, all lays above, 
Breathing the Graces,—breathing every Love, 
Were sweetest harmonies whene’er he sung 
His loving longings for the fair and young. 
And now by Lethe’s stream in realms of night, 
He sighs no more for heaven’s most gracious light, 
But for the graceful loves he left belind,— 
Megista fair, and Smerdia ever kind. 

And still his strains in honied accents flow, 

Nor sleeps his lyre among the shades below. 





CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
On earth immortal by the Muses made, 
Here in his tomb Anacreon is laid 
Within his native Teos; he bequeathed 
To youth’s sweet longings many lays that breathed 
Of Graces and of Cupids, and alone 
This vexes now his soul in Acheron, 
Not that for him the sun doth shine no more, 
On him a wanderer upon Lethe’s shore, 
But that from graceful young Meyiste reft 
And Thracian Smerde—all his loves are left! 
Yet not of them unmindful, still respire 
His songs in Ades, nor there mute his lyre! | 


ANTINIATPOY ZIAQNIOY. 

Odrros rergunxcguuBos, Avengtov, aePi ot xiords, 
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LITERALLY. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
May the thrice-clustered ivy, oh, Anacreon, flourish around thee, 
Andthe soft leaves of purple meadows. 
May fountains of white-milk up-press-themselves. out, 
And sweet-smelling luscious wine from the earth pour-itself, 
In order that thy dust and bones may bear-away delight, 
If indeed any cheerfulness approacl the decayed (dead), 
Oh, thou beloved one! the beloved lyre that fondledst, oh ! (thou that) with song 
And With love didst through the whole of life voyage. 


F. T. PRICE. 
Te circum vigeant hederarum, Teie, Corymbi, 
Purpurei et prati mollia dona rosz ; 
Lactis et exsiliant albentes undique fontes 
Et fluat e terra dulce oleatque merum : 
Deliciisque tui cineres tuaque ossa fruantur, 
(Gaudia defunctis siqua adiisse queant) 
O qui dilexti citharam et qui tempus amori 
Omne dicavisti carminibusque tuum. 


F. T. PRICE. 





In clusters may the ivy spread, That once again thy shade may know 
Anacreon, around thy tomb, The joys thy soul was wont to treasure, 
And every flower that decks the mead, If even in the shades below 

Above thine hallowed ashes bloom. There be a taste for mortal pleasure. 
May milky fountains sweetly shine, Thou, dear old man! by whom the lyre 
In showers of dazzling whiteness there, Was loved and cherish’d to the last; 
And from earth issuing rills of wine And in gay song or soft desire 


With balmy perfume fill the air, Whose every hour of life was past. 
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H. NEDLOH. 

Te prope florescant hedere cum fronde corymbi, 
Te prope purpureus serta remittat ager, 

Candida proveniant expressi flumina lactis, 
Fiumina odoriferi terra det ipsa meri, 

Ut tibi pervadat cineres atque ossa voluptas, 
Letitia ad manes siqua venire queat. 

Cara tibi, lyra cara fuit—comitesque fuerunt 
Navigio vite carmen amorque tue. 


H. NEDLOH. 
Around thee let the ivy with berries be crown’d, 
Around thee let the meads with bright verdure abound; 
Let the milk in white streams, O Anacreon, shine, 
Let the earth ever pour thee its sweet-smelling wine— 
For thy bones and thy ashes these pleasures shall bloom, 
If such pleasures as these ever reach to the tomb. 
Ttou art he who was fond of his dear harp, and long 
Tirough a happy life voyaged with Love and with Song. 











May greenest ivy, clustering round, 

Oi! Bard of Love, thy grave o’ersha- 
dow, 

And every floweret grace the ground, 

That blows on purple bank or meadow! 


D. M.- P. 


Let milk, from fountains ever new, 
And fragrant wine, Earth’s sweetest trea- 
sure, 
Gush forth, thine ashes to bedew, 
And soothe thy rest with dreams of plea- 
sure. 


For oh! if bliss can reach the dead, 
Thine, dear Anacreon, bliss should be ; 

Whose blameless hours were brightly sped 
By Music, Love, and Minstrelsy. 


THOMAS MOORE, 


Around the tomb, O bard divine! 
Where soft thy hallow’d brow reposes, 
Long may the deatiiless ivy twine, 
And Summer pour his waste of roses. 


And many a fount shall there distil, 
And many a rill refresh the flowers ; 
But wine shall gush in every rill, 
And every fount yield milky showers. 


Thus—shade of him whom nature taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure — 
Who gave to love his warmest thought, 
Who gave to love his fondest measure— 


Thus—after death, if spirits feel, 

Thou mayst, from odours round thee 
streaming, 

A pulse of fresh enjoyment steal, 

And live again in blissful dreaming. 


DELTA. 
Around thee may thick-clustering ivy spread, 
Anacreon, and soft bloom of purple mead ; 
From conscious earth founts of white milk distil, 
And luscious wine pour forth, a fragrant rill; 
That pleasure still may hover o’er thy head, 
If cheerfulness, indeed, may reach the dead. 
Oh! thou beloved one! that o’er the lyre, 
Thy fondling, breath’d thy spirit’s warm desire, 
Making life’s voyage, all low cares above, 
One bright extended dream of song and love. 


ROBERT BLAND, (SENIOR. ) 
Grow, clustering ivy, where Anacreon lies; 
There may soft buds from purple meadows rise ; 
Gush, milky springs, the poet’s turf to lave, 
And, fragrant wine, flow joyous from his grave! 
Thus charm’d, his bones shall press their narrow bed, 
If aught of pleasure ever reach the dead. 
In these delights lie sooth’d his age above, 


His life devoting to the lyre and love, 
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GEORGE TREVOR. 
Anacreon! Anacreon! thick ivy o’er thee grow, 
With all the softest flowers that in the purple meadows blow ! 
May fountains fair of purest milk for ever gush around, 
And springs of pleasant-smelling wine flow sweetly from the ground ! 
For sure thy bones and ashes still shall take delight in these, 
If any yet among the dead a glimpse of pleasure sees. 
Ah! dear to us! ah! thou to whom the harp was passing dear, 
Who, full of song, and full of love, through life didst ever steer ! 


F. G. (ASSEMBLY HOUSE, LEYTONSTONE, ESSEX. ) 
May clust’ring ivy twine around thy tomb, 

And purple meadows shed their richest bloom ; 
May gushing streams of foaming milk arise, 

And wine, sweet-scented, where Anacreon lies. 

So may his dust—if in our dust remain 

Of feeling aught—be steep’d in bliss again. 

Dear Bard! to whom the lyre was ever dear! 
Well-skiil’d through life with love and song to steer. 


WILLIAM HAY. 

Anacreon,—around thine honour’d tomb | 
May clustering ivy-berries ever bloom, 

Soft meadow- flowers put on their purple glow, 

And snow- white milk from welling fountains flow : \ 
And may the earth for thee, in streams profuse, 

Pour forth the vine’s most fragrant, luscious juice ; 

That, if a joy can reach the shades below, 

Thy bones and ashes still may pleasure know. 

Loved friend of the loved lyre! the bard who steer’d 

His course through life, by love and music cheer’d! | 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
May clustering ivy, and the purple bloom 
Of meadows, ever flourish round thy tomb, 
Anacreon! May gushing fountains flow 
Of milk, and earth-sprung wine in fragrance glow, 
That even thy very bones may feel delight ; 
If joy indeed can reach the realms of night! 
Oh, Bard beloved! who Joved the lyre so well, 
And cheer’d with Love life’s voyage— Fare thee well! 








ANTINATPOY ZIAQNIOY. 
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LITERALLY. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Mayst thou be amongst the blest, oh! Anacreon,—boast of Ionians, 

Apart from neither beloved revelries, nor the lyre: 

And mayst thou sing softly, with eyes beaming meltingly, 

Waving a flower (garland) on thy glossy hair, 

Whether turning thyseif towards Eurypyle, or Megista, 

Or the braided ringlets of Thracian Smerdia: 

—Overflowing with delightful wine, having thy garments soak’d with Bacchus, 
Squeezing out powerful nectar from thy stole. 
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For to these three,—the Muses, Bacchus, and Cupid, 
Old man, thy life was poured-out. 


F. T. PRICE. 
Inter celicolas, quem jactat Ionia prolem, 
Sis sine nec dapibus, nec sine, Teie, lyra. 
Luminibus vero madidis decorantia cantes, 
Et quatias, nitidas florea serta comas; 
Versus in Eurypylen, dulcemve Megistea, Thracem 
Vel ciconum ornatum Smerdia more caput. 
Dulce merum fundens, Baccho simul ebria vestis 
Dum queque immisto nectare ruga madet. 
Nam tribus hisce, senex, Musis, Bacchoque, et Amori, 
Ad tumulum é cunis dedita vita tua est. 


F. T. PRICE. 


Lord of Ionic Song divine, Or the young Smerdis, Thracian fair, 
May heaven, Anacreon, be thine; The maiden of the lovely hair ; 
But not without thy strain of fire, Then may the flowing bowl be thine, 
Nor, Soul of Song, thy magic lyre. Thy very garments dripping wine; 
O, singing there mayst thou be seen, And in thy cheek may every seam 
Glistening thine eye with rapture’s sheen, Be channel to a nectar stream. 
And shaking, as the numbers flow, The Muses, Bacchus too, and Love— 
The flowery wreath that shades thy brow, (The Godall other Gods above)— 
In dalliance with Eurypyle ; Thou bast but lived, old man, to please 
Or may Megistes play with thee, This Triad of Divinities. 

DELTA. 


Mayst thou be with the Blest, oh! Bard, the boast 
Of Teos, nor be loved revelries, 

Nor be the lyre apart ; and mayst thou sing 
Softly, as erst, with eyes of melting light, 

And a flower-garland in thy glossy hair; 

Whether unto Eurypyle be given 

Thy soul—Megiste—or the braided curls 

Of Thracian Smerde ;—with delicious wine 
O'ertlowing, with thy robes in Bacchus steep’d, 
Squeezing out potent nectar from thy stole: 

For to these three,—the Muses, Love, and Wine, 
Thy life, old man, was pour’d out lavishly. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Tonia’s boast, Anacreon, with the blest, 
Mid festive song, be now thy place of rest. 
Soft be thy harpings,—while thy melting eye 
Dissolves in love, and beams with ecstasy— 
Under thy glossy hair’s flower-waving wreath, 
While turning round the tender tale to breathe, 
Or to Eurypylé, or Megista fair, 
Or Thracian Smerdia with the braided hair. 
May Bacchus overflow thee, steep thy soul, 
While drops of nectar trickle down thy stole; 
Since to these three,—the Muses, Love adored, 
And Bacchus fair, thy cup of life was pour’d. 


D. M. P. 
Oh! be thy place where youth immortal smiles, 
Thou glory of the fair Ionian isles, 
Anacreon! There thine own enchanted lyre 
Attend thee still, and jocund mirth inspire ! 
There, while thine eyes glance liquid light for ever, 
And freshest flowers above thy bright locks quiver, 
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Still may thy songs break forth in melody, 

As turn thy looks to fond Eurypyle, 

Or seek Megiste’s answering smile to move, 

Or the soft curls of thy last Thracian love ! 

And wine be there, thy flowing cups to crown, 

Fast o’er thy careless garments trickling down, 
—For they—the Nine, the God of Wine, and Love— 
Who shared thy life, should bless thy soul above! 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Boast of Ionia! Bard she loved the best! 
Denied nor mirth nor music ’mong the blest, 
Still mayst thou softly sing with melting eyes, 
And garland thy smooth locks with flowery dyes! 
Whether Eurypyle, or Megiste, thou, 
Or Thracian Smerde with the braided brow, 
Turnest.to woo, with spirit steep’d in wine 
Still sweet, while thy stain’d robes with purple shine, 
Nectar press’d from their folds. Thy life above, 
Old man! flow’d to the Muses, Bacchus, Love! 








ANTINATPOY TIAQNIOY. 
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LITERALLY. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Oh, stranger! while passing by the simple tomb of Anacreon, 
If ever any benefit came to thee from my writings, 
Pour out (libations) to my ashes, pour out delight, that with wine / 
My bones moistened may rejoice ; 
As, having been initiated into the orgies of the revelries of Bacchus, 
As having been the fellow-nursling of strong-wined harmony, (verses in a manner 
steeped in wine, ) 
I will not, even though dead, endure to dwell apart from Bacchus, 
In that place destined to the generation of men. 






F. T. PRICE. 

Advena, preeteriens mea tenuia busta, quid usis 
Venerit é libris si tibi forté meis ; 

Huic cineri liba, liba merum, ut hee mea rursim 
Delicias habeant ossa rigata mero. 

Sic, dedit auriculis cui gaudia carmen Iacchi, 
Sic, inter vinum ductus et harmoniam, 

Ne, post fata licét, patiar sine numine Bacchi 

Hec loca debetur queis genus omne virdm. 











F. T. PRICE. 


O, stranger, whosoe’er thou art, Thus may the bard whose raptured ear 
Whose steps this humble tablet mea- Hath drunk the choral strain divine, 
sure, Whose dream of life from year to year 
If e’er my song hath warm’d thine heart, Hath flown mid revelry and wine: 
Or giv’n thy breast one thrill of plea- 
sure, O thus, which other men await, 
May he escape the bitter doom— 
Above mine ashes racy wine To bear, from Bacchus separate, 
In unrestrain’d libations pour ; The sober silence of the tomb. 


Thus may that joy again be mine, 
So well beloved in days of yore. 
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WILLIAM HAY. 
Pass not, my friend, Anacreon’s simple grave, 
If e’er my song thee aught of pleasure gave : 
Pour wine libations, that the joyous rite 
My very bones may moisten with delight. 
The mystic revelries of Bacchus taught, 
A bard, whose notes with powerful wine were fraught, 
In this last home of man I cannot dwell 
Without the jolly God I loved so well. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
O stranger! passing by this simple stone, 
If sweet the singing of Anacreon 
Was ever to thine ear, these bones of mine 
Delight by bathing them in joy and wine! 
Well I the mysteries of Bacchus knew, 
And how to steep my harmonies in hue 
Like the strong grape’s! And now I loathe the abode 
Destined for all—without mine own dear God ! 


ANTITNATPOY ZTIAQNIOY. 
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D. M. P. 
Thou sleepst, Anacreon, in the silent shades— 
Sleeps thy sweet harp of nightly serenades ; 
And she, who bloom'd the Spring of thy desire, 
Sleeps with the master of that well-won lyre ; 
—She, for whose loveliness that lyre so long 
Pour’d the pure nectar of harmonious song. 
Thou wast the mark for young Love’s archery— 
His bow and shafts seem’d only bent on thee. 


GEORGE TREVOR. 


And thou in death, Anacreon, For whom that harp’s melodious string 
Ah! pleasant Poet, sleepest! Like nectar pour’d its measures ! 


And sleeps the harp that quaver'd on 
So gay when night was deepest! Oh! thou hadst room for every joy 


That love hath e’er imparted ; 


And Smerde sleeps, to thee the spring And still at thee the Archer boy 
Of ever-budding pleasures, His twisted arrows darted. 


AEQNIAOY. GROTIUS. 


"1D wg 6 argksBus Ex wiSns Avaxgéwy Anacreonta cernis, ut victus mero, 
‘~artontaicas, xual rd Adwos EAneras Senex vacillat, et sibi vestem trahit 
"Es des yuluv. riiv 88 Brairiny 7d wey Pedes ad imos: alterum de calceis 
“Ouws urdecss, Sarge > AM w?EOEY. Adhbue retentat, alterum jam perdidit, 
Medsoderas be Tay xsAuy Diaxcixoy Manuque tractans ebria testudinem 

Heros BaSvanoy h xadroy Meyictas Pulchrum Bathyllum cantat aut Megistea. 
OiAaces, Béxye, Tov yigovra, mh Teen. At tu, Lyze, ne cadat, serva senem. 


P. T. PRICE. 


En! ebriosus ut senex Anacreon Heus ! voce cantat increpans testudinem 
Vacillat, atque pauperem togam trahit Certé Bathyllum vel Megisten candi- 
Pedes ad usque ; calceumque, en! unicum dum— 

Adhuc tuetur, alterumque perdidit ; Senem tucre, Bacche, ne forsan cadat. 
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Ps. T. PRICE. 
See ! how the old tippler, Anacreon, reels, 
With his dirty old gown trailing down to his heels ; 
Why, he has but one slipper, the other, I vow, 
He has Jost in his drunkenness—hark to him now! 
Why, surely he strikes his huarp’s magical strings 
To Bathylius, or else to Megistes he sings, 
(Oh! who could resist such a musical call ?) 
Support the old boy, Bacchus, don’t let him fall. 


[Dee. 





H. NEDLOH. 
En! ebrioso quim senex Anacreon 
Gradu vacillat : tracta quam vestis fluit 
Adusque talos: alterum de calceis 
Adhuc reservat, alterum deperdidit— 
Et nune Bathylium dextera pulsans 
chalym ‘ 
Et nune Megistem concinit pulcherri- 
mum— 
O Bacchi serya, ne cadat, serva senem. 


AEQNIAOY TAPANTINOTY. 
é se oide é 
Tigee Guy Avaxesioven yvdav cioaruyuevoy 
om 
Odio, divwrod Sesariv LarseSs AsSou, 
e e , e > ” e ‘ 
Qs 0 yéowy Aryvossy Ex Cumacww yer de. 
ogxas, 
“Axe: xul aceaydrwy taxeras dumsyxs- 
VAY. 
Aicoiiv 3 aoBurwdwv ray wiv lev, oie wsSu- 
WAKE, 
"Qyrecev, tv F erica pixvav aoucgs woe. 

, tok 2a. > “ 7. ‘ 
Méawss 3 ne BasuddAy EPimscor, ne MEyie ay, 
Atweay WUARLA TAY OUTELWTU HEALY. 
> ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Adana mare Asvwot, Pidacet, pay ov vue 

Eoixey 
"Ex Béxyou mimriuy Baxxianiv Siguaa, 


H. NEDLOH. 
See how the old Anacreon reels 
And staggers from his cups all mellow, 
His cloak is trailing at his heels, 
One shoe is on, but where’s the fellow ? 


Behold! he strikes his lyre to sing 
Bathylla and Megistes fair : 

Now, Bacchus, now protection bring, 
Of thy old vot’ry, pray, take care, 


GROTIUS, 

En ut Anacreion mense se verset ad orbem, 
Jactatus multo turgida membra mero: 
Luminibus madidis ut et huc tueatur et illuc, 

Et vestem talos detrahat usque sibi. 
De geminis domino periit jam calceus alter, 
Altera rugosum claudit aluta pedem. 
Ipse gravis capta testudine deflet amores, 
Sive Bathylleos, sive Megisteicos. 
Lapsantem, Lenee, tene, 1ogo: nam sit ini- 
quum, 
Si Bromii famulus concidat ob Bromium. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


See on this rounded pedestal 
The old Anacreon crown’d 

With garlands, while his senses 
In floods of wine are drowned. 


His swimming eyes are twinkling 
With sparks of soft desire, 
While at his ankles dangling 
He drags his loose attire. 


And like a man wine-stricken, 
One buskin hath he on 


A foot so old and shrivell’d : 
The other buskin ’s gone. 


And in his hand upraising 

His harp, he softly sings 
Bathylla, or Megista, 

Or the pains which loving brings. 


Protect him, father Bacchus ; 
Tis neither meet nor fair, 

A Bacchanalian votary 
Should fall, from lack of care. 


CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Come, see your old Anacreon, 

How, seated on his couch of stone, 

With silvery temples garlanded, 

He quaffs the rich wine rosy-red ; 

How, with flush’d cheek and swimming 
eye, 

In drunken fashion from his thigh 

He lets his robe unheeded steal, 

And drop and dangle o’er his heel, 





Oue sandal ’s off; one scarce can hide 
The lean and shriveil’d foot inside. 

Oid Anacreon—bark ! he sings 

Still of love to th’ old harp strings! 
Still, Bathylla, still, Megiste, 

How he coux'd ye, how be kiss’d ye! 
Gentle Bacchus, watch and wait, 

You must watch and hold him straight; 
Held him up; for if he fall, 

You lose your boldest Bacchanal ! 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Upon this rounded pedestal behold Anacteon placed ! 
Fill’d full of wine, as ifin life, and with a garland graced ; 
The oid man he looks swimmingly around with amorous eyes, 
And drags about his ankles his garments as he hies; 
Of his two buskins one, you see, like a drunkard he hath tint, 
Aud the other—whuat a shriveli’d foot, gramercy ! is got in’t. 

- needs must sing tuo! lifting up his love-resounding lyre, 
lo. Bathylla or Megiste hath set his soul on fire. 
Viy, Father Bacchus, to his aid—or you'll be blamed by all— 
Stiame to your Godship "twere to let such votary get a fall. 


We have seen many hundred ver- 
sions of one and all of the Odes at- 
tributed to Anacreon; aud some 
scores are clever—Cowley’s Cicada 
is in itself exquisite—and most of 
Moore’s are as charming as can be; 
but nut one of them all—the Teian 
Sage. Anacreontics ate commouly 
as hard as plum or cherry stones, 
They should be mellow as grapes— 
a ripe buach that seems one bud- 
ding grape—green or purple—and 
that melts in the mouth col as snow 
congealed of dew in the clime of 
Houris. We shewed a specimen or 
two sometime in summer—and afew 
still brighter and balmier shall grace 
our Spring exhibition. But let us 
leap a few centuries, and pass an 
hour with Meleager. Here is his 
celebrated Heliodora’s Garland— 
and his no less celebrated Zenophile’s 
Garland. Six lines each—no more 
—so we shall venture to quote the 
Greek. And first, Heliodora. 

Breathed there ever a man with 
soul so dead as not to love flowers ? 
Beautiful are they all to our eyes, 
from the daisy—which Ebenezer 
Elliot, with a fine proud feeling of 
appropriation, calls the “ People’s 
Fiower”’—and a dear little radical it 
is—up—or down—which you will— 
to the rose-royal that blooms in the 
gardens of kings. Gentlemen pro- 
ceeding towards Tyburn used to 
wear a bouquet in their breast; so 
we believe did the Hangman; and 
so still do some of our great law- 
officers, Chancellors, Attorney-Gene- 
rals, and Lord-Advocates—link-boys 
too, and sweeps. ’Tis pleasant to see 
an urchin, with alily or a rose pinned 
tv his grimey garb, step on the 
hearth and then up the chimney. 
Even a Gilmerton carter may be 
seen “in the season of the year” 
with a posie; perhaps a wall-flower 
from Craig-Millar, or what think ye 
of a violet? No heart so rude as 


to be insensible to the beauty of 
flowers. They seem so happy and 
so harmless. True, so are butterflies; 
but then butterflies are alive and 
waver—without the aid of wind— 
of their own accord—up and down 
the air. The living motion sets boys 
and clowns against them, who tear 
olf their wings and laugh to see them 
crawling in the mire like slugs. 
Flowers are torn too, and dropt or 
flung away; but nut while they con- 
tinue to louk glad—that is, fresh and 
fair. As soon as they begin to fade, 
they seem to have but an indifferent 
scent—a bad smeli~and without 
compunction, do we fling the shrunk 
rose like a loathsome weed away, 
displeased or indignant with it for 
perishing ! 

We love Flowers because, having 
no life, they have no sin, and yetare 
more beautiful than sin. But crea- 
tures so fair deserve to have life, and 
we give it to them—to the lilies of the 
field—calling them the children of 
nature—and then envying them the 
dews and sunshine! But what afine 
spiritual life is theirs—communi- 
cated to them by the breath of our 
delight! Like faint music | Our good 
—our best emotions only can settle 
on Flowers; and thus even the 
plainest and more ordinary of the 
Family are—like the brightest of the 
sisterhood — emblematical of the 
amiable, the blameless, and the 
beautiful. 

We love, at proper times and in 
proper places, even an artificial 
flower. An epergne-full is some- 
times superb. In a ball-room none 
else will do—and where all beside 
is artificial, why not the flowers? 
Yet ’tis painful to observe them so 
self-collected and composed, and 
*twould be a relief to see them, and 
the cheeks of their wearers, change 
colour. A flower is pledged, by the 
very tenure of its existence, to 
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bloom itself away ina short time, on 
a Virgin’s head. The Virgin is pled- 
ged, too, not to be an Evergreen. 
Absurd, a rustle of scentless violets 
ona wig. 

The Greeks, though a most inge- 
nious people, had no idea of paper 
hyacinths and narcissuses. They 
were all poets—and how could a 
poet moralize on the transitory bloom 
of a painted flower perennial as its 

arent pasteboard? That sensitive, 

anciful, and imaginative people saw 
a touching charm in the fading gar- 
land. They felt that the bright eyes 
beaming beneath it would grow dim 
too, and therefore they worshipped 
them with the more passionate ado- 
ration. But what would Meleager 
have said to a lady with artificial 
flowers, false ringlets, and a glass 
eye ? He has left us no such Epigram. 

We could fill a whole Magazine 
with passages from Greek poetry on 
crowns and perfumes. Does not 
Sappho say— 

** Come, gentle youth, and in thy flowing 
locks 

With delicate fingers weave a fragrant 
crown 

Of aromatic anise; for the Gods 

Delight in flowery wreaths, nor lend an 
ear 

Propitious to their suit, who supplicate 

With brows unbound with sweetly-smell- 
ing flowers.” 


In Athenzeus there is a long dis- 
course on the several sorts of crowns, 
and the flowers of which they were 
composed ; and an old poet of Hali- 
carnassus there cited sings thus :— 


“ The Zephyrs and the Graces wove her 
garment, 

And deck’d it with the sweetest flowers 
that Spring, 

Exuberant with gentle showers, brings 
forth ; 

Such as adorn the Hours, the yellow 
crocus, 

The purple hyacinth, violet fresh and 
moist, 

Sweet-scented rose, thelily’sfragrant cup, 

Narcissus, too, whose odours fill the air. 

Venus preserve with never-fading grace 

A garment so divinely wrought.” 

And again, from the same poet, 

(MSS. penes me)— 

“ The ever-smiling Venus, and the 
nymphs 

That form her happy train, their foreheads 
bind 


With garlands of the choicest flowers that 


grow 

On the sweet-smelling bosom of the 
earth, 

Breathing and dropping odours—as they 
move, 

The Graces join in mirthful song, the 
while 

Old Ida’s lofty summit, crown’d with 
springs, 

In quick vibration echoes back the 
strain.” 


Have you forgotten the origin of 
the Naucratic crown? In the twen- 
ty-third Olympiad, Erostratus arri- 
ved at Paphos, in the Isle of Cyprus, 
where he bought a small statue of 
Venus, about a span high, of ancient 
workmanship, intending to take it 
with him to Naucratis. As he neared 
the Egyptian shore, he was overtaken 
by a sudden tempest, and knew not 
whither the vessel was driving; so 
addressing their prayers to their sta- 
tue of Venus, the crew supplicated 
the goddess to preserve them from 
danger. Venus immediately filled 
the space around her statue with 
most odoriferous myrtles, which 
spread over the ship the most de- 
lightful fragrance, and this, too, at 
the moment when, from excessive 
sickness, they had lost all hope. The 
sickness ceased—the weather be- 
came calm—they soon discovered 
where they were, and arrived safely 
at Naucratis. Erostratus immediately 
jumped on shore, with the statue 
and the myrtles which had so won- 
derfully blossomed, and went to de- 
posit them in the Temple of Venus. 
He offered a sacrifice to the goddess, 
and consecrated to her the statue ; 
he then invited his friends to an en- 
tertainment, which he gave in the 
Temple, and presenting to each a 
myrtle crown, it had at once the 
name of the Naucratic Crown given 
to it. 

The Carian’s crown, you know, is 
of osier; and we could quote a 
charming epigram of Nicenetus, in 
which he wishes himself crowned 
with one, and lying among the 
zephyrs in the rural glades, far from 
the city noise. People’s heads ached 
of old after a bouze as they do now, 
and they used to bind a fillet tight 
round the temples, asaremedy against 
the fumes of the wine. From that 
practice they soon came to crowns 
of ivy, whose large cool leaves 
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were most refreshing, and so too was 
the scent, faint and sweet ; in a short 
time the use of these crowns was 
forgotten, and they were worn mere- 
ly as ornaments. But the myrtle 
and rose crown was the richest and 
most graceful, and, ’twas thought, at 
the same time, that the myrtle had 
an astringent quality to dissipate the 
fumes of wine, and that the rose, by 
its agreeable odours, moderated the 
pain of the head, while it enlivened 
and refreshed the senses. The cus- 
tom of wearing chaplets at their ban- 
quets, prevailed among the Jews as 
well as the Greeks and Romans. 


“ Let us fill ourselves with costly wine 
and ointments, 
And let no flower of the Spring pass by 
us ; 
Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they are withered.” 
Book of Wisdom. 


The ancients were particularly 
curious in the preparation and use 
of unguents, insomuch that every 
member had its peculiar species of 
perfume. Thus Antiphanes— 


“In a rich vesse]J, burnish’d o’er with 
gold, 

Her hands and feet she bath’d, with un- 
guents sweet, 

From Egypt brought; her cheeks and 
snowy breast — 
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Breathe a Pheenician perfume; while her 
arms 

Fragrant with odours of sweet mint; her 
hair 

And arched brows with marjoram; and 
her knees, 

And lofty neck, are redolent with th’ es- 
sence 

Of sweetly smelling thyme.” 


The Athenians, above all, held 
perfumes in highest esteem; and 
Masarius, who is the speaker on this 
subject, in Athenzeus, in quoting a 
passage from the Evcauxiloutvm of 
Alexis, says the unguents mentioned 
there, are not to be compared with 
those in use at Athens. What a poe- 
tical perfumer ! 


‘“* He did not, as the ancient custom was 

In good old times, from alabaster box 

With unguents fill’d, perfume his wel- 
come guests ; 

But he let loose four pigeons, not alike 

Scented, but each a different odour gave. 

These, as they flew in circles, shed around 

Delicious fragrance, from their dropping 
wings, 

Upon our garments, and the scented 
floor, 

With carpets richly covered.” 


But we beg Meleager’s pardon 
for having kept him so long waiting ; 
though the time must have been to 
him momentary along with his He- 
liodora. 


MEAEATPOY. 
MAdEw Asvndiov, wrika D dwarols dua migros 
, ~ 
Ndoxiocoy, wrttw nal re yeadvru xgiva, 
TIA&Ew zai xednoy hdiy toi@rtio o taxivboy 
Tlegpuginy, rAtEw nal Qirtcuca pode, 
e > > ‘\ / , i , 
Q3 avems xoorahos MucoBoseuzov HAsodacas 
Elwadzauoy alrny &vSoBorn cépavos. 


LITERALLY. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


I wiil twine the white-violet, I will twine along tender myrtles 
The narcissus, I will twine also the laughing lilies, 

I will twine also the sweet crocus. 
Purple, I will twine roses agreeable-to-lovers, 

So that on the temples of Heliodora with-the-perfumed-locks 
A garland may flower-spread her beautifully-curled hair. 


I will twine-on (these) the hyacinth 


JOS. SCALIGERI. 
Et plectam violas, et myrtis suavibus addam 
Narcissum, jungam lilia hiulea simul, 
Nectam suave crocum, texam vaccinia flore 
Purpureo, plectam suavia texta rose, 
Et madidz unguento tibi floribus undique inumbret, 
Heliodora, tuas plexa corolla comas. 


i 
Connectam violas, connectam mollia myrta, 
Narcissum, et patuli lilia hiulca sinu; 
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Halantesque crocos, et purpureos Hyacinthos, 
Insuper et vernz florea serta ros. 
Ut tibi ab unguento caput, Heliodora, fragranti 
Spiret odoratis apta Corona comis. 


JANI STEPH. VERBES. L. 2. ep. 85. 
Et violam, et myrtum, et narcissi germina plectam, 
Et canum patulo liliolum calice, 
Flagrantesque crocos, et suave rubentem Hyacinthum, 
Et qu Pestanus serta colonus habet : 
Tempora quo domine, Syria stillantia nardo, 
Spargat odoratis blanda Corona comis. 


GROTIUS. 
Plectam ego narcissum, plectam Cythereia myrta, 
Albaque formosis lilia cum violis ; 
Cumque croci foliis Hyacinthum suave rubentem : 
Adnectam tener suavia texta rose, 
Letius unguento spirantis ut Heliodore 
Aspergat pulchro flore Corona comas. 


J. H. MERIVALE. 
T’ll wreathe white violets—with the myrtle shade 
Bind soft narcissus—and amidst them braid 
The laughing lily; with whose virgin hue 
Shall blend bright crocus, and the hyacinth blue. 
There many a rose shall, interwoven, shed 
Its blushing grace on Heliodora’s head, 
And add fresh fragrance, amorously entwining 
Her cluster’d locks, with spicy ointments shining. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
The violets so fair with soft myrtles I'll entwine, 
And smiling lilies pure, with narcissuses combine, 
And in the bonny wreath sweet crocuses inshrine, 
And all to be a garland for Heliodora’s hair. 


And the bluish purple hyacinth in the garland I'll compose, 
And the flower of flowers which lovers choose, the tender budding ro~e, 
Which, like my Heliodora, its opening beauty shews, 

And all to be a garland for Heliodora’s hair. 


And the ringlets of her hair when with the garland bound, 

Will fill the smiling air with odours all around— 

From every sweetest flower which can anywhere be found, 
And all to be a garland for Heliodora’s hair. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
7’ll twine white violets, with soft myrtles too 
Narcissus twine, hyacinth of purple hue 
Twine with sweet crocus, laughing lilies twine 
With roses that to lovers hopeful shine ; 
So that on Heliodora’s perfumed head 
A wreath her beauteous ringlets may flower-spread. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
T’ll frame, my Heliodora! a garland for thy hair, 
Which thou, in all thy beauty’s pride, mayst not disdain to wear ; 
For I with tender myrtles white violets will twine, 
White violets, but not so pure as that pure breast of thine; 
With laughing lilies I will twine narcissus, and the sweet 
Crocus shall, in its yellow hue, with purple hyacinth meet. 
And I will twine with all the rest, and all the rest above, 
Queen of them all, the red red Rose, the flower which loyers love: 
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On Heliodora’s temples so balmy and so bright, 

On Heliodora’s brow composed of incense and of light, 

The many-hued harmonious crown shall such a lustre shed, 
One glory flowers and locks shall seem round her celestial head. 


We beg you to look well at the 
Greek, and you will see that much 
depends on the frequent repetition 
(four times) of the verb 7aéZ#—I will 
twine. In the first of our two ver- 
sions—which occupied us—nor are 
we ashamed to tell it—two hours— 
we give ourselves credit for having 
contrived in six lines to “twine” four 
times ; and while it is very literal, it is 
not, we think, inelegant. But send us 
a better—pray do now. Merivale, as 
usual, is very graceful; buthehascho- 
sen—or been obliged to vary the verb 
—using “ wreathe,” “braid,” “ bind,” 
“blend.” Hay has prettily changed 
the cast of the composition—having 
had Burns’s beautiful “ Posie” in his 
heart. In two of the Latin versions 
the difficulty is grappled with, but 
not overcome; and in two it is given 
the go-by; but all four are good. Our 
second version is more free—but we 
preserve the “twine,” as well as the 
thread of our discourse, and we can- 
not help admiring the lines. Nobody 
else seeming to be at hand to praise 
us, we do so ourselves, and, we flat- 
ter ourselves, with delicacy and judg- 
ment. 

The feeling of the Greek lines is 
tender, and the expression perfect; 
but we cannot say more of the feel- 
ing than that it is a natural tender- 


ness, inspired by the mingled breath 
of Heliodora and her garland. The 
tenderness is mixed, too, it may be 
said, with pride and homage. Me- 
leager does the thing gracefully: 
we see his figure in an imposing 
—_ as he fixes the wreath on 

er head. But compare the courtier 
with the clown—Meleager with 
Burns. By the banks of every 
stream in Coila had bold bright 
Bobby walked with his arm round 
some sweetheart’s waist, and helped 
her to pull the primrose or the haw- 
thorn— 


* In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets danced their wayward 
round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Did pass into her face.” 


The Scot surpasses the Greek in 
poetry as well as passion—his ten- 
derness is more heartfelt—its expres- 
sion is even more exquisite; for the 
most consummate art, even when 
guided by genius, cannot refine and 
burnish by repeated polishing the 
best selected words, up to the breath- 
ing beauty that, warm from the 
fount of inspiration, sometimes co- 
lours the pure language of nature. 
Lady! we appeal to thee—while we 
place THE PosiE on thy bosom. 


THE POSIE. 
O luve will venture in, where it daurna weel be seen, 
O luve will venture in, where wisdom aince has been ; 
But I will down yon river rove, among the wood sae green, 
And a’ to pu’ a posie to my ain dear May. 


The primrose I will pu’, the firstling o’ the year, 

And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear, 

For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms without a peer; 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


T’ll pu’ the budding rose, when Phebus peeps in view, 

For it’s like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet bonnie mou ; 

‘The hyacinth for constancy wi’ its unchanging blue, 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom I’ll place the lily there; 
The daisy’s for simplicity and unaffected air, 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. ~ 


The hawthorn I will pu’ wi’ its locks o’ siller grey, 

Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o” day, 

But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna tak away ; 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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The woodbine I will pu’ when the evening star is near, 

And the diamond draps o” dew shall be her een sae clear ; 

The violet’s for modesty which weel she fa’s to wear, 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


I'll tie the posie round wi’ the silken band o’ luve, 

And I’)] place it in her breast, and I'll swear by a’ above, 

That to my latest draught o” life the band shall ne’er remuyve, 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 


In one of Mr Merivale’s notes— al- 
ways so agreeable—allusion is made 
to Dr Aikin’s “ Essay on the ap- 

lication of Natural History to 

oetry’—where he censures Pope 
for having in his Pastorals repre- 
sented two flowers as blowing at 
the same time, when some months 
in reality intervene between the 
periods of their flowering ; 
“ Here, the bright crocus and the violet 
grow ; 
Here western winds on breathing roses 
blow.” 


We have never seen the Doctor’s 
Essay, but do not doubt the excel- 
lence of his prescription. ‘ Every 
flowery versifier,’ he says, “ has 
materials at hand for a lover’s 
bower; but a botanist alone could 
have culled and sorted the plants 
which compose the Bower of Eve.” 
Poo-poo-poo. Milton was no bo- 
tanist. Poets of course observe all 
natural phenomena; when they 
wish to be accurate they generally 
are so; and ignorance is uupardon- 
able on all occasions where they pro- 
fess to write according to know- 
ledge. But feeling often forgets 
facts. Meleager gathers flowers for 
his Heliodora that are all naturally 
in blossom together, and it is well; 
but Burns pu’d a posie for his own 
dear May, in despite of the Seasons 
and Dr Aikin. He was as gooda 
botanist as Milton—that is, no bo- 
tanist at all—but he knew every 
month by its flower. Neverthe- 
less, his own dear May, more 
magical than even the month of 
that name, to his eyes covered the 
earth at once with all the flowers of 


the year. As all the innocences 
were alive in her, so to his imagina- 
tion were all their emblems in na- 
ture. The primrose—the firstling 
of the year—as he most tenderly 
calls it—the pink, which comes long 
after—the rose, which in Scotland 
at least is “ newly born in June” 
—the hawthorn, seldom “ siller 
grey” before July—and the violet 
earlier far than the lily—though 
Heaven forbid the lily should be 
wanting—all are pu’d by the plough- 
man for one Posie, that in its profu- 
sion and confusion of balm and 
bloom, shall faintly but faithfully 
image his own dear May. Enough 
that both she and they were inno- 
cent and beautiful in the breath of 
Heaven. Nor is that all. He mingles 
the hours of the day as well as the 
seasons of the year. 


“ T’J] pu’ the budding rose when Phebus 
peeps in view” — 


an image of the dewy dawn; but 
from morn to dewy eve is but a mo- 
ment in “love’s young dream,” 
and forgetful of the simplest and 
easiest chronology, he declares, 


“ The woodbine I will pu’ when the 
evening star is near!” 


We could expatiate for an hour on 
this Posie; but the hint we have 
dropped is sufficient to settle Dr 
Aikin. Besides, the seasons of 
flowers dove-tail; primroses do not 
come regularly to a day like swal- 
lows; nor can you depend on the 
crocus as on the cuckoo. Farther— 
but no—no—we must return to Me- 
leager. 


MEAEATrPOY. 
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LITERALLY. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Now the white violet blooms, blooms also the shower-loving 
Narcissus, bloom also the mount-frequenting lilies, 

Even now, the mature flower among flowers, agreeable-to-lovers, 
Oh, Zenophile, Persuasion’s sweet flower the rose, is in bloom. 
Ye meadows, why do ye laugh with superfluous beauties of leaves, 
For my girl is more exquisite than sweet-breathing garlands? 


JOS, SCALIGER. 
Jam cane florent viol, pluvisque sititor, 
Narcissus ; florent lilia sparsa jugis ; 
Et verne florum flos jucundissimus h612x, 
Zenophile, Suad floret amica rosa. 
Prata, quid, ah! frustra florum ridetis honore ? 
Gratior est omni flore puella mea. 


JAN. STEPH. VERBES. L, 2. ep. 54. 
Jam violie florent, et amans pluvie narcissus, 
Cumque suis rident lilia pura jugis ; 
Et mea jam vernat, flos florum, flore venusto, 
Zenophile, Peithus deliciosa rosa. 
Quid vario florum ridetis prata lepore? 
Lux mea odoratis suavior est strophiis. 


9 
Jam florent viol atque imbri Narcissus amicus, 
Queque altis gaudent lilia cana jugis, 
Et tempestivis jam florum flosculus annis, 
Zenophile, Suadz floret amica rosa. 
Prata, quid, O, vano florum gaudetis honore ? 
Suavior est ipsis sancta puelia rosis. 


JOH : FIDLER. 
Jam florent viol, floret Narcissus amicus 
Imbribus, et celsis lilia celsa jugis. 
Grata Cupidinibus, flos flores inter honorus, 
Zenophile, Suade quam rosa grata viret ! 
Quid dites variis ridetis floribus horti ? 
Una rosa hee vobis preripit omne decus. 


HUG : GROT. 
Jam pluvias Narcissus amans, jam lactea florent 
Montibus in summis lilia, jam viole ; 
Flos etiam florum maturis vernat in annis, 
Zenophile, dulci plena tepore rosa. 
Prata, quid, O, vano ridetis honore comarum ? 
Zenophile par est nulla Corona mez. 


Q. SEPTIM. FLOR. CHRIST. 
Albz jam viol florent, atque imbris amator 
Narcissus, florent lilia montivaga, 
Et flores inter flos jam maturus, amic 
Zenophiles suado dulcis in ore rosa est. 
Quid vos, prata, juvat, flores jactare comantes, 
Si superat flores nostra puella sacros ? 


J. C. F. MANSO. 
Albz jam violz florent et littora amantes 
Narcissi, florent lilia, montis honos. 
At que rura colit, viridissima flore puella, 
Zenophile, Suadz prodit amcena rosa. 
Quid frustra nitidos crines ostenditis, agyi, 
Dulcia cum superat serta puclla mea? 


oes oete —- _ ee = 
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REV. JOHN SHEPHERD. 


The snow-drop peeps from every glade, 
The gay narcissus proudly glows, 

The lily decks the mountain shade, 
Where blooms my fair—a blushing rose. 


Ye meads! why vainly thus display 
The buds that grace your vernal hour ? 
For see ye not my Zoe stray 

Amidst your sweets, a sweeter flower ? 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Now the white violets bloom, now bloom the flowers—— 
The hyacinths that delight in dewy showers: 
Now bloom hill-loving lilies, and the rose, 
Love’s, and Persuasion’s flower, in blushing sweetness glows. 


Zenophile, thou heart-enslaver, say 


Why laugh the meads in all that vain array 
Of beauty, since my girl is lovelier far 
Than sweetly-breathing garlands ever are. 


J. He MERIVALE. 


Now are the vernal hours— 

The white-rob’d violet blooms, 

And hyacinth, glad with showers, 

The breathing air perfumes ; 

And, scatter’d o’er the mountain’s side, 
The fragrant lily gleams in virgin pride. 


Now are the vernal hours— 
Zenophile the fair, 

The loveliest flower of flowers, 

The sweet beyond compare, 

Doth on her opening lips disclose 
Divine Persuasion’s never-fading rose. 


Meadows! why do ye wreathe 

In smiles your sunny tresses ? 

Ye no such odours breathe, 

Though Spring your wardrobe dresses ;—= 
Ye no such glorious charms display, 

As she, the maiden that inspires my lay. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
*Tis now that the white violet steals out the Spring to greet, 
And that among his longed-for showers narcissus smiles so sweet ; 
*Tis now that lilies upland-born frequent the slopes of green, 
And that the flower which lovers love, of all the flowers the queen, 
Without an equal anywhere, in full-blown beauty glows— 
Thou knowest it well, Zenophile! Persuasion’s flower, the Rose! 
Ah! why, ye hills and meadows! bright laughter thus illume 
Your leafy haunts? So lavish why, and prodigal of bloom ? 
Not all the wreaths of all the flowers that Spring herself might cull, 
As mine own Virgin e’er could be one-half so beautiful ! 


You may have little or no Greek, 
and yet be a fair Latin scholar. 
See! how sweetly the Seven Wise 
men have turned the Greek into 
Roman flowers! and how fondly 
they inhale the scents of Spring! 
Joseph Scaliger and Hugo Grotius, 
nay, neither of them, perhaps, have 
been men of such transcendent abili- 
ties as Joseph Hume or Hew Dale 
rymple; you may be above such 
trifling as this of theirs with violets 
and roses,and yet be yourself the most 
solemn trifler in all Drowsyhead. 
Heard you never of elegant relaxa- 
tion in the bowers of literary lei- 
sure? No objection to High Jinks 
—delightful to all but dunces is 
“weel-timed daffin.” Yet scholars 
love to soothe their souls, in quiet- 


ude, with something scholarly ; and 
how pleasant to gather a flower or 
two from the Pierian spring! In the 
deepest day of our winter no snow 
lies there ; that margin is ever green ; 
and the smell, believe us, of those 
white violets, sinks into the spirit, 
with oblivion of all worldly cares, 
yet with renovation of allits faculties 
seeming to “ breathe empyreal air,” 
and fitter for the noise of earth re- 
turning from the calm of heaven. 
Though neither Greek nor yet 
Latin scholar, you may read with far 
more pleasure than a good common- 
lace article could ever give, our 
eries on the Anthology. For the 
English versions are all tinged with 
Attic colouring ; and you hear the 
murmuring of Attic bees on Mount 
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Hymettus. True that Meleager’s 
self fiourished — where, nobody 
knows precisely—in the decline, but 
before the expiration of the true 
Greek Fire. And who was Rufinus? 
We may, perhaps, tell you another 
time ; meanwhile here is his Garland 
—and his Rhodoclea, who was as 
beautiful as either Zenophile or He- 
liodora. No fewer than twenty 
versions of the lovely six lines could 
satisfy us; and having but eight found 
ready to our hands, we laid ourselves 
on our sofa (not a little white one 
like the two dimities that simple- 
ton Alfred Tennyson coquetted with 
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in a German Village-Inn,—but a 
strapping sofa in buff,) and believing 
ourselves on a spring-bank in Ros- 
lin glen, among the lilacs and lin- 
nets, we indited a Dozen, which we 
now not unconfidently submit to 
your approbation. Samuel Johnson, 
and Fitzjames T. Price, beat Joseph 
Sealiger and Hugo Grotius ; all 
that Christopher North hopes is, that 
he may here be pronounced not 
much inferior to his honoured coad- 
jutors, Wrangham, Hay, and the 
Triangular Bard whose lovely lays 
have so often delighted the ear of 
Maga. 





POYOINOY. 
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LITERALLY. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
I send to thee, Rhodoclea, this garland of fair flowers, 
Myself having wreathed it with mine own hands; 
There is the lily, the rose-cup, the dewy anemone, 
And the moist narcissus, and the dark-blue violet. 
Having-crowned-thyself with these, cease to be vaingloricus, 
Thou bloomest and ceasest, both thou and the garland. 


, JOSEPH SCALIGER, 
Floribus omnigenis plexas, Rhodoclea, corollas 
Quas etiam ipse meo pollice subsecui, 

Mitto tibi; sunt hic anemone lilia juncta, 
Et cum narcisso cum violisque rosz, 

His induta caput, fastus dedisce superbos, 
Et tu marcesces, atque corona tua, 


HUGO GROTIUS. 
Floribus e pulchris mitto tibi, pulchra, coronam, 
Composui manibus quam, Rhodoclea, meis. 
Est narcissus ibi, rosa nec minus, est anemone, 
Altaque cceruleis lilia cum violis. 
His redimita caput noli, precor, esse superba, 
Sic es ut hoe sertum—floret et inde perit. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Floribus in pratis, legi quos ipse, coronam 
Contextam variis, do, Rhodoclea, tibi ; 
Hic anemone humet, confert narcissus odores 
Cum violis; spirant lilia mista rosis. 
His redimita comas, mores depone superbos, 
flec peritura nitent; tu peritura nites! 


F. T. PRICE. 
Floribus hane nexam tibi do, Rhodoclea, coronam, 
Quos manibus carpsi nuper ego ipse meis, 
Liliaque et violas et Adonidis accipe florem, 
Mollem et narcissum purpureamque rosam. 
Sic redimita procul sensus expelle superbos, 
Nam serto florens par, pariterque cades ! 
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F. T. PRICE. 
I send to thee, my Rodocle, this wreath entwined with flowers, 
Which I with mine own hands have newly cull’d among the bowers; 
The lily and the rose, and that sweet bud that woos the wind, 
With the violet and dew-besprinkled daffodil combined. 
When, then, the chaplet shades thy brow, cast haughty looks away, 
For thy beauty, blooming like the flowers, will like the flowers decay. 


DELTA. 

This garland of fair flowers, by me Being crown’d with these—aside 
Fondly wreathed, I send to thee, Cast all vain, unmeaning pride, 

Rhodoclea ! Rhodoclea ! 
Lily, and love-cup are there, Cast vainglorious pride away ; 
Anemone with dewy hair, Alike the pageants of a day, 
Freshest violets dark-blue, Thou dost cease, and so do they— 
And the moist narcissus too, Rhodoclea ! 


Rhodoclea! 


FRANCIS WRANGHAM. 
To thee this garland, Rosamond, I send, 
Twined by my hand, where beauteous flow’rets blend, 
Lily and rose, anemone the wet, 
Narcissus lithe, and purple violet. 
Then, as thou wear’st it, cease thy haughty tone, \ 
The wreath and thou both bloom, and both are gone ! 


WILLIAM HAY. 
This crown of fairest flowers, my Rhodocle, 
By mine own fingers wreathed, I send to thee; 
The lily, and anemone moist with dew, | \ 
The rose, narcissus, and the violet blue. 
Then put it on, and while it gems thy hair 
Be not vainglorious overmuch, my fair, 
Since like thyself, the flowers that crown thy brow, 
Bloom for a while and die-—the flowers and thou! 


TWELVE ATTEMPTS BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


I. 
Receive, my Rhodocle! this garland fair 
Of flowers, which I have woven for thy hair, 
With mine own hands; behold the lily, how 
It blends its paleness with the rose’s glow, 
And how the anemone in its dews is set 
By moist narcissus and blue violet. 
Put on thy crown ; but humble be, I pray, 
For soon thy beauty must, like theirs, decay. 





Il. 
I send this wreath of flowers to thee, my Love, 
Which with mine own hands I myself have wove. 
The lily and the rose-cup there you see, 
Narcissus moist, bedew’d anemone, 
And dark-blue violet. Humbly wear the crown, 
For in their transient bloom behold thine own! 


ILI. 
My Rhodoclea! take this flowery band 
Which I have fashion’d with my proper hand, 
Of lilies and of roses fitly set 
Among narcissi, and anemones wet 
With dews, and many a purple violet. 
But, Lady! wreathe it humbly round thy brow; 
Thou know’st jt soon will fade-and so must thou, 
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IV. 
I send to thee, my Rhodocle, a wreath 
My own hands wove ; there, rose and lily breathe, 
Narcissus and anemone with dew 
Besprinkled, and the violet darkly blue. 
With them thy temples crown ; but with a sigh, 
Remember, “‘ Thou, like them, must fade and die !”” 


Vv. 
I send thee, Rhodoclea, a bright crown 
Of flowers no fingers fashion’d but my own— 
The lily, rose, anemone wet with dew, 
Narcissus moist, and violet darkly blue, 
Wear it—but not with too much pride; their bloom, 
Lady ! and thine—await one common doom. 


VI. 

Accept a flower-wreath, Rhodocle, even now 
Woven by my own hands, for thy lovely brow, 

Of lilies, roses, and anemones 

On whose soft leaves the trembling dewdrop lies— 
Narcissus moist, and dark-blue violet. 

Then, Lady! look not haughty as you set 

Upon your queenly head this diadem, 

Pensive to think one doom waits Thee and Them ! 


VII. 

Accept, my Rhodocle, this wreath Then let the wealth of Spring be shed, 
Of flowers I wove for thee; here breathe Bright girl ! around thy sunny head 
The lily and the rose, Superb with floral crown : 
Narcissus in his grace is here, Yet, self-admiring, humble be ; 
Anemone, wet with morning’s tear, In their frail beauty, start to see 
By dark-blue violets glows, An emblem of thine own. 

VIII. 
A wreath of flowers I send to thee, Thus rich with many a living gem 
Woven by myself, my Rhodocle ! Place on thy head the diadem, 
How bright the rose appears Thyself a fairer flower 
Beside the lily ! Anemone set By far than all that blended bloom! 
Near narcisse and blue violet-— But be not proud—’tis Beauty’s doom 
All wet with dewy tears! To wither in an hour ! 

IX. 


I send to thee, my Rhodocle, with many a living gem 

From spring-beds by thy lover cull’d, a dewy diadem. 

The lily, in her simple stole, is breathing of delight, 

And, placed beside the queen of flowers, appears more purely white ; 
Ne’er smiled the anemone so sweet now by narcissus set, 

The beauty of them both eclipsed by dark-blue violet. 

Then proudly place the blended bloom above thy haughty brow, 

And to the sun, and skies, and clouds, a faicer Flora shew. __ 

Ah dazzling vision ! in my trance, how could I “ proudly’’ say 

The brightest births of nature still the soonest feel decay. 


x. 
I send to thee, my Rhodocle, a diadem of flowers, 
Wreathed by myself in sunshine among the vernal showers ; 
The lily white with the red rose, both matchless, gently vies, 
Narcissus on anemone looks down with dewy eyes, 
And rich upon the blended bloom the purple violet lies. 
Now nature looks more beautiful where’er thy footsteps turn ; 
Flower of the world and queen! I hail thy coronation morn. 
Thou art to life and love, my soul, what Spring is to the year ! 
Yet crown’d with flower-pearls as thou art, for thee I drop a tear— 


Ye fade, ye wither—thou and they—and dying, disappear. 
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xI. 
I send thee, Rhodoclea! this Flower-Crown, 
Woven by thy lover’s hands; how fair it is, 
Thou seest, with lily, rose, anemone, 
All wet with dewdrops, and narcissus there 
Is smiling by the purple violet. 
And, now thou hast put on the diadem, 
Imperial lady! of thy glorious charms 
Too proud thou must not be; these flowers will fade 
Ere evening, and thy beauty soon must die, 


XII. 
Thy lover sends thee, Rhodocle, a crown 
Of fairest flowers, which his own hands did weave 
For thy imperial brow; the lily there 
Salutes the rose, and the anemone 
Smiles to narcissus, every leaf besprent 
With dews; and there the dark-blue violet. 
Place on thy head the diadem—but oh! 
With no vainglorious heart; for of thyself 
Emblems are these bright flowers—they bloom and die ! 


The bee has murmured, the cica- 
da shrilled, and the nautilus sailed 
along our leaves; and let us con- 
clude this paper with the pretty 

rattle of a hare. Philenis, as you 
now, buried her Pg locust in a 
little garden-tomb, for we gave you 
its pleasant epitaph. Phanion had 
either bought a little leveret from 
some boys who had surprised it in 
a bush, or on one of her rural walks 
had, herself, caught it after a hunt 
that left her agg | more beauti= 
ful than Diana. Perhaps you think 
Phanion the Greek for Fanny, and 

erhaps it is; but so is it the Greek 
for Lucy, for Phanion is from gai, 
Ishine, and Lucy may be from Luceo, 
I shine, so ’tis all one in the English, 
the Latin, and the Greek. And here 
they all are—the epigram having 
been pointed out to us, and charm- 
ingly paraphrased, by the same 


courteous and kind correspondent 
who sent us Aisop’s fine lines with 
a version—Benjamin Keen. You 
remember all about poor Cowper’s 
tame hares. They lived—one of 
them at least—to be old and surly. 
Phanion’s favourite had a kinder 
fate, dying ere the hare had destroy- 
ed the leveret. The character of the 
full-grown hare is much misunder- 
stood ; in his wild and natural state 
he is the fiercest of all quadrupeds, 
next to the tiger and lion; just as 
the robin redbreast is the fiercest of 
all bipeds (of course we except 
men), next to the vulture and eagle, 
Tis as impossible to tame a hare as 
a hyena; for his native ferocity ex- 
— with his ears; and you all 

ow how Tiney tyrannized over the 
immortal author of the Task. But 
“ the good die first,” and are thus 
saved much misery and much guilt, 


MEAEAT POY. 
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LITERALLY. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


(Me) the swift-footed, while still young, of her that bore me torn 
Soon from the breasts, (me) the long-eared hare 
Did the sweet-bodied Phanion fondling in her bosom nourish, 


And feed me on spring flowers, 


Nor was it a longing for my mother that still possessed me: I died from delicacies 


Unceasing, by much feasting fattened. 


And she buried my corpse near her bower, that in dreams 


She might always see my tomb, being near her couch, 
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GROTIUS, 
Velocem tenero leporem pede, qui modo primim 
Raptus ab aurite pectore matris eram, 
Ipsa suo nuper gremio pulcherrima fovit 
Phanion, et verno vivere flore dedit. 
Oblitus jam matris eram, sed copia victus 
Me necat, et nimia viscera tenta dape. 
Illa suum propter mihi dat monumenta cubile, 
Semper ut in somnis proxima me videat. 


ANDREAS VIVINUS. 
Me velocipedem, parientis ab ubere raptum, 
Auribus insignem, parvulum adhuc leporem, 
In gremio nutrivit amans, vernalibus auctum 
Floribus, eximio est corpore que, Phanium. 
Nec desiderium matris fuit amplius; esca 
Quippe saginatus immodica morior. 
Atque meum ad caulas celavit ea ipsa cadaver, 
Vicinum in somnis ut tumulum videat. 


J. C. F. MANSO. 
Auritum leporem me matris ab ubere care 
| Abreptum (miseros edidit ore sonos !) 
In gremium accipiens aluit formosa puella, 
Phanion, et veris pabula larga tulit. 
Nec me matris amor tenuit, sed lautior equo 
Inque cibis nimius ve! perii ante diem. 
Ad stabulum corpus nunc condidit, ut sit amcenos 
Per somnos epulum funebre presto mihi. 


M. J.CHAPMAN, (TR. COL. CANTAB.) 
Me from my mother’s side just rudely torn, 
A youngling yet, a long-eared, swift-foot hare, 
/ The sweet-skinn’d Phanion, mothering the forlorn, 
Rear’d in her bosom,—fed on spring-flowers there— 
No more regret for mother! but I die 
Of surfeit from much feasting,—then, me dead 
Close by her bower she buried, thus to spy 
| Ever in dreams my tomb beside her bed. 





DELTA. 

Me from my mother’s side, tender and young, 
} (When grown, the nimble-footed, long-ear’d hare,) 
Torn cruelly, the beautiful Phanion took, 
On her warm bosom fondled me to strength, - se 
And fed me on the tenderest flowers of Spring. 

It was not longing for my mother’s care 
That caused my death,—but overfed, at last, 
Did I of pampering delicacies die ;— 
And here she buried the by her bower, that dreams 
Might shew my tomb unto her, ever near ! 





W. H. WHITWORTH. (C. C. C. OXON.) 


Me, the swift-footed one, My mother ; but the while I seem 
But newly born, In jollity 
And soon from parent’s nursing torn, To feast untir’d,—I die 
A timid, listening hare, Oppress’d with dainty fare. 
Sweet Phanion And so she laid me dead 
Still fondly in her bosom kept, _ Beside the bower in which she slept, 
iy! On spring-flowers fed : With hope, in many a dream 
Thus I forgot to mourn To look upon my grave hard by 


Her nightly pillow there. 
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WILLIAM HAY. 
Torn from a tender mother’s breast, Nor did I die of longing 
Nor long a mother’s care, For a tender parent’s care, 
With perking ears and nimble feet, But ceaseless feeding was my death, 
I was the favourite hare And too much dainty fare. 


Of lovely Phanion, who fed 
With sweetest flowers of Spring, 
And in her bosom fondled me 
—A spoil’d and petted thing. 


And near her bower hath Phanion 
My body buried here; 

That in her dreams my sepulchre 
Might to her couch be near. 


D. M. P. 
Me my young mistress, Lucy, fair and sweet, 
Nursed in her bosom, from my dam so fleet 
Caught, yet a suckling, in the woods astray : 
—She loved to watch my quick ears’ quivering play, 
And feed me with spring-flowers ; nor J, the while, 
Pined for a parent’s love, beneath her smile, 
Nor miss’d the care—but ah! too fondly fed 
Even thus I sicken’d ; till she wept me dead: 
Then, close beside her bower, she laid me here, 
That stiil in dreams my form might visit her. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
While yet a little leveret beneath my dam I lay, 
Was I, Long-Ear and Swift-Foot, torn from her side away, 
And given to lovely Phanion, who fondled with delight 
In her sweet breast, and fed on flowers her happy favourite. 
I pined not for my mother—of whom I thought no more— 
Nor for the pleasant places where I had play’d before— 
All daintiest delicates to me my mistress still supplied, 
And thus of kindness overmuch I surfeited and died. 
Here, close beside her bower, she wish’d my bones should buried be, 
That always, as she slept, my tomb she in her dreams might see. 


¥F, T. PRICE. 


A little long-eared nimble hare, 
From the breast of her who bore me, 
Stranger yet to fear and care, 
Phanion, my mistress, tore me. 


In her lovely maiden breast 

?Twas her pleasure to imbed me, 

There to enjoy unbroken rest, 

When she with buds of Spring had fed me. 


My longings for my mother ceased, 
(For she was more than mother to me, ) 
Till, overfed with constant feast, 


. At length excess of kindness slew me. 


And now, alas! her darling dead, 

The soft caress no more shal] cheer me, 
She has laid me by her bed, 

That dreaming she may stil] be near me. 


GEORGE DRAKE. 


From the teats of my mother they tore 


me 

A quick-ear’d and nimble young 
hare— 

To the sweet-scented bosom they bore 


me 
Of Phanion gentle and fair. 


By her love was I nourish’d and che- 
rish’d 
With every delicate thing ; 
She gather’d the flowers that I relish’d, 
The tenderest herbage of Spring. 


No regret for my mother annoy’d me ; 
But soon in my frolicsome pride 
Too bounteous repletion destroy’d me, 

In surfeit of dainties I died. 


By her couch was I carefully buried, 
In defiance of fate, as it seems, 
That she may, though my death was so 
hurried, 
Enjoy me alive in her dreams. 
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BENJAMIN KEEN. 
(PARAPHRASE.) 


I was erewhile young Lesbia’s pet, 

A nimble long-ear’d leveret ; 

Short was my sojourn upon earth, 

But from the hour that gave me birth, 

By Lesbia’s tender hands carest, 

Or to her fostering bosom prest, 

The object of her ceaseless cares, 

I lived the happiest of hares. 

For me the gentle maid would bring 

The sweetest flowers that greet the 
Spring ; 

For me in Summer’s heat she sought 

The pinks with richest perfumes fraught, 

For me the choicest herbs she cull’d, 

For me the freshest parsley pull’d, 


The epigram is to us easy; but some 
people have thought it difficult, and 
the close oracular. Jacobs complains 
of its obscurity, and in his notes, pro- 
poses «» evteaew (in the shades) for 
ev oveigis, (in Areams) casting off the 
és like a pair of old steckings, for 
sake of the feet; and for «a=: (couch) 
he substitutes ¢»ms, (luxury,) and thus 
renders the passage, “ ut apud in- 
feros quoque nunquam non videam 
— i.e. habeam sepulchrum pabulo 
propinguum.” —that the ghost of 
Puss might still have the pleasure of 
feasting on the ghosts of spring- 
plants, early lettuce, sea-kail, and 
the more delicate cabbages—a no- 
tion perfectly in the spirit of anti- 
quity. Manso, a fine scholar, and 
elegant Latinist—(look at his ver- 
sion )—indulges his feeling and fancy 
in a still more dainty idea; and 
makes Mawkins say that her mis- 
tress buried her * ad stabulum,” 
that the “‘epulum funebre” might be 
with the deceased in pleasant dreams. 
And what was this “epulum funebre?” 
“ Phanion,”’ says Manso, “ had nour- 
ished her pet on milk”—milk from 
her own bosom. He therefore, in 
death as in life, “ epicuri sectator,” is 
glad to be buried “ prope stabula,” 
that he may always-have the cause of 
his death before his eyes—Phanion’s 
breast of milk. For it is manifest,adds 
Manso, that these words are said not 
in blame but in praise of the Puella. 
Phanion, then, though a Puella, was 
(we hope) a married woman, and her 
child (we hope) had died of teeth- 
ing, (we hope,) as it must otherwise 
have been much incommoded, and 
indeed defrauded, by that hairy fos- 
ter brother. If this be Manso’s 





Till, by her love too well supplied, 

A surfeit seized me, and I died. 

Young Lesbia mourn’d my early doom, 

Her fair hands dress’d my simple tomb, 

And placed it close beside her bed, 

Where oft, when visions fancy-bred 

Present my cherish’d form to view, 

Fresh tears her lovely breast bedew. 

Blest drops! that sparkle as ye flow, 

And trickling to the tomb below, 

Sure pledge, that though the maiden 
sleeps 

Soft pity still due vigil keeps, 

And prompts her never to forget 

Her nimble, long-ear’d leveret. 


meaning—and we can give no other 
interpretation to his “ Lacte Pha- 
nium nutriverat leporem”—we can- 
not helpthinking Phanion transferred 
her affection rather oddly from her 
dead infant to her living leveret— 
and that the epigram is too much in 
the style of Sir John Suckling. 
Graeffe sees a deeper meaning in 
the concluding distich—a moral. 
Grotius, he thinks, has not given 
the whole force of the last line in 
his 

‘‘ Semper ut in somnis proxima me vi- 

deat.” 


Frederick thinks Hugo should have 
said 


“ Ut videat somnis proxima fata suis.” 


For he believes that Meleager inten- 
ded that the hare should say that Pha- 
nion buried him near her bed, that her 
heart—even in dreams—might be 
led to meditate on this image of near 
death, “ hanc propinque mortis ima- 
ginem.” And he says this “ epi- 
grammatis conversio,” pleases the 
reader the more, “quo minus previ- 
debatur.” Rather far-fetched, my 
ae fellow, Frederick Graeffe. Af- 

ection for her favourite would na- 
turally prompt a tender-hearted girl 
like Phanion (she was no wet nurse) 
to bury the fur near her couch ; but 
at that time of life, girls in good 
health are not so fond of the image 
of death as to desire to have one, 
simply for death’s sake, near their 

illow. Jacobs, and Manso, and 
Graeffe, and every body else, are the 
best of commentators and Christians ; 
but Phanion, a Greek girl, sorry that 
her pet had died of too much kind« 
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ness, begged her own Lawrence 
Macdonald to imagine an exquisite 
design for a marble monument to 
her poor dear hare, and having got 
one, she then asked Meleager for 
an epitaph, who returned one by 
pont as punctually as her poets obey 
aga. 


There is much-ado-about-nothing, 
too, among the commentators, on 
meos xdsoiais——which may mean either 
Phanion’s or her hare’s cote, couch, 
or bower. ’Tis an agreeable ambi- 
guity depending on 427; but “ov vxov, 
every body may know who chooses 
it, is good and common Greek for 
* me dead;”’ so you may make what 
you will of +g0s xA:ois, and it matters 
little or nothing to which puss it re- 
fers—for they either slept together, 
or Long-ear lay in a sort of cradle at 
the foot of Phanion’s bed. 

It has been questioned too, you 
will perceive, whether éez» be the 
seeing of—we should rather say the 
—— by—Puss or Phanion. 

acobs and Manso make the hare the 
seer. Perhaps good-natured gramma- 
rians willexcuse us for hinting that Ja- 
cobs—in his construction of the line— 
violates a general rule—to which we 
can recollect noexceptions—to wit— 
that when the personal pronoun is left 
out before an infinitive, the subject 
of that infinitive is always the sub- 
ject of the introductory verb. Thus, 
in the line before us, sxevda, exev}as, 
exeufs ws sea, denote respectively, I, 
Thou, He or She buried—that I, 
Thou, He or She might see, accord- 
ing to the person of the introductory 
verb. We have so translated it; and 
so have all our correspondents, 
though more than one of them were 
aware of the interpretation of Jacobs. 

And Merivale’s First Volume is 
nearly out of print—and a Second is 
announced to appear in Spring ? That 
shews there is some sense of beauty 
in people’s minds yet,in spite of the 
Penny-Reform-Bill that has wrought, 


they say, a new era in Literature. 
The Second Volume cannot be a 
more delightful one than the first, 
nor a richer mine for plunder—but 
we are no plunderers. Merivale 
and North are fellow-labourers in 
the same shaft ; working sometimes 
at the same, sometimes at a different 
vein; nor in friendly rivalry ever 
quarrelling about the division of the 
golden ore. Each is provided with 
a safety-lamp—danger none of ex- 
plosion—and as one or other raises 
up the light for a survey of the 
walls, how they sparkle with starry 
gems like the vault of heaven! 

Series ended! Why ’tis but be- 
ginning ; and the First of March—in- 
clement though may be the season 
—shall wear a Crown of Attic 
Flowers. January too must have 
her Diadem and February her Tiara 
* alike, but ch! how different ;” nor 
shall April need to be ashamed of 
an unadorned forehead. But for 
each month there is preparing a 
characteristic crown. And remem- 
ber—oh! ye kind contributors to 
March—that dim gem nor faded 
flower can be woven into such 
wreaths ; and that all that is sent 
must be new as the dawn-dew Earth 
offers as incense to Phebus. 


Our paper is done — our pen 
blunt—our ink dry; and, hark, “ ae 
wee short hour ayont the twal!” So 
Burns eerily calls what Shakspeare 
eerily called the “witching time of 
night,” and what that watchman is 
eerily calling “ past ane o’clock and 
snaw!” Yet are we broad awake 
as the beautiful Mediterranean Sea 
looking out by moonlight for a Fleet 
from England ; and snow-white ships 
come gliding down upon us—appa- 
ritions in still possession of the 
whole night-scene from waves to 
clouds! Phantoms all of our Ima- 
gination teeming with Poems! 
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of, ib.—classes of lights in, 362. 

Norton, Hon. Augusta, Sir Eustace, by, 
172—’ Twas Night, by, 819. 

O ye voices, by Mrs Hemans, 858. 








4 Index. 


Paine, his intercourse With Burke, 501. 

Pastoral painting, masters in, 315. 

Pitt, financial system of Mr Pitt and his 
successors, 179—summary of his sys- 
tem, 195—his discomfiture of the Op- 
position, 218, 486. 

Poetry, Burial of an Emigrant’s Child in 
the forests, by Mrs Hemans, 111— 
Song, by Lady E. S. Wortley, 114— 
Sir Eustace, by the Hon. A. Norton, 
172—Wood-walk and hymn, by Mrs 
Hemans, 174—The Water Lily, by the 
same, 177—Departure, 178—Easter- 
day in a mountain churchyard, by Mrs 
Hemans, 594—Lyrics of the East, by 
Mrs Godwin, No. VII. Bedouin la- 
ment for a Sheik, 596—No. VIII. 
Wisdom in the wilderness, 597—No. 
IX. True Valour, ibp—An Indian la- 
ment, 598—Life, 599—Home, 600— 
Stanzas, by Lady E. S. Wortley, 601 

! —The Sound of Skye, ib.—A Charac- 
ter, by Miss E. M. Hamilton, 604— 
Knowledge, by the same, 605—A Few 
Years, by the same, 606—-Tiie Weep- 
ing Ash, by the same, 607— Fragment, 
by the same, 608—Tue Crown of 
Thorns, 609—The Fairy, 769—The 
Fairy’s reply, 771—Echo and Silence, 
772—Lines on David's picture of Na- 
poleon asleep in his study, 818S—A 
Father’s Curse, by Thomas Aird, 814— 
*Twas Night, by the Hon. A. Norton, 
$19—The Country Seat, 820—Tue 
Convent of Chaillot, or La Vallitre 
and Louis XIV. 822—Songs of Capti- 
vity, by Mrs Hemans, 857—Fiowers 
and music in a room of sickness, by 
the same, 861—To a lover of Autumn, 
by Miss E. M. Hamilton, 865—Lines 
on Shelley, 866—I saw her but crice, 
867— Melodies for middle age, No. I. 
867—The Sabbath evening, 868—Sc 
Stephen’s day, by George Trevor, 870 
—The Epiphany, by the same, 871— 
Merry England, ib.—The Radical, 872 
—Summer eve, ib. 

Poisoners, gang of, in Martinique, 328. 

Price, Dr, account of, 756. 

Prussia, or the progress of rational re- 
form, 55—principle of her policy, and 
cause of hef social and moral itnprove- 
ment, 59—villanage abolished, 60— 
salutary laws, 61—military orguniza- 
tion, 65—system of education, 66— 
constitution proposed for, 70. 

Reader, a publisher’s, depicted, 445. 

Reform, Prussia, or the progress of ra- 
tional, 55. 

Reformed Parliament, tlie, first session 
of, 776—character of, 778—Irish 
coercion bill, ib.—abolition of West 
India slavery, 785—renewal of the 

East India charter, 792—taxes re- 


pealed, 797—addition to the public 
debt, 799—foreign policy, 801. 

Religion and morality, effects of, 102. 

Retribution, 953. 

Return of Claneboy, 929. 

Revolution, progress of, in Germany, 56. 

Shelley’s Poems, lines on, 866. 

Sinecures, Burke’s plan to curtail, 31. 

Sinking Fund, its repeal ruinous, 188. 

Sketcher, the, No. III, 309—No. IV. 
529—No. V. 762—No. VI. 874. 

Slave population, its decrease in the 
West India- Colonies, 233—general 
condition, 237—means of religion 
and education, 242—character, 257— 
amount in the British Colonies, 634. 

Slave trade, increase of the, 622—carried 
on at Sierra Leone, ib, 

Slavery, details of the measure for the 
abolition of, 786—and probable conse- 
queiices, 788. 

Spain, prosperity of her colonies, 611~ 
bad policy of Britain in promoting the 
dismemberment of her empire, 614— 
parties in, 804, 

Spanish Succession, the, 804—disputed, 
ib.—views of France, 805—validity of 
its alteration considered, 806. 

Spenser, No. I. 824— Wordsworth the 
only poet resembling, ib.——Dr Todd’s 
life of, 825—his birth and descent, ib. 
—career at Cambridge, 826—passion 
for Rosalind, ib.—pvetical effusions, 
827—Shepherd’s Calendar, 830—ac- 
companies Lord Grey to Ireland, 835 
—his elegy on the death of Sir Philip 
Sydney, 836—residence at Kileol- 
man, 837—visited by Raleigh, 838 
—publishes part of his Faerie Queen, 
§39—his marriage, 848—publishes a 
second part ofthe Faerie Queen, 849— 
and last three books, 854—his death, 
and circumstances attending it, ib. 

Stanley, Mr Secretary, letters to, 231. 

Stevenson, Alan, vindication of the Com- 
missioners of Northern lights, 366. 

Sugar, quantity produced byslave labour, 
621—shipping dependent on the trade 
in, id. 

Tatnérlane, his Institutes, 334. 

Taxes, the indirect, should be continued, 
184, 797—and the direct totally re- 
pealed, 798. 

Trevor, George, St Stephen’s day, by, 
870—the Epiphany, by, 871. 

Univn, the Irish, 573. 

Whig Administration, prodigality of, 180. 

Who is born ? by Mr Godwin, 469. 

Who is dead? by Mr Godwin, 477. 

Wilson, E. his False Medium, 440. 

Wilson, H. H., Select Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus, by, 715. 

Wortley, Lady E. S., Song, by, 114— 
Stanzas, by, 601. 

















